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PREFATORY NOTE 


f t This volume contains a reprint of ( i ) “ Vaisnavism , Sai vism, and 
Minor Religious Systems " included in the Qrtindrisa der Indo- 
'turioehen Philologie and first published in-1913 ; and ( ii ) “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures on*Sanskrit and the Derived Languages '* 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below : 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven l&ctures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
{grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars ''from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their caused, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth wera published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two .lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc;” which was written for the series of Ency- 



olopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, whicli is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. TrObner. These have now been" 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with* a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to my having hah 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the. preparation^ 
of a translation of the Vayu Purana for the “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of, the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to' depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, iSaivism, 
etc. ” was written under these conditions, but the publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridliar Itamkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 

work. The lectures were all carried through the press 

«• 

by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

• * « 

“ I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
whicli had to be set up from manuscript. ' There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 

i ' i 

five lectures. ” • 

9 

Dr. Bhandarker’s classical wor,k on Vaisnavism,* Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly Gferman 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Trubner of Strassburg, the right to issud an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this# right the®. O. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. Thd Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928., In the present volume # it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Lectures, • 



XT 


.The three Indexes to Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
^gious. Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
A., Ph. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
^ectures have been prepared by me. 

1 I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
£927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although — thank God — I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
recommended for Invalid’s Pension. 

• 

With»the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
he considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 

of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 

« 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute — and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. L1TT., the Superin- 
tendent of both, — come to my assistance. 1 offer him here my 

t v 

grateful thanks for the assistant;*, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 

Pandharpur 
Rsi PaficamI, Sake 1851 
( 7th September 1929 ) 


) 


N. B. UTGIKAR 




Vaisnavism : Nnrdyaniya Section Analysed. 9 

dissolution into hiir&elf. Then are mentioned His incarnations 
^vatSras), viz. Varaha, Narasimha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of ihe Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyas, Rama Diisarathi, 
an<^ “he who will come into existence for the destruction of 
K&msa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka. ” In this manner having done all things 
by: his four Mortis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supremo Narayana, he returned to Badarika&rama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ) of all 
beings. • 

1 In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus •* — The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their [material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him ; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Samkarsana, i. e., the form of the 
individual soul ( J*lva ). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gupas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva. 

In chapter 346 Vaisampatyana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from ‘the Lord of the world’, Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Hariglta. In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was commv,nioaied to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Narayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
SatvatfL In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitaniaha, and r rom him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Adjiya, Vivasvat, lVtanu and Iksvaku. L<iter 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 

V 

be known and to bo followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 

* ( R. <?' Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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10 Vuisnavism, #S aivism &C. 

This Dharmtf is associated with the non-sJaughter'oL animals 
( Ahimsa )and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is please# 
with it. '.Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord is taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisampayana winds up,. by 
saying that ho has thus explained the Ekantadharma. v 

§ 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of w r hich is inter- 
woven with the first. The former, however, appear to relate to 
a more ancient condition of things. The points to be noticed are 
these: 1. At tho sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations were devised in accordance 
with tho teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 

3. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari. 

4. This Hari or God of gods is not to bo seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did,’ nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
'as Vasu Uparicara did. 

Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform - on 
more conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inefficacy # of 
sacrificial worship and austerities are common *to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas arc 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparicara s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re* assertion of the doctrine that the 
Supremo Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great Narayana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasudeva and his three other forms ( Vyuhas). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the destruction of l£amsa. 
The supreme Narayana indent ifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forms ( VyCihas ). At the end if is stated that the religion is 
followed by the Satvatas. 

These two accounts seem to reptesenfc two stages 'ip. the pro- 
of fefoy pj. Ip the one the worship of Vasudeva apd 
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his three other forums is not known. The Supreme God is named 
*Hari,.and hie worship has net thoroughly emancipated itself from 
th$ religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specific 
' historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
' down by tradition. The later account connects the reform with 
Vasudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadglta. This reformed system is said to have been pro- 
mulgated by Nareyana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vasudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when his brother, sen and grandson were asso- 
■ eiated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the Satvatas. We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were. 

IV. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

‘ § 6. In the Adiparvan, Vasudeva addressing the Vrsnis says 

that Partha doea not think them who are Satvatas to be covetous. 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12 ; Krtavarman in Adip, 
221. 31; Satyakiin Dronap. 97. 36; and Janardana in Udyogap. 
70. 7. At the encLof chap? 66 of the Bhismaparvan, Bhlsma says : 
44 This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should he 

known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 

/ • 

Sudras worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of the 
Dvapara and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi). 

At the end of chap. 12 of the third hook of the Visnu-Purana 
it is stated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Amsa, and all his des- 
qerfdants were after him called Satvatas. The Bhagavata repre- 
sents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bliagavat and 
Vasudeva ( IX.9.49 ), and ‘having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him. It mentions fhe Satvatas along with the •Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I* 14. 25 ; III. 1. 29 ’), and calls 
Vasudeva, Satvatarsabha ( X. 58. 42 ; XI. 27. 5 )/ 
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In FatnfijaU under Panini IV. 1. HI, Vasudeva and 
Baladeva are given as derivatives from Vrsni names iA 
the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva. Instances given 
by the Kasika of the same are Vasudeva and Aniruddha. Here 
Aniruddha means the son of Aniruddha, and therefore Vasudeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as willap- 
poar from what follows. In the latter work under Panini V,T +Z. 
34, Sini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Samkarsana-V&sudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names each being in the- singular ^ so that 
V&sudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 

From all this and such other passages from Patanjali it will ap- 
pear thatSatvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Sainkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 

the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 

* 

Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayanlya is amply confirmed. 

§ 7.’ Tt therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vftsu- 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Panini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upanisads, 1 
and are mentioned even as the original possessors of’ the new 
knowledge. Siddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this period of in- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid dawn self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jiiatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to be the re- 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as’ the mode of salvation. 

These Satvatas and the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seem clear- 
ly to he alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 Vorlnindlungen dus VII. Intternat. Orient alisten-Cong-'es* zu'Wien. Ar. 

Sect., pp. 1Q8-9. 1 [ This article is included in Vol. 1 Of this Edition. — N.B.U.J ' 
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ambassador at the >ourt of Candragupta, the Maurya. Candra- 
^gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. Tho 
statement of Megasthenes is that Herakles was specially worship- 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisobora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
ifibe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, and in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which has been idententified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail- 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought which began with 
theUpanisads and culminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is tho name that occurs. 

In the Bhagavadglta ( VII. 19 ) it is stated that “He who pos- 
sesses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Vasudeva to be 
all.” Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables which 
ismsually repeated at the present day and which is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to ‘Vasudeva that obeisance is made. 1 In Bhlsmap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Supreme Spirit (Purusa Parft- 
mesvara), entreats him to become the increaser of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says : O Vasudeva I 
this great' secret I have communicated to thee throughthy favour 
as it really 'is. Having created thyself as the God Sainkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again. " In the beginning of chapter 
66 of *the same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask- 
ed the supremo lord of all to dwell in the world of men as Vasu- 
deva (to become* incarnate). *This Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 

1 Vratakha^da (Bibl. Ind.) p. 225, The Mantra is Orii namo Bhagavata V5»u- 
devaya. 
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be known as Va&udeva, and throughout the Chapter ‘that name 
alone is used in speaking of the eternal God. 

The substance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for- 
mer age the Supreme Spirit Vasudeva created Samkarsana and^he 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to he born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Tlrfts 
Vasudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
arid there appears to be an implication here that he existed with 
the other three in a previous age. Even as a member of tire Vrsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya and Kasika and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article 1 on “ Allusions to 
Krsna etc.,” the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
three passages and Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn’s Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi- 
tion which I then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
places is support3d by one Manuscript only ; and Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is entirely 
omitted, so that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 

i 

In the Bhagavadgita ( X. 37 ) tho Bhagavat says that of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka thedwo eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagabbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, but the names 
Kanha and Kesava occur in the verses that are ifiterwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the firct verse that 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to the Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a verse occurring in the Mahaum- 
maggajataka, in which Jambavati is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the. verse itself, in 
which Vasil'devassa Kanhassa occurs, it would appear that Kanha 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, pp. 14%. [ This article is included in Vol. I of this 

Edition. — N. B. U. ] 
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was the family nanft, the sense being Vasudeva* the Kanha, so 
%hat the author of the verse itself would seem to regard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and She prose 
'narrative agree. 

§ 8. Thus then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bh&gavata 
sg^oI took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vasudovah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of “ son or 
descendant of Vasudeva ”, and not “ of Vasudeva ”, as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva. 
Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. 

Krsna, Janardara, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrsni 
* names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Patahjali, 
also, but tlie two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to be as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious signification specially 
attached to it. How then did this name Krsna come to be used ? 
It was the name of one of the Vedic Rsis, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. * The author of the AnukramanI calls 
him an Ahgirasa or descendant of Angirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna Ahgirasa is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to\ave ‘seen* the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchamsin priest. Krsna occurs in a Gana attached 
to Panini, IV. l. fc 96. In the Ganaconnocted with Panini IV. 1. 99 
Krsna and liana are represented to form the Gotra names Karsna- 
yana and Ranayana. These were Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jatakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna as the son of Devaki occurs in the Chandogya- 

a 

Upanisad ( III. 17 >. He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Angirasa. If Krsna was also an Ahgirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it must be inferred that there was a tradition about Krsna 
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as a sage from the time of the Bgvedic hymns wo the time of the 
Ch&ndogya-Upanisad, and about a Gotra of the name of Kftrsna-' 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to $ie 
identification of the sage Krsna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB. t was^Jn 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
M&h&bharata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Krsna and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vrsni race through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the, Gath&s 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Krsna was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra Karsnayana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmana Gotra belonging to the Vasistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
the ParSsara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurana, 
ch. 200\ Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra,. it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Ksatriya, for accord- 
ing to Asvalayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of f their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Rsi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have are 
M&nava, Aila and Faururavasa. The name of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answar the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the KarsnS- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and -parasara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Kfsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the son of Devaki were engrafted on him, and thus ’in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the .highest honours to Krsna was that *he possessed the 
knowledge ‘of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedangas ), and 
that he was also a sacrificial priest ( lUvij ). The Hindu hab it of 
1 (Quoted also in Puru^ottanua’s Pravuranufijari, Mysore edition. 
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thought of identifying one god with others by regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus evolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the identification of this 
Vasudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

8 9. In the Narayanlya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or PSncaratra system. This system also we will notice in 
its ripened for.m later. In the meanwhile we will turn our atten- 
tion to the 'statement that the Ekantika-Dharma founded by 
Vasudeva has been.efplained in the Harigita and on the occasion 
when the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas stood face . to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
Bhagavadglta. 

This.passage is noticed in the Bhakti sutra ( 83 ) and its com- 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava ( which is the 
subject of the Narayanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 
alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadglta. But the Bhagavadglta 
contains no allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of the Supreme, 
Samkarsana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakrtis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as JIva ( VII. 4, 5). The last is 
identified with Sariikarsana }n the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, apd mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with .Pradyumna. 

What*appears to be the fact is this : The Bhagavadglta was 
composed before the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were 
reduced to ,a system, and it was then that the three of the 
Prakrtis of the Supreme were personified into Samkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
Vasudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Samkarsana alone 
.is found associated with Vasudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Irfccriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed in the 
beginning. 1 Patanjali also notices, under Panini’ll. 2. 34, a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in t)ie temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava, 

1 Ante, p. 3» [ N. B. U. ]* * 

3 [ R. G* Bhandgfrkar’s Works, Vol, J,y 
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Here Rama and Kesava are Balarama and V # 5 udeva-&rsnai and 
it is clear that there yvere festive gatherings at. their temples ix/ 
Patanjali'fe time. If the passage in Patanjali under Panini VI, 
3. 6, ‘‘ Janardana with himself as the fourth ”, i. e., with tljree 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyuhas, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were known in Patanjali’s time, pt^ll 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted ‘that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and Samkarsana, only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, 60 that 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 

, I 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
BhagavadgitI which contains no mention of the Vyuhas, or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Niddesa and Patan ali, i. e., it was composed not latter than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when the Gita 
was conceived and composed, the identification of Vasudeva with 
Narayana had not taktn place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Visnu come to be acknowledged, as appears from the work 1 it- 
Belf. When his Viraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
alluded to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and Vasudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or clas;f is represent- 
ed to be his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 

§ 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idqa, that 
the person known as the founder original d the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Si^dharthakp was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mdhavlra by many Tirthamkaras. So in 
the case of the Bhagavata school we have seen that" that system 
was taught by Narayana at the beginning bf each Prahman, and 
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in the existing Brahman it was first taught to Pitamaha or Pra- 
^jSpati. and thence it passed to Daksa, Vivas vat, Manu and 
Iksviku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayanlya about the identity of the 
Religion of the Gita with the JSkSntika religion revealed by Nara- 
yana. In this respect of pushing back the origin the Bhagavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. ’ 

V. Substance of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 11/ We will now pass under review the main contents of 
the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearances it is the earliest exposi- 
tion of the Bhakti system or the EKantika Dharma. 

Chapter II. Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity end indestructibility of the human soul. Here are two 
stanzas which occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Samkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

a 

.The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who according to the precepts of the Veda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires* cannot have a determined steadfast 
will. For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to her done and not of the fruits to be derived from it. With a 
concentr&tted mind and without any attachment to other objects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with a-, determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Brahml condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman. 1 * The discipline,* however, prescribed for 

1. YadS sarvo pramuoyante k3iq3 ye-sya hrdi s’ritah, KU. VI. 14. and also 
.PU.IV.4.7, ' « . 
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the attainment of this end is not simply moraj, but religious also, 
sir.o.i it is stated that after having controlled the senses • whiob 
ro.ider t]ie mind restless, a man should deVote himself to 
Bhagavat. 

( 

§ 12. Chapter III. There are two paths, that of devotion to 
knowledge for the Samkhyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. • Every one is born for a life of activity, -but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he does them 
for worship (Yajna) and not for his private purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one whose enjoyments consist* in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other 
people action is necessary, and it must be done without any selfish 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them- 
selves to actions alone, i. e., by the pursuit of an active life. But 
the action should be dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
physical nature and sensual passions. 

Then a question is asked what it is that prompts man to sin. 
The reply is that it is desire and anger which are all-powerful and 
envelop a man's spiritual existence. Desire 1 acts through the 
senses, but intelligence is superior to the senses, and superior to 
this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
Knowing oneself to be higher than Bhddhi, one should curb one- 
self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz., 
senses, intellect, will. Here the superiority of one faculty over 
another is an idea borrowed frqjn the Katha-Upanisad. In con- 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested- 
ly, Bhagavat makes the closest possible approach to the SSmkhya 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Ahamk&ra ) 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done by the qualities 
of nature ( Prakrti ), and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 

he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. « 

• 

§ 18. Chapter IV. The chapter begins with Bhaga vat's men- 
tion of his communication„of this system to Vivasvat in the first 
instance, as alluded to above. 1 Incidentally the question of his ex- 


1 Ante, p. 1 . [ N. B. U. ] 
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istenge at the time of Vivasvat comes tip, and he then explains his 
feeing born again and again, and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wioked by means of his Prakrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are not born again. By means of 
kno'wledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 

TV. 

attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in whioh they resort to him ; men everywhere 
follow his path. * . 

The idea of aotion without attachment is further developed. 

The metaphorical Yajnas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 

the senses into the fire of restraint, of tire objects of the senses 

into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 

breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self. All 

these Yajnas cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 

Yajna of knowledge is the best ; for by its means one sees all 

things in one-self and in God ( Supremo spirit ). This highest 

knowledge brings about freedom from -all sin, and destroys the 

polluting effect of action. The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 

thq significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an end 

to all doubt and one becomes a spirit — a spirit totally free. When 

acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person.— Here 

the tendency to rationalise yajnas or sacrifices, which set in in 

the Upanisad. period, is seen in a developed form, since the re- 

straipt of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 

practices.are characterised as Yajnas or sacrifices. 

% 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha- 
gavat deals .with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is,* the spirit with which God is approached by men is re- 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat. Here lies, in germ, the principle that all reli- 

J 

gions have a basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Chapter Y. Saihkhy^ and Yoga are brought into conn ec- 

3 

tion with Samnyasa and Karmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fruit 
gf.both- The place which is obtained bp Samkhyas is obtained also 
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by Yogas. For Jnanayajna or sacrifice of kjtowledga enabling a 
man to see all things in himself and in God, and this knowledge 
brin^in", about freedom from sin, the same condition is attained 
to, whioh an active life or pursuit of actions ( Karmayoga ) brings 
about, when the actions are done disinterestedly or without lam- 
ing at the fruit, with an eye directed towards Brahman only., the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still Samnyasa is diffi- 
cult to he realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains io' it 
soon. A Yogin does not think that ho "does something when he 
B69S, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogias perform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment for the sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jnana is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all thingo alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud- 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and* austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of -all beings ; 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

t 

§ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Samnyasin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action is necessary to become a sage 
(Muni ). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the .state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga,, or contemplation, is 
then described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himcelf. 

Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A Yogin se4s himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. ,The Supreme Spirit 
is not lost to him who sees Him every where* and sees everything in 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( arid looks 
upov them in the same light ) in matters of happiness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “The mind” he says, “ is restless But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by practice as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairagya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole' soul centred in him. 

The Yoga described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upanisads, especially in the Svetasvatara. The affirmation “ sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else ” occurs in the Brhada- 
ranyaka' ( IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense theistic, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions. Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter VII. In the last six chapters has been explained 
the’ whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard- 
less' of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the Brahma condi- 
tion, iB free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that’ the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with such passions as we 
possess, and She way to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God ; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God’s Prakrti is eightfold •• the five ele- 
ments,„mind, will ( Buddhi ), and egoism. Jiva is another Prakrti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. All theso things 
are strung together in him as gems in & string. That which is 
. the- characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself. Ail 
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the three qualities and the conditions resulting; from them proceed 
from him. Bhagavat is not in them and they are not in himf 
Bhagavat is beyond all these three conditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions resulting from the three qualities, does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This Maya of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is Very 
difficult to be got over, and this Maya they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resortinfe to Asura or 
demoniacal condition. . < 

The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jftanin, or the enlightened, is the best. The Jiianin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other' people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish* 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat ’s true nature, which is unchange- 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made discrete. He is not . in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in Yogamaya ( mystio 
power ). lie knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajna 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta ( presiding* over beings ), 

come to know him when they depart this life. 

# • 

For the idea of all existing things being.strung together in the 
Supreme, we may compare MU. II. 2.5, and BU. III. 8. 3—4 ; 6—7. 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith iji their 
deities, and the fruits that they get from them are perishable. 
Here appears the same idea as that- noticed in chap. IV and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, viz., t*hat the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bhagavat’s worshippers, and that them is a* principle of 
unity in all religious. • *’ 
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§47. Chapter VTII. Arjuna begins by putting questions about 
'the three subjects mentioned in the last verse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatma. Bhagavat then explains 
the # se. About perceiving him at the time of death he says : “ Ho 
# who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
wfco departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness — with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. Me 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leav ing 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ‘Om’ and the remembrance of Bliagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat. 

'During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
int$> the indiscrete ( Avyakta ), and, when tho day dawns, 
they spring out again from it. Thoro is another substance, 
different from the Avyakta a'nd itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhagavat’s highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are aiid who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Uttarayana ) go to Brahman, and those who die while he is in 
his southern course ( Daksinayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 

who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaches him, 

he jnentions the attaint ent of the Aksara, which is the higher 

» 

4 l R. G. Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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goal, by resorting' to a Yoga process. This seeing to be like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksara, 

( Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
( II. 2. 3 ), and the Svetasvatara ( I. 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable ‘Onv is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, &nd 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis- 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the Bhagavadglta also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om’ is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un- 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the li ‘ghost goal. Here, however, this Aksara is at 
once rendered theisiic by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat. 

« 

5i 18. Chapter IX. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds.to explain 
the direct and indirect knowledge which constitute the royal lore 
and the royal secret. It is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised. The .Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and ‘fctill the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power, the is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every- 
where, so all beings are in him. At the dissolution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of a 
now Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him- 
self as the director, the Prak.ti brings forth the mpveable and im- 
moveable things. Foolish men disio f ard him who has assumed 
a human form, not knowing his true nature, viz., that he is the 
lord and tha graa'; rule* of all ; but great souls v assuming a godly 
nature, knowing him to be the origin of . aril beings, adcre him 
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with single-mindedness. Some people worship him by Jnanayajna 
i. e,, a rationalised sacrifice, taking him as one or several, or as 
having his face in all directions. 

• He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is Svadha, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee* He is Agiri and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfather of the wmrld. He is 
Re, Sainan, (tc. He is the w r ay,su stain er, lord, witness, shelter and 
friends etc. The knowers of the throe Vedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, wdiere they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been Gxhausted, they come back to the mortal w r orld again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities must he considered as worshipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajnas or wmrship, hut those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those w'ho 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown into the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should he dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be- 
comes a real Samnyasin and goes to him. lie who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mincledness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaisyas and Sudras, when they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker oi the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this w'ay, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion tff a place in heaven. From this place persons return w'hen 
their merit is exhausted, Jmt there is return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart God is further 
personalised and brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, iiourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. r Jlie 
attitude to other gods is of toleration The worship offered to 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worshippers do not 
know Bhagavat as he truly is, and therefore go wrong. 

S 19. Chapter X. The gods and Rsis do not know the origin 
of Bhagavat. He was before them all. He who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn and uni eginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
etc., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are , all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him- 
self in his true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
full of love, he grants them that condition of mind by means of 
which they reach him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhutis or excellent forms 
of each species or group, which pervade the world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention thorn. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. Heis 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
biddhas, Prahlada of all Daityos, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philos (i poy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Kirti,( fame ) of all females, Vasudeva of Vrsnis and Dhaparhjaya 
of Pamlavas. That object which «has excellence and splendour 
should l)o known as arising from his lustre. 

Ihere is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each other's elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished 'from 

the Yog ins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. . 

§ 20. Chapter XI. The Viraj form of God, i. e., all being looked 
at simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also his destructive 
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form, in which a51 enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is descri- 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praises him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking; at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face .everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in RV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repealed in Svetasvatara- 
U.panisad III. 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and-'unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who. dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and 'he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is noi feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, he is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara or unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is sgain mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar passages in the previous 
chapters, the personalisation is effected' at once by inserting a 
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clause applicable only to a personal God. But'here the medita- 
tion on Avyakia is spoken of as successful, but is condemned as 
being very difficult to be practised, and the theistic aim of the 
work is kept in view. ** 

§ 22. Chapter XIII. This body is the Ksetra, and he who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajna The Bhagavat is also Ksetrajna 
in all the Ksetras. This subject about the Ksetra and Ksetrajna 
has been variously treated by the Rsis in verses of various metres, 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea- 
sons. Ksetra consists of the twenty-four elements mentioned in the 
Sarhkhya system and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and courage, which are Atmagunas according to the Vaisesikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc., which consistute. it is said, Jnana or knowledge , 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge. Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jneya, or thing to he known, and it is Para- 
brahman, which has no beginning nor end, which is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and feet everywhere, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and which pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the Upanisads. 

Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginnin^. All changes and quali- 
ties are produced from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures th'e properties or effects of the 
Prakrti ; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
qualities. Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Soul, who is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoy er and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it by Sarhkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into Exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajna; He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally *in all things, who is not deslroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himself, and attains to the 
highest goal. , He truly sees, who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
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and Puru^a as noktlie actor. When he regards all seperate beings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman. The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
he is unbeginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit is not contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so*do3s the Ksotrajna illuminate the Ksetra. 

The Kartnayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks a! all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoration of 
God, is the subject treated of ; and the final effect of it is the for- 

* I i • • ■ 

mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject he refers to the poetic works of the 
previous I.tsis and to the words of the Brahmasutra. 

What .these works are it is difficult to say ; but w'hat follows 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four principles generally associ- 
ated with the Satiikhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that .qualify one 'to the attainment of knowledge; thirdly, the 
statement; about knowledge ( Jnana ), or that w'hich is true philo- 
sophy, and also Ajhana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description pf the Jneya or thfj thing to be known, which is 
Parabrahman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11, and SU. Y. 4. Then 
there Is a statement about the nature of the Praki ii and .Purusa 
quite in keeping w'ith the Saijikhya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along* with the animal soul is 
mentioned. » Thus is the atheism of the Sarhkhya system studious- 
ly.avoided, whenever* there is a reference to its doctrines. Then 
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follow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
everywhere. 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads and some treatises setting forth tfee 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but there is no mention here of the Samkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purpose. But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced .from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Samkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned ; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles. 

§ 23. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the 1 womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat into whioh he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three* Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in whioh happiness and misery are alike,, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava; by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brakfnan. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness '(duty) and of unending happ'ness. 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul's attainment of 
freedom from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhagd* 
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vat or God. The ^yord Bralimayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
% is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. • 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsara, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One* should surrender himself to the original Turusa. 
Those reach /that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
4s a part of Bhagavat and is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to he known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming fire be contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is tp 
be ‘known by meapsof all the Vedas and as the author of Vedantas 
and the knower of the Veda.^ There are two souls in the world, one 
that changes, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there, is another .who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who t as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this chapter. And that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in KU. ( VI. 1 ), 
Mail)? ( VI. 4 ), jand the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a vj»rse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the -existence of the third 
highest PuruKa should also be noted as a* characteristic of this 
thqistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 
5 ( R. G. Bhandurkar’s Work's, Vol. IV.’] 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in, SU. ( 1. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadgita. t 

§ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (DaivI Samp$d ), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support? without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in* an un- 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men he con- 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these tlyee doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed.whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two classes of men, good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not 'care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. r 

§ 26. Chapter XVII. Arjuna asks : “ Whjvt is the frame of 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with, faith ? Is it eharacterised by the quality of goodness, activi- 
ty or ignorance ? ” Bhagavat answers : “ Faith is of three kinds, 
oharaoterised by goodness, aotivity, and darkness or ignoranoe. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so is the man ". The 
godd worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and oause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kindB of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which' is perform- 
ed without any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity ,whioh is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation ; and that whioh 
is done without regard for the saored precepts and without Dak- 
?ina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quaiity of ignoranoe. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, whioh are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from whom no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an fnterested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of aotivity. And in this manner all the 
four subjeots are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition .of the syllables *' Om, tat, sat ” is mentioned. . 

In. this .chapter the truth that man’s religious faith and the 
character, of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or bad, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity *or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

§ 27. Chapter XVIJI. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renynoiation is the giving up of works 
springing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Seme say that all Karmen should be abandond ; 
.others say that worship, Charity and austerity should pot be given 
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up. The decision is that these last should noif be abandoned, as 
they bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be donef 
without Being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not be abandoned. Giving, up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should^ be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit,* is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the Samkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes. 

9 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. * When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow apd desire, and, 
being equaliy disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat* One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should Six his mind 'upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then ‘he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjjjpna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God •( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and, moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel ; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
instructed to dedicate t his whole mind ’to Bhagavat, to become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
•he ( Arjuna ) would reach him. This is staled the deepest secret. 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of saltation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the ohapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as'the NarSyanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not he intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s* will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one's. duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings ar§ subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten- 
cies. . These can.be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

VI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadglta. 

§ 28. This constant insistence, on action being done without 
any regard for the* fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadglta. But the idea is not new. 
In the Isopanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in* that way, and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the non-contamination a§ the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in ChU. IY. 14. 3; B*U. 4*. 23; and MaiU. VI. 20. 

The attributes oSthe Supreme Being the* Gita draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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ent chapters. While the personality of God is ftillk acknow- 
ledged in certain p.arts of the Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
places. When the Bhagavadglta takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi- 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be suppos- 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmosphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of the philosophy.that 
had' come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or' soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of .the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadglta, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul* which is not found in the 
later Samkhya, thus giving a theistic character to the philosophy. • 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Vaisnava and Saiva systems .adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Samkhya dogs not seem to -be, used in the 
Bhagavadglta to indicate the later non-theistic system: In the 
second chapter and in the fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upon knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned, in the Samkhya system, do not appear to be known 
t.o the later Samkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the kvetasvatara-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadglta, wafe known by the name otSamkhya, and out 
of it grew the non-theistic system of .later times. The Yqga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the* Supreme 
Soul. 

§ 29. Thus the Bhagavadglta is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point wo will no'w turn. In the Upanisads, UpasahS, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manas ( mind ), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
ed. Stieh a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul ) is said in the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( I. 4. 8. ). Here the word Atman may possibly be takeh to 
mean one ’s own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus : “ This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he \s the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused to- 
gether ( he is the • preserver of order ). The Brahmanas desire to 
know him, by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one becomes a sage. The recluses desir- 
ing him as tlje plaoe to live in, renounce the world. On this ac- 
count the wise men* of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: ‘ What shall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? ’ ; and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants ” 
(IV. 4;! 22). 

* > 

Now, if those wise men pf eld gave up all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described* must it not be considered that .they were 
actuated by love for Him*, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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here ? And at tlie bottom of all those rapturovs sayingk about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Rgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “ Dyaus is my father ” ( RV. 1. 104. '33 ), 
" Aditi ( the boundless.) is father, mother, and son” (RV. I. 89. 10); 
and from such prayers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils”, Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, 'etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the timep of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent 'during this last perio,d. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 
ists in the Rksamhita (I. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upanisad ( VII. 1.1). 

In the last ( MU. III. 2. 3 ), and in the KU. ( II. 23 ), there is a 
verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures ( from a teacher ), nor by intelligence, nor b^ much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom. the Supreme Soul 
favours ; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
-dootrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate ( KBU. I, II. 8 ) ; 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them — which latter forms the Subject of a celebrated passage in 
the BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the dpctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and .that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

§ 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the Ekantika 
roligipn of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older Religious 
.literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love iB not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that, word is not always 
used in the sense of Ibve even by Ramanuja., In his system Bhakti 
means constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasaqa of 
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of the.Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
And then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
oommentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 
to, liked or loved ; and general and special terminations are 
prescribed, which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by whom 
the ^thing expressed by the noun is liked or. loved. In this sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as A gnibhaktini, Indrabhaktlni, i. e., things which resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix H 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanisad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to be this. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was & tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
Bystems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the ripe of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 

sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become 

«% '* 

prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassooiated with a theistic faith, as appears clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 
sertations of which the Mahabharata is full. Such a system as 
that oftthe Bhagavadgita was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upa- 
ni$ads, that it was neoessai'y tor practical purposes to work them 
up into a system of redemption capable of l?eing grasped easily. 

[These appear to be the conditions under which the Gita came 
6 (,R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoK IV, J 
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into existence. I am not inclined to dissolve Vasudeva and Arjuna 
into solar myths ; b.ut Vasudeva could not have been living whdn 
the Bhagavadglta was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadglta was written. 

As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
is evident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
and not supersede it. It must already have been seeri that he 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
sacrificial rite? encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekantika religion w f as so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
in uprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its 'character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
such Vedic rites as then remained when it was professed by. the 
Brahmanas, but not so associated when its , followers were of 
lower castes, among Whom it continued to exercise great' influence. 
The Bhaga vat’s attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It wasetrictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, roaohes him ultimately, but the 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly ib and 
thus go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
with the influence of the Vasudeva-Krsna cult oVer the lower 
classes. . , 

VII. Identification of Vasudeva with Narayana. 

♦ 

§ 32. The word Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
last is formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra Nadayana. 
The termination is significative and means in this chse the 
resting place or the place to which, Nada or a collection of Nadas 
go. bo Narayana means fhe resting place or gpal of NAra or a 
collection of Naras 1 . • In the Narayaniya ( 2fII. 341*) Kesava or 

1 See Medhatitlii's commentary on Mauu 1. 10* 
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Ijfari says to Arjuna that he is known as the resting place or 
gt>nl of 'men ( Nar8nS,m ), The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
denote gods as manly persons, espsoially in the Vedas, ’so that 
Nir&yana may be construed as the resting place or goal of gods. 
There is a tradition whioh oonneots Narayana with the primeval 
waters. Manu ( 1. 10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say 
that jfche waters were oalled Naras beoause they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahma in the 
first oase and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. 
The Puranas, suoh as the Vayu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is atradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
the navel of Narayana or Visnu (MBh. III. 12. 34 and XII. 349. 18). 
.In. the Vayu-Purana Narayana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva. 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
RV. X. 82. 5 and 6, whioh may be thus translated : “Prior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed ? 
The. waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood ”. In this we have first the waters mentioned ; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything ; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This corres- 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was 
Nar&yana, so' that this confirms the identity between Brahma and 
Nar&yana mentioned by Manu and j some of the Puranas. Narayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayambhu of Manu, is another 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historical or mytho- 
logical individual. This idea of Narayana was developed in the 
»» ___ 
period. 6f the later Br&hmanas and Aranyakas. 

» 

In the Satapatha-Brahn\ana ( XII. 3. 4 ), Purusa Narayana is 
represented to have sent forth from the place of sacrifice Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas-by means of the morning, midday .and even- 
ing’libations respectively, he alone remaining in the place. Fra- 
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j&pati tolls him to enorifioe again, and the subfetance of the -whole 
is A at Narayana placed himself in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
in all thd Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows forth the rising of Narayana to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him- 
self their reoeptacle or resting place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa Narayana is ^mentioned as 
having conceived the idea of a Pancaratra Sattra (continued sacri- 
fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Narayana’s becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. Narayana is re- 
presented as the author of the Purusasijkta ( RV. X. 90 )'. This 
appears to be as much a fanoiful representation, as that of Visvft- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
cases, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Narayana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in the above cita- 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittirlya-Arany.aka 
( X. 11 ) Narayana is described with all the attributes of. the 
Supreme soul, which are usually found mentioned in the Upanisads. 

In the Mahabharata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpertt in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became 1 ’ an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before, 1 there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure <to Narayana 
( Narayana-Vatika ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvlpa or white 
island. In the Kathasaritsagara ( 54.19,21,23 ) Narav&hana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasjddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of -the serpent Sesa 
p.nd attended by Narada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 1*01—3 ) certain pods are spoken of as having 
gone to Svetadvlpa ahd seen Hari in a houseanade o*f great gems, 
1 Ante, p. 4. [ N. B. JJ. J ' * 
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lying on the serpent bed with Laksml sitting at his feet. Tn the Hari- 
varhsa ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and KSpilasSrhkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go. to the white island or 
^vetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
which Narayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna ; and to that, heaven of Narayana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was a Christian oountry peopled by 
white races. 

§ 3.4. Narayana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva 
and in the epic times when the worship of the latter arose, Vasu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at .the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Mabkandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the whole universe 
and- was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. Markandeya then ask- 
ed the boy who he was ; then tfe said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of Narah, and those were my resting place (Ayana), and 
therefore I 6m Narayana”, and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness.** Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, says 
to Yudhisthira that Janardana.his relative, is this same Narayana. 
The burden 6f the whole of the Narayanlya section seems to be 
this identity between’ Narayana and Vasudeva. 

Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the dor’d and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition Narayana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new con- 
ception of Narayana as the resting place or abode of all men. In 
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the opening chapter of the Narayanlya it is stjlted that N5r&yanA . 
the eternal soul of the universe, with four forms beoame the sorf 
of Dharmh. The four forms or four sons were Nara, Narayana, 
Hari and Krsna. The first two of these devoted themselves to the 
praotice of austerities in the Badarikiarama. 

The same story is given in the Vamana-PurSna (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahimsft (non- 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems to be' significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion Arose, the ideas 
that- were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and Ahimsa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
the introduction of a new system of Religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to he meant by Dharma being 
oalled the father of these four and Ahimsa their mother. 

Nara and Narayana are sometimes called Rsis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of Narayana as the 
Bsi or composer of the Purusasukta. These go/is must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabharata was . composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods. In the Vanaparvan ( 12. 46, 47 ) JanSr- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : “ Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari Narayana, and we,' the sages Nara- 
Nfirayana, have come to this world at the proper time ;>*thou art 
not different from me, oh Partha, and I am not different from 
thee ; it is not possible to knqw any difference between us. *’ 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1 ) of the same Parvan, the God of gods ( Siva ) 
says to Arjuna : “ In a former birth ( body ) thou wast Nara and 
with N&r&yana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badarl ”. In the Udyogaparvan 
( 49. 19. ) it is said : “ The two heores, Vasudeva and Arjuna, who 
$re great warriors, are the old gods Nara and Narayana. This 
is the tradition.” In this manner there are a good many examples 
of the identification 6f Arjuna and Vasudeya with Nara and 
NfirSyana. And thus the old tradition aboht the two ftsis, who 
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6fe warriors at tlie same time was brought into, connection 
Vith the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadglta. 

VIII. Identification of Vasudeva with Visnu. 

* ♦ 

S 35. Visnu is a Vedio deity. There are but few hymns 
addressed to him in RV., but his personality is by nO means un- 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit. His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached by men, but the third no one can dare transgress, and 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( RV. I. 155. 5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
' fixed in the heaven ( RV. I. 22. 20 ). In the highest place of 
Visnu there is a well of lioney, and there the gods rejoice ( RV. I. 
154. 5 ). ViSnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra. 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in RV., began to rise in importance in the time of the Biah- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranic period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond the 
ken of all. In the Brahmanic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Visnu as the highest ( AB.1,1 ). 
Then we have a story in ^atapatha-Brahmana and Taittirlya- 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain- 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselveB 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all. ViSnu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods ; and therefore they say that 
Visnu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV. 1. 1. ). When thin 
was written, Visnu had’ already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the .story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same BrShmana ( 1. 2. 5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 

latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
«* 

as was equal to the size of the dwarf. Vi$nu was then made to 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large * as to encompass the 
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whole earth, and so the gods got the whole eflrth. Here a miracu- 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not necfe- 
ssarily fee Supremo Spirit 

In the Maitri-Upanisad ( VI. 13 ) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad-Visnu, which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a. journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of ViSnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of Asvalayana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan noticed before,! the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayani\ and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. . r 

In the Anuglta portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka? meets on the way a sage of 
the name of Uttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established peace between thd contending kins- 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The sage got angry and said that he wo'pld pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if be explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhyatma), he would desist. Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svarupam). The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjun^ acoordir.g jo the Bhagavadglta, but it is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Riipa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Tims then between the period of the Bhaga- 

1 Ante, pp. 13 and If. [ N, B. U. ) 
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vadglta and that of the Anuglta, the identity of Vasudeva-Krsra 
with Vignu had become an established fact. .In the SSntiparvan- 
( chap. 43 ) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Narayana and 
V&sudeva-Krsna apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

§ 36. Still many parts of the Mahabhar&ta represent a condi- 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anuglta, the : 
sage Uttahka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal form ' 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
( O. S. T. IV, pp. 205 ff. ) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Sam jay a,; 
and Bhlsma make strenuous efforts to establish it. ;J 

What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva,'. 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the' 1 " 
Satvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Puraniq 
time;, however, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
streams of religious thought, namely, the one flowing fronj t V r igp,u, 
the Vediogod at its source, another from Narayana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third.from Vasudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an alm ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

IX. Identification of Vasudeva-Krsna with the 

♦ • ♦ 

Cowherd God( Gopaia-Krsna ). 

• • ♦ 

§ 37. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho- 
rities we ? have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patan- 
jali and even the Narayaniya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. In the last the Avatar a of V&sudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of Kamsa, 
but of none of the demons whom the cowered Krsna killed in the 
7 J B. O. Bhandarkar's W orks, V ol. I Y . ] 
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cow-settlement ( Gokula ). The contrast between this* and the 
statements in the Har.ivamsa (vv. 5876-5878), VSyu-PurSna, -chap. « 
98, vv. 100-102, and Bhagavata-Purana'll. 7, of Krsna’s Avatara 
having been assumed for destroying all the demons that appeared 
in the cow-settlement aB well as of Kaihsa — is significant. When 
these works were written, the legend about the cowherd Krsna 
must have already become current and his identification with 
Vtsudeva-Krsna been effected. And the story of the . Vrsni prince 
ViBUdeva having been brought up in a cow-settlemenf is incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted in the Mahabharata. Nor 
doss any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as 
has been ascribed to him. 

In the Sabhaparvan (chap. 41), howe ver, 6isupala in traducing 
Krsna alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Futana 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhlsma’s having praised them. But the praise bestowed on Krsna 
by Bhfsma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. 
This passage therefore is interpolated'. 


1. The Southern Recension of the Mahabharata contains many interpolates. 
In the NttrSyapIya, chap. 338 of the Northern Recwision corresponds to 
chap. 344 of the Southern. We have six verses in the latter which are not 
contained in the former. They speak of animals made of flour being killed 
instead of real live animals. This is a l^ter doctrine, .which is strongly 
■ advocated by the M3dhva Vaispavas, but denied with as much pertinacity 
by SmSrtaB. In the present case in the SabhSparvan^ chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
about Krgija’s doings in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in S’, about 
Kpsoa's birth and removal to Gol^ula is not in N. Chapter 8*4, 8, vv. 4-5 
about JarSsarhdha’s declining to fight with Krsga, because he was a Gopa, 
are not found in chap. 2-‘i # N, which^ corresponds to that »chqpter. Chapters 
33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first is about Sahadeva’s expedition to 
the PSpcJya country and the second about Gh'atotkaca’s being sent to 
Lanka and Vibhlsaija’s paying tribute out of respect for Krfpa. At 
the end of chap. 39 in 8, corresponding to chap. 36 in N, there is an inter- 
polated passage, in which the worihip done to Krspa is derided as having 
been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters' 42-61 in 
B, are not found in N. They contain ^mention of the Avataras of Vifqu 
and his exploits it Gokula. * Chap. 64 in S f corresponds to chap. 41 in N. 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the Mahabharata to the form which they subsequently 
BSIUBM* lb? passage df |lt wjt^j ja,tUo t^t ^ q interpolation. • 
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fh« Goptita- Rf*m filment 

The name Govfbda does oocur in the Bhagavadgltft and other 
* parts of MahSbharata. It is an anoient name, being derived by a 
Vftrttika on P. III. 1. 138. If this name was given to ’Krsna, be- 
cause of his having had to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula. 
and his previous history in the oow-settlement was known, when 
the genuine portions Of the Mahabharata were composed, we should 
have found an etymology of the name expressive of that connec- 
tion. But, on the contrary, in the 5 diparvan it is stated that Go- 
vinda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in the waters, whioh he agitated (chap. 21. 12) ; and in the 
Santiparvan (chap. 342. 70) Vasudeva says: “1 am called Govinda 
by the gods, because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den". The origin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, but more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
in the Rgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
finder of the cows ’. This epithet, as another, Kesinisiidana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Vasudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

From all this it appears that the story of Krsna’ s boyhood in 

the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 

Era. The Harivcjrhsa which is the chief authority for it, contains 

the word Dinara, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 

consequently must have been written about the third century of 

the Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Krsna’s 

boyhood must have been current. The nature of the tribe . of 

cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 

words o£.the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 

•• 

to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to wqrship the mountain Govardhana instead. “ We are 
cowherds, " he says-, “ wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows, which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests” ( H. 3808). The cowherds lived 
in S ( Ghosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Vraja and encamped in Vrnc(&vana ( H. 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
as Abhlrapalll, which is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds. 

• But the original signification of the word Abhlra is not a cow 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original occupation was 

the tending of oows ; and consequently the name became in lateV 

times equivalent to a * oowherd For these reasons the oowherds 

among whom the boy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadio tribe 

of the name of Abhlras. These Abhlras occupied the traot of 

oountry from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anupa and Anarta, 

the regions about Dvaraka ( H. 5161-5168 ). The Abhlras are 

mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, ohap. 7) as having 

attacked Arjuna, who was carrying the women of the Vrsnis from 

Dvaraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 

of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and Mleochas, 

and lived near Paftcanada, which is probably Punjab. The Visnu- 

Purana locates them near the Aparantas (Konkan) and Saur&stras, 

and Varahamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 

they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14. 12 ), and as 

living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18 ), the Abhlras must have 

migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 

mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 

the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 

in the south up to Saurastra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must have 

» 

occupied the whole of Ra.'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

The descendants of the old Abhiias are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the. occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. . At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhlra king 
Isvarasena, the son of Abhlra^ Sivadatta, is found at Nasik 1 2 . 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Pur anas mention a dynasty 
of Abhlras composed of ten princes*. Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunda 3 in Kathiavad, in whioh the 
charities of Rudrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhlife, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Ksatrapa 

1 Liiders, List of BrahipT Inscriptions, Nr. 1137. 

2 See Vayu-PuraQa, vol. II, chap, 37, page 453, Bibl. v Ind, 

3 lenders, List of BrShnu Ipscriptions, Nr. 963, 
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kin? of the name ofRudrasimha, who held power in Saka 102 
corresponding to 180 A. D. 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhlras enjoyed high political posi- 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father’s 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre - of the inno- 
oents. The two last correspond to Nanda’s knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Karhsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhlras 1 , and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro- 
bably led to the ident ification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhlras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 

The dalliance of Krsna with cowherdesses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Vasudeva religion*, was also an after-growth, consequent upon 
the' freer intercourse between the wandering Abhlras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhlras 
at the time ; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 

looseness. Besides, the Abhlra women must have been fair and 

'• — 

handsome as those of the Aliir-Gavaliyas or cowherds of the 

present day are. 

§ 38. The story -in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
Vasudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Kamsa's sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of DevakI in the napie Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yasoda or Gopa of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-servant who brought up "Devagabbba’s sons as 

J Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p *981. 
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her sons. And in Andhakavenhu the names*'of the two kindred 
Yadava tribes, Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded together, 
and the*compound becomes the name of the husband of the maid- 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a pre- 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Ohvistian times, 
and the Ghatajataka appears to me to belong to ‘the latter class. 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscenoe of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot be 
considered to point to a pre-Christian per iod for the identification 
of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna. • 

X. The Pancaratra or Bhagavata System. 

§ 39. We have thus gone over tire last element which goes to 
fortn the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old Pancaratra doctrines. > As 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadglta ; but the 
PSficaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Vasu- 
deva and his several forms, shows,, no organic connection with 
•that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common, to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third .century B.C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their tieing free from the Gopala-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnaya systems, such 
as that of Ramanuja and Madhva, which more or less .recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have' entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

« 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was bdsed are 
the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; and Rfmanuja in his comments on the 
Brahmasutras, II. 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Samhita, which it: intended to 
show that, when BrShmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional Sanies, if* should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Saihliita, which is to the effect that 
this great Sa&tra contains the secret of Brahman and .imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Samhita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, whioh is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself r \ eternal, always change- 
able, composed.of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of afeents is done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sandilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these Saihhitas, bearing the name of Satvata, has been 
printed and is available. Jt begins by saying that Narada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Rsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyamarga ). 
Narada does this and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods ( Rahasyamnay a ). Narayana is spoken of here as the 
supreme spirit. The secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the dis,cus ( Vasudeva ), when asked by Samkarsana. 
Samkarsana -spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer is : 
“ Because the people will be afflicted with passion in this age 
Being asked ho\V they will be delivered from passion , Samkarsana 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brtthman in throe ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet'and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is»Pa*a or the Highest,. It is one and the support of 
all. Besides this there,' is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, v^ho confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarauia tht n ?asks about ti^e mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows : When the pure Brahman, which is the 

aim and end of the pr cation, exists in the’ heart of qualified 
Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which is ® 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth fropi it for the redemp- 
tion of the world and confers discrimination ; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverance 1 . I will then 
explain that to you which is of various kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surfender are competent for the worship of the four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, so 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas*. All these persons should he free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders ) become competent, when they, are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con- 
cerning the single form ”. Then follows the statement of the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This work throughout contains the mystic mo«!es of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan to 
Bamkarsana’s having sung or expounded Vasudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Sarhhita. 

, (< 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the Bhagavata School under 
Br. S. II. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, alpng with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows : — 
(1) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) Upadana or 
collecting the materials of worship ; (3) Ijya or worstip ; (4) 
Svadhyaya or the muttering of the_ usual Mani. r ; (5) Yoga or 

1. Two lines out of this. arc contained in the quotations from RSmSnuja Riven 
above. 

g, Vibhavas are the incarnations of the Supreme Spirit, 
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meditation* By wonshipping him in these ways* for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

§ 40. The book called Naradapancaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the Samhita called Jnanamrta- 
Bara. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work. Narada 
desiring to know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 

instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 

/ • 

palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and ‘sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settlement, such as Vrnda- 
▼ana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopls and his foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago 1 . The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures cn the gates of Siva’s palace could have 
occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jnanamrta- 
sara, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown.. 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. The* servitude of H ari through devo- 
tion is the highest Mnkti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari ; viz., ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) utterance, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
Purana adds three more, viz.,*hearing v his .praise ), servitude, and 
companionship ( Sakhyam ). These last two are preliminary to 

l.,Arobax>logical Survey of India, Annual Report, I9U0--1 UU(j, y. 1J5JI. 

8 l R. G. Bhandarjft»f’*8 Works, Vol, IV. } * 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this *book Radha is men* 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha ( II. 3. 24ff. ). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita. 

The Samhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire* 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Qokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas which 
form a peculiarity of the Pancaratra School, atfe not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabh&o&rya is ex* 
aotly similar to that sat forth in this book. This Samhiti, there- 
fore, must have heen written a short time before Vallabha, that is. 
about the beginning of the sixteanth century. The R&mSnujlyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The Avataras of Visnu or Narayana. 

• • • 

. § 41. An Avatira or incarnation of a god differs from mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the ■ idea of identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in ‘the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to* the identification of Borne of 
the Yedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avataras. 

, # 

The Avataras of Rsrayanla or Visnu are variously given 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the N&r4yanlya 
translated above, 1 six only are given, viz,, the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bbrgu race, 'Rama Dasarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( Vasudeva-Krsna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being * Hamsa 
(Bwan), Kurma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., Vasudeva-Krsna. This passage, following so closely on the 

1. Ante. p. 9 ( K.B. U.J,. 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the number of AvatHras 
beoame fixed at ten. 

• 

The Harivarhsa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Pur3.na gives the incarnations in two pas- 
sages' ( Chap. 97, vv. 72ff. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
whioh there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in- 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, wh’ch 
about that time must have come into usa're, is made up by adding 
to the six*mentioned above the four : Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, VedavySsa, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-PurSna 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 

the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

• 

* The Bhagavata-PurSna enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XT, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Purina are Sanatkum5ra ; the divine sage ( Narada ), who 
expounded the Satvata system ; Kapila who explain d to 
Asur4 the Samkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
Anvlksikl to Alarka and the Prahrada and the attainment 
of excellence hy means of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Rsabha, 
son of Nabhrand 'Merudevl, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly DhanVantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

Rsabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainaa 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddhalof the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large numb*er bf people to this day, and Rama of' 
whom more will have to be said hereafter. Kr$na, of course, though 
included in the Avatkras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not t» bis having been con- 
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sidered an Avatara, but to his being the peculiar object of ' adora- 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as I 
have ventured to call it, which first took its rise among the 
Satvatas. 

XII. Later Traces of the Bhagavata School; and' 

General Vaisnavism. 

• • 

§ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced from Megasthenes to the latest Inscription, that at Nanaghat, 
which is to be referred to the first century B. C. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any Brahmanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragu-pta II, Kum&ragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled Paramabhagavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or V&sudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D. 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnu. The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. E., i. e., 400 A. D.’ 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazijur District of the 
U. P., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarngin and the grant of a village for its 
. worship by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D. e Sarngin must have been Vasudeva-Krsna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was ere’cted in 456 A. D. by CakrapSlita, 
son of Parnadatta, appointed viceroy of Surastra or,Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which reoords this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation 3 . 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.P., belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. ^corres- 
ponding to 483 A. D., Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
. visnu are represented to have erected, a Dhvajastambha or flag- 

1. Corp. Inscr. Ind. Vo^. Ill, p. 21 ff. 

2. Ibid. p.-52ff. 

3. Ibid. p. 562. 
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staff ill honour of the god Janardana. Matrvisnu is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat ( Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta )'. The god 
Janardana roust therefore be Vasudeva-Krsna. 

A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jayanatha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies*. 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth*. 

In his Meghaduta (v. 15 ) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi- 
fication of Gopala-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vikramaditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
earijr part of the fi/th century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

9 *» 

In Saka.500, Mangallsa, a prince belonging to the early 
Calukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to 'fasnu was construotefi, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of N&rfiyana- 
bali ( offerings to Narayana ) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose 4 . In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Vis^u and Narayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
LaksmI rubbing 'his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarna- 

1. Ibid. p. 88 if. * “ ~ ~ 

2. Ibid. p. 121/ f. 

3. Ibid. p. 139S. 

4. tnd. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363, 
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tions, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Hafrl, or 

Visnu, and of Hara,'or Siva, are combined 1 * 3 . 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con- 
secrate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to BhSgavatas. 8 
Bh&gavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509', .i. e. 587 A.D.* 

Am arasirhha, the author of the well-known Kopa or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words expressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, Narayana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva wfts his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
VaBudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara’s 
time Vasudeva had already been identifed with Visnu and 
Narayana. Except the name Damodara, there is no other con' 
neoting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Damodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
Kamsar&ti, or the enemy of Karhsa, dees occur,* we have no Such 
name as PutanSri, the enemy of Putana, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a hoy. 
There are also no names of incarnatibns except the doubtful one, 
Balidhvamsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of coursq, several names derived '^rom those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Fail abbs jit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
Visudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of Naroj^ara or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garud*, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1. Fergus* on and Burgeis, Cave Temples, p. 407, 

3. Bp.S. 60. 19. 

3. Bhau Daji. Lit. Remain*! p. 340, 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaisnavism was that embraced by the 
Bhagavatas. Amara ’s exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fiftn and sixth centuries 1 . Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in . the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta II as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna 
ie very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and Narayana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bana in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a Brahmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bhagavatas and 
Pancaratras., 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of Vispu 
on the body of a serpent with Laksmi rubbing his feet and Brahma 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasimha.’ V amana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rastrakufa 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kailasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 32 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figure 
above and runs thus: “ The maker of the images of SrI-Krsna and 

1. Vide my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’, JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p. 393 j 

| = Volume I of this Edition, p. 43 N, B. U. ] * 
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the milk-maids”. The date is uncertain, tnit the Inscription is 

referred to the seventh or eighth century by Buhler. 1 
* 

At Sirpur in the Raipur district, C. P., over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of R&ma and another of Buddha, whose image is . in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century®. 

At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudcva and Samkar- 
sana. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century*. 

In a work called Dharmaparlksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Ramas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Kesavas ) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Br&hmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say : “ He who meditates upon the god Visnu,** who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free frflm misery'*. He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms, or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni- 
PurSnas 4 and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be recognised as an incarnation of Vi^nu before 

1. Ep.Ind.,Vol. II. p.,482. 

2. Annual Progress Report of Archeological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-04, p. 21. 

3. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch. Surt . of India ( This 
note is printed as in the original Edition.— N. fs U. J 

4. 8ee above ( p. 59 N. B. If. J 
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the date of* the Dhormaparlksa, which is Vikrama 1070, cor- 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the Br&hmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad- 
ing protector of the world ( Rama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Slta like a mortal lover. 1 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bhfiga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an artiole of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tlrthaihkara of the JainaB 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 

XIII. The Suit of Rama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the oult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
area.. In the temples,and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Krsna. Rama, 
however, was considered as aa incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the Ramayana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in thp Narayanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
FurSnas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to’ enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvamsa the story of the birth of Rama is preceded by 
theuswyl appeal to Visnu or Narayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with Laksmi rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a*son of D&saratha for the destruc-. 
tion of R&vana. 

_. _ • 

1 For Amitiigati’s work, see Vol. II of this edition, pp. 308ff. ( N. B. U. J 

j i R. G. Bhandarfear’s Voj, iV. J 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., «as we have seen', of 
Rama’s being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
teotor 6f the world. The Vayu-Purana, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century; 
so that the belief in Rama's being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patanjali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasiihha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Br&hmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those .mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avatara, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by Vilmlki, RSma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Puranas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bhuti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a plaoe in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took plaoe 
iMs difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikasrama and sent Narahari- 
tlrtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D. z , to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Slta. The cult of Rama, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda* by Hemftdri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-Htrlta\ 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
in which the four objects, viz.,^ the conch-shell, discus, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 [ N. B. U'. ] ~~ 

2 See below. • 

3 P. 941 ( Bibl. JikI, ). * 

4 V ratakhanfj ;i pp, I.034JT, ; V I'tldha-Harita-SlUrti ( Anaud3sraal<l Sanskrit 
Series )> chap. X, v. 145. 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 

god VSsudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by. both those authors, 

and the twenty-four names’ corresponding to the twdnty-four 

images, KeSava, Narayana, Govinda, etc., which inolude 

those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 

of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 

is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 

by using the’ word Namah (salutations) after the 'dative of 

eaoh of the- names, and the sense is * Saluations to Kesava, 

Narayand, etc,'. ’ The name of Rama, however, is not included in 

them, while two other Avataras, Narasimha and Vamana, are 
0 

mentioned. Every Sraddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression “ May JanSrdana-Vssudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedic Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth.* 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-Ramayana, which 
Ekan£tha B , a Maharastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a jnodern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated .to 
Hanumat by Slt£, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the Ramayana, 
while Rama' as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, And* is a mere witness, of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original," (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Ke&ava, (2) HErSyapa, (3) MBdhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Visiju, (6) Madhu- 
■Udaha, (7) Trivikrama, (8) Vamana, (9) Sridhara, (10) Hfslkesa, 
(11) PadmanSbha, (12) DSmodara, (13) Saiiikarsapa, (14) VSsudeva, 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) AnifudJha, (17) Purusottama, (18) Adhoksaju, 
(19) Narasiibha, - (20) Aoyuta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hart, 
(24) Srikpspa. » 

• 2 See hie BbSvSriha-RSmayaija, ArapyakSpda, , 
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finite intelligence, and (3) the appearances, the last two of. whioh 

are fiotitious. The fifth canto of the last book is styled Bimaglti, 
whioh is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadglti of Visudeva 
and which is narrated by Bima to Laksmana, who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistio as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
Bimaglta published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work called Sattvaparayana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadglti. It is narrated 
to Hanumat by Bama. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisads, some of which 
are manifestly very recent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to Bama as a religious teaoher are of recent origin. 


XIV. Vasudevism or Vaisnavlsm in the South. 


' § 44. We have seen that Samkarsana and Visudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by about the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to shojjv at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bhigavata-Purina 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to Narayana, but in large numbers in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers T&mraparnI, Kiverl 
and others, and that those who drink the water of these rivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Visudeva. When the 
Purina goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement aB 
this, the fame of the devotees of Visudeva, who had flourished in 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of India 
when the Purina was compiled. The Purina was regarded as 
sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatlrtha, who Nourish- 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the Mahabhirata and devotes a»tra%tise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that 'of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract* of it at the request of tho councillor Hemidri. 
The Bhigavatr therefore, must have been composed at the least 
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two centuries before’ Anandatlrtha to account for the reputation of 

the sacred character which it acquired in his-time. It cannot he 

very much older, for its style often looks modern and in oopying 

from the older FurSnas it falls into mistakes, such as the one 

pointed out by me in another place 1 . The Dravida devotees, there* 

fore, noticed in the Bhagavata, must have mostly flourished before 

the eleventh century. 

• 

These devotees, who are known by the name of Alvfirs, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar® in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows . — 


Class Tamil name 


Sanskrit name 


Ancient 


Poygai Uvar 
Bhutattar 
Pey Alvar 
Tirumalisai Alvar 


Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bhrantayogin 
Bhaktisara 


I 

Later 


r 


Namro, Alvar 


i Periy Alvar 
lAndal 


Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulasekhara 

Visnucitta 

Goda 


r .Tondaradippodi 
Last j Tiruppan Alvar 

’'•Tirumangai Alvar 


Bhaktanghrirenu 
Yogivahana 
, Parakala 


The date qf the first, ordinarily t given, is B. C. 4203 and of the 
last, B. 0. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un- 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulatekhara 

flourished much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 

» * 


1 Early History of the Deocan ( Seoond Edition ), pjv 32-33. (=Vol. Ill, p.46 
of this Edition. — N. B*. U. 1 
l Ind. Ant. Yel, XXXV, p. 228. 
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the works composed by him styled Mukuhdam&la contains a 
verse from the BhSgavata-Pur&na ( XI. 2. 36 )'. 

4 * 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
Naregal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet 2 , it is stated 
that Permadi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Kulasekharanka, 
besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription 3 this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in r power as 
Mah&mandalesvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharaiika, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permfidi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince "of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purapa together, it appears 
highly probable that the AlvSr Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
oannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of BrShamanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and Antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavsm had not penetrated t6 the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all ‘probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The . hostile relations into 
which the AlvSrs and the Saiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. ( 

The AlvSrs composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deit/ fifll of piety and devotion and 


1 KSyena vScS inanastfndriyair va, etc. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. XI. d. *44. 

9 Ibid* p* 251. 
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containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 

sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed by »the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulasekhara- Alvar's favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

XV. Ramanuja. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavas 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselvfes to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
Have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacirya or 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badar ay ana’s Brahmasutra. The necessity for such a work Tfras 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by SamkarSoarya 
as based upon the Brahmasutras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasud’evism on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times.* The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayahism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mlmftm- 
Bakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatfa. But the 
Mlmarijsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the officaoy of the sacri/icial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bli§§, 
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The person who appeared prominently on the scene oh this occa- 
sion was Gaudap&d&c&rya and some time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, Samkarficarya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani- 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and* are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though* its followers 
allow it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or Maya, on the same Aupani- 
$ada grounds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by Ramanuja, and henceforward 
every Vaisnava system, and even, in * one or two cases, Saiya 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Vedantic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

§ 46. RarnSnuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Kanclpura or Conjeevaram 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso- 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism, Rfim&nuja whose 
inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Alvars and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of Yamunacarya, he lived at Srlrahgam, nfear Trichino- 
poly, and did his life’s work inhere. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. ' In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution 1 by the Cola 
prince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaispgvism for 
Saivism, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dv&rasamudra, the ( modern 
Halebld. There he converted Vitthala Devs,* popularly called 
Bitti Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A. D. Vitthala Deva 
Was not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
provinces in the name, of his brother Ballala, who was op Ity 
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throne 1 . VHtthala D^va or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 

after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 

But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 

which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Kanarese, the 

vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bitti Deva 

is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 

after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D. 2 

Ramanuja cpmposed the following works : — VedSntasara, 

Vedarthasamgraha, Vedantadipa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 

on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta*. 

• 

§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
Bpirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit ), the insensate world ( Acit ), and 
the Supreme Soul ( Isvara ). 

There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. ( I. 12 ) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is,threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his Bystem, Ramanuja resc/rts to the passage in BU. of the 
Msdhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antaryamin) 
of the individual soul as well as of .the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes* of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as the body and the in-dwelling 60 ul constitute 
the huipan being. 

X See Krishnaswami Aiyangar’a paj>er in No. 8 ofthe magazine Visi^Sdvaitin 
for most of these facts. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 173. • 

I 

3 See Krishnaswami's paper alluded to above. 

10 [ R. G. Bhandarkarjs Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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Before creation the body of the Suprejne Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form # of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It iB also the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat/ The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Samkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahamk&ra, 
eto., are like those of the Samkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened 1 . He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence 2 3 . He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his ‘consorts Lak»ml i , 
Bhu ( the earth ), and Lila ( sport ). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes : — 

I. Para or the highest, in whioh mode, Narayana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-Vasudeva, lives in a -city • called Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and .which has 
door-keepers ; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having, thp eight legs, 
Dharma and others ; attended by Sri, Bhu • and Lila holding 
the celestial weapons, conch-shell, discus,* and others $ adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others ; possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others ; 

1 These are the four, Arta, JijnSsu, etc., mentioned in BhG. ( 7. 16 ). 

1 Artha, or worldly prosperity, Kama, «or *the objects of desire, Dharma, 
or religious merit, and Mok;a, or final deliverance, are the four objects ot 
existence. * , ' 

3 From the Tattvatraya of LokScSrya. 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, suoh as 

Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

IE. Vyuha, in which the Fara himself has assumed' fdUr forms, 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni- 
ence of worship, and for purposes suoh as creation, etc. Of these 
Vasudeva is possessed of the six qualities ; Samkarsana has two, 
viz., omniscience and sustaining power 5 Pradyumna two, viz., 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess 1 . 

III. Vibhava. whioh mode consists of the ten Avataras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 

IV. Antaryamin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter . 8 

Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vyuhas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapancaka has another form 
of the Antaryamin.., in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva s , etc. 

Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls . 4 The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthihkable, devoid of parts, un- 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God’s control, 
depending on God’s, existence for his own existence and an attri- 
bute of God*. This description of the individual soul differs a 


1 These are translations of the words JfiSna, Bala, Aisvarya, VIrya, Sakti, 
and Ttejas, according to the definitions in the YatindramatadlpikS. 

Z YatindramatadlpikS, 9. 

3 8ee my Beport on the Search* for Sanskrit Manuscripts during^ 1883-84, 
p. 69. [ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 184 — N, B. jj. J 

4 Yat. 8. " * 

5 Tattyatraya, 
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great deal from that of Samkaraoarya, who attributes no agency 

or substantiality to.it •, and the dependence on God in a variety of 

ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 

spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 

Samkara's sohool and various others. The souls are many and 

are divided into : — 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls? 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts-, (1) desirous of enjoyment; (2) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who sefck to attain Gof ( i by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and hejpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the firsfthree objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing, everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras 

• • 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 

• • • 


J Y*t. 8. 
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are Karmayoga or thh performance of actions, and Jfianayoga or the 

acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

1 

This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to Jnanayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinot from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnanayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practioe, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity, non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted' by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Ijrapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition, 1 2 3 a faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
Baviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him/' Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender/ , 

The Arthapancaka mentions a fifth way called A caryabhimana- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists In surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and bein'g guided b*y him in everything. The preceptor goes 

1 The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained as 
bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

2 There; is another reading horo which should be translated as “throwing one- 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness.” Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. These are ; (1) ^Anikalyasya saiiikalpah (2) pratikulyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatlti visvaso (4) goptrtvavaranam tath5, (5) atmani- 
ksepa- (6) karpaijye sadvidha saranagatih. 

3 Yat. 7. : 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil's delivers nqe as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Visnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of these are the $ame 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section 1 as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making 6f a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari ; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him ; (6) 
doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
,11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
Tulasl leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the Haritasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti ), three of which are common to it with the 
BhSgavata-Purana. The other six are the same as the eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross' line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder or a red line coiliposed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

*. . 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Rama- 

, c 

nuja; in Southern India there'is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalaf or southern learning.' The essential 
difference between them is brought out by * the different illustra- 
tions* that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man's effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 

4 — ? 

1 Ante, p. 57. I N. B. U. j 

2 The following ‘remarks are based on Vi'sistSdvaitin, Vol.‘ I, No. 8, pp. 
gOOff., and Mr. Govlndacharya’s article, JRAS, 1910, pp, 1103 ff. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self- 
surrender held’ by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and Belf- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
Bjllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas ; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc- 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all. 1 


1 This Mantra is " Oin Narao NarSya’jSya ”, 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary herd given that 
R&manuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasutras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Puranas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Samkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vasudevism of the old Pancaratra system combined -with 
the Narfiyana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name is 
NarSyana, though Vasudeva takes his proper plafie when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gop&la- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja’s system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
R£dha and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadglta. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Squl. It thus corresponds to the Upasanas, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that iB enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja’s system seems* to be to gi^e an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to piake them appli- 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to* the disciples of Ramananda and to 

the Maratha saints and teachers, Namdeva and Tukarama. 

• ‘ • 

The fifth Upaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapancaka, 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or. in the 4rords of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
Saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
of RimSnuja in the country about* Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama- 
nuja's system is known by the name of Srlsampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Anandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
^unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, bn a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmas utras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God's being a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of Badarfi* 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
the Brahmas utras altogether-, but he could not do so, since the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with bis* 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism o’f Samkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanqja, Anandatlrtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

( 1 ) God and the individual spirit, 

( 2 ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

( 4 ) 6ne individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object, and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by ttarayana, the son of Trivikrama, there was ip the 
11 l R. G. Bbandarkaf’s Works, Vol. IV. J » 
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town of Kajatapltha a family known by the t name of Madhyageha. 
Madhva's father was called Madhyagehabhatta' the naibe given 
to Madhva after Ms birth was Vasudeva. After Vasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, he was initiated as 
an anchorite by Acyutapreksacarya who thus became his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Kama and Vedavyasa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest ip the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatirtha went from country to country, putting down 

the advocates of the doctrine of Maya and others, and 

established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 

nabhatlrtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavatlrtha, and Aksobhyatlrtha. 

Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagann^tha in Orissa to bring the 

original idols of Kama and Sita. Anandatirtha ’s other nafnes 

were Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 

the family of Madhya. 

• 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srlkurmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nara- 
haritlrtha is represented to have cbnstructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasimha in the year Saka 1203.® 
The first person therein mentioned is Furusottamatlrtha, who is 
the same as Acyutapreksa 5 * then his pupil Anandatirtha, and the 
last is Naraharitlrtha, the pupil of Anandatirtha. This Narahari" 
tlrtha is considered by someitb have been the rule'r of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
Bame name, in the slightly modified form of Narasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1. Kallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of- South Kanara is stated 
to be the birth-place of Madhva. Ijb was probably the same as the 
Rajatapltha of the Madhvavijaya. ftrap. Gaz., Vol. XIV, page 314. ) 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff, 

3. Madhvavijaya, VI, 33, 
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1225. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srlkurmam of Nara- 
haritlrtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king's reign 1 . He was* Nara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetorio, 
the Ekavali B , Naraharitirtha 's other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 i 3 . All these 
epigraphical reoords confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
..haritlrtha was sent by Anandatlrtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 

Now if Naraharitirtha 's active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to &aka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatlrtha 's 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shail 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 4 . The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatlrtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatlrtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Naraharitirtha who occupied- 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 *as the date of the first pontiff's birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 ; and, as we 
have seen, his latent date in the Insoriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikas and divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, page 262, note. 

2. See my ’note in Trivedi's edition of the work. BSS. [ = Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439 ff. N- B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. * * 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Meiha at.PhalmSru, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Anandatlrtha was born in Saka 
1119 and died in Saka H99; EP- Ind., VI, p. 263, note. 
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with Borne modifications of their own God is a substance. 
The supreme soul, possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of hiipself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy.- 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mukta ) like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in spaoe 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 

Jlvas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Rjus 1 2 * * S. who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of ftudra, Garuda.i Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gods, Rsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All fhese individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. , , 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the -equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other prinoi - 
pies of the Samkhya system, as modified by the Puranas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 

1. This account of the system is abridged from a work called Madhvasid- 

dhSntasSra by FadmanSbhasuri, tprinted in Bombay by Javaji Dadaji, 

irnayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in Saka '815, correspond- 

ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

S. ? jus are a olaae of gods. 
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sentient objects into his inside, lie enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, whioh is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
plaoe. 

All knowledge springs from Paramatman, whatever the means 
by which’it is produced. It is of two kinds — that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know- 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in- 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) Vairagya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore ; (4) self-surrender 
(Saranagati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that Pie will 

j * * 

unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His : (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know- 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a ,Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also ; ( 7 ) reflection over what has been taught ; ( 8 ) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love'of God (Parama- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. Thio love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all others, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss ; 

( 10 ) sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
respeotful love or reverence for superiors; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul; (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i.e.,sins 
great and small ; ( 13 ) -resigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all ; ( 15 ) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned; ( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Upasana or wor- 
ship. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the Sastras, 

( 2 ) meditation. Meditation ( Nididhyasa ) is placing Bhagavat ' 
before the mind 's eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Amanda 
joy ), Atman ( spirit ). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brahmadeva to man. - The direct 
knowledge of God attained by* men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge ip the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of thp whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

t 

§ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Goplcandana* abov e the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre. The two white 
lines are joined by a cross line on the bridge of the note. They 
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wear on the shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the oonoh-shell, the discus, 
and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma- 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or' Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatirtha himself. 

Anandatirtha composed thirty-seven' different treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; but it will be seen from the 
. account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Krsna, are also adored. But the Gop&la- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Pancaratra or Bhagavata system has 
been set aside by* Anandatirtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 

XVII. Nimbarka. 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fe'ar of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of M&ya, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz., 

( 1 ) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 

! — t — — 

1 For the names of these, see the QranthamSlikSstotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1882-83, p. 207. {= Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24f. N. B. U. J 
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and ( 2 ) those who used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their oreed. 

ti 

The first of the former class we have to notice is Nimbarka. 
Nimbarka is said to have been a Tailanga Brahmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba 1 , which perhaps is 
the same as Nimbapura in the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisakha, and his father’s name 
was Jagannatha, who was a Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati *. He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudarsana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja*. Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparijata- 


1 Manuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7* Nimbarka was the “ Sun 
of Nimba”. 

2 Introduction to the commentary on DasaslokT by Harivyasadeva. It is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of Nimbarka’s 
birth. 

3 In my Roport On the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for the year 1882-83, 
I have given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatlrtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by Nimbarka ( pp. 208- 
12 ). This contains 37 names- There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Collection of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists dgree to No. 
32 Harivyasadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after Harivyasadeva, the lino appears to have divided itseif into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Samvat 1806 

corresponding to 1750 A. D., when Gosvamin Damodara was living. He 

* »** 

was the thirty-third after Nimbarka in the new branch line.. The thirty- 
third after XnandatTrtha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatlrtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D., so tkat thirty- three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of Nimbarka 'occupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to Damodara 
GosvamU, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of Nimbarka’s death, so 
that he lived after Ramanuja. This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No, 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1^.3,* conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more. Acaryas flourished after Damodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913. 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddjianta- 
ratna, usually called DasaslokI, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Davacarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavl, 
*and his successor, Sundarabhatla, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmliin. 

§ 52. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura- 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have ’no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute.* its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
• the rudiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities* 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a gross form, Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja s theory of Brah- 
man forming* with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by ‘the school 1 . For a further knowledge of the system, 

I will here give a translation of the DasaslokL 

I. Jiva, or the individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and As in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 1 

It is called knowledge here to show that it is able to know 

1. See KesVava’s commentary, Br, S. I. 4. 23. 

12 [ It. G. Bhandarkar’s works Vol. IV, ] 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Samkaracarya. 

II. The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : ( 1 ) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2 ) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds : ( I ) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as («)Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and ( b ) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings ; and (II) those who are.freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with the’perception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mumuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of three kinds : (1) not derived 
from Prakrti ; (2) derived from Prakrti ; and (3) time. In the things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
the three colours, viz., red, white, and dark. 

The first class consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme £>oul, It is a reful- 
gence not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 

% •* 

feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class find are of an inani- 
mate nature, though they are not made of ipatter, i. e., not deri- 
ved from Prakrti 1 . 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 

eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for Ibis parts, 
and who is adored by all. . 

1. The physical attributes, given to God by Ramanuja and the rest and to 

which the word ‘ celestial * is sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 

this sense. • ' 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Pancaratra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a largfe num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
% though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika ), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [ Brahman ] is 
all is true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 

is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 

and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 

pluralism, sinfce there are three distinct substances, which are 
* 

called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual sflul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of moditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself;to\hose who ha via a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifications, and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no superior lord. This Bhakti is of two kirtds : the highest is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 

By the feeling of helplessness and other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Ramanuja’s 
system. The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should be known by the devotees: (1) the' 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the ’nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods’s grace; (4) the feelihg of enjoy- 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccfdananda ), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement (Vraja ), which is called the celestial city 
l Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actipns except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These • 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and Devakl, and enthusiasm, of Radha and RukminJ. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul*, dependence 
on others than God and one’s preceptor, indifference to the com- 
mands of God contained in the sacred books* worshipping other 
gods, gi\ing up one’s own peculiar duti.es, ’ ingratitude, spending 
one’s life in a worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of Nimbarka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development <?f it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or*self-s*urrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him is generated. His Sadhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Ramanuja’s system. Rama- 
nuja, as we have already remarked', changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Upasana, or the medita- 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Nimbarka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
karlai, or Southern Learning, of the Ramanujlyas. But the great 
different between the two teachers is, that, while Ramanuja con- 
fir^ himself to Narayana and his consorts LaksmI, Bhu and Lila, 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned® rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Rama 
.and not Kssna 5 and to ‘these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimbarka’s system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim- 
barka was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Radha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathura 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Goplcandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 

® • t 

whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbarka 

were divided into tw.o branches. The reason for the division was 
•* • 
probably this new. distinction. 

XVIII. Ramananda. 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 


1. [ Ante, p.,80. N. B U.] 

2. [Ante, p.49. N.B. U. ] 
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called, an outer court, though they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedantins 
assert, to do the duties prescribed for their mean position, and rise 
in succeeding lives until they were finally born as Brahmanas, 
when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa. or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 

But Bamananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and ali could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted.into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Bamananda, was the use of the’ 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Bama and Sita instead of that 
of Krsna and Badha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
sayB that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he sta'tes, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D., as the date of the 
birth of Kablr. This would rather make Bamananda live long before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kabir was his successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil 1 . The authority 2 I have 
consulted states that he was born at Prayaga as the 'son of a 
Kanyakubja Brahmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife Suslla. 
The date of his birth is given as # 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Sarhvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja. The 

1. The Sikh Religion, etc., by M. A. Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100—1. 1908 A. D. 
is said by Macauliffe to correspond to tj^e 510th year of his era. By his he 
must mean Kablr’s. 

2. Chapters from tbe Agastya-Sarhhita with a Hindi translation by Rama 
NSrSyana D5sa, completed in Saiiivat I960, corresponding to 1904 A. d. 
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date of Ramanuja’s death is usually given as 1157 A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D., is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for Ramananda is 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 

From Prayaga Ramananda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of ’ Raghavananda, a teachar of the Visistadvaita school of 
Ramanuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 

himself became the founder of a school. As indicated above, he 

• 

took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and their names are : 1. Anantananda, 2. Surasarananda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. Narahariyananda, 5. Yogananda, 6. Pipa, 
7. Kabir, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, 10. Dhanna, 11. Galavananda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. Padmavatl. 

Of these Pipa was a Rajput, Kabir was a Sudra and spoken of 
also as a Mahometan following the profession of a weaver, Sena 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavatl was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad- 
mitting them^as Jhis disciples. Ramananda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Samvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives him a life of 111 'years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of Rama spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gopala-Krsna. t 

XIX.' Kabir. 

» • 

§ 57. Tire* few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kabir are . these. He was the son of a 
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Brahmans widow who oast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaver of the name of Niru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nima, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Nlru, and 
Kablrwhen he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Ramananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan aB his disciple and therefore had ireoourse 
to a contrivance. ;He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at k which Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama ! What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon ?”. Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama ” as a Mantra communicated to him by Rama- 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Rama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming [that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by RamSnanda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been trampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramananda remembered the * matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master’s 
Matha and joined him in his disputations with the Bandits. 

For some time Kabir lived at Manikapuf, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainls. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Pirs. He heard their discourses, condemned 
their teachings and said : “O Shaikhs, of whatever name !» listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”? In one of the books of this 
sect. Shaikh Taqqi iS represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a PIr, 
or the religious guide t of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kablr miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
, reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 

Kablr died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
; and buried it. at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kablr 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamd.ll. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kablr came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainls, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kablr lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kablr was a disciple of 
RamSnanda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufi', but all his writings show a com- 

It 

, plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kablr ‘s writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap- 
pears to bc*purely Hindu, though Kablr was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
BrShmanas pi*oud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
. sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kablr ate conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D., 1 2 aqd according to Mr. Macauliffe he 

1, Kabir and thp Kabir Pa nth by Rev. G. H. Westcott • Cawupore, 1907, p. 44. 
8. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VII. 

13 ( R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vo). IV. ] 
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was born in Sainvat 1455, corresponding tcf A. D. 1398\ and he 
died in A. D. 1518% having lived for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from. 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise' with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Westcott’s date for Kabir ’s birth is true, Kabir cannot 
have been a disciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. M^cauliffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda ’s death, Kabir must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma- 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kabir lived 
for 1L9 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
such long lives might well be questioned. But, until we have 
more evidence, the dates for R&mananda already noticed, and for 
Kabir as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to have really Been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master’s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kabir s works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ramananda's 
name does not occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God’s being 
Videha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
Ramanuja’s system. 

§ 58. We now give a translation of a few passages illustra- 
tive of the teachings of Kabir*. . * 

1. The Sikh Religion, &o., Vol. VI, p, 122.* ' ' 

2. Ibid. pp. 139-40. * * 

3. The edition bonsufted is that published with a commentary under the orders 
df Raghurajasimha, Maharaja of Rewab, in Sarfivat 1924, 
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» First Ramainl. ’ 

1. There was in the inside a substance called Jlva or indi- 
vidual soul ; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘desire’; and she was called Gayatrl. 3. 
That woman gave birth to three sons? Brahma, Visriu and Mahesa. 
4. Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is ncf third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife.” 
6. The father and son had a common wife ; and one mother has a 
two-fold character $ there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to reoognise his father. 

Second Ramainl. 

I. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2. And 
of the woman were Hari, Brahma and the enemy of the three 

e , 

cities (Siva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4 — 6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahma settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmanda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance ; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumoision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhl). Kabir proclaims : All this 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
RSma all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Kabir’s accaurit of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
Rama there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then that substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Gayatrl and sound 
(Sabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1. Ramainl is a piece of composition^onsisting of several CaupaTs ( Sk. Catu- 
spadl), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the* last two rhyming with each other, and a Sakhl ( which is 
another species of metre ) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls oame into toeing, or were deve- 
loped out of a substanoe which was their subtle form, at the. will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material cause of 
the world, but a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Kablr’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same- 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis- 
tinction of castes and raceB was a later fiotion. Kablr thys appears, 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth;RamainI. 

The substance of the first five Caupals seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Rama), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas and Eit&bs (book's) 
came to be composed. 6 — 8, In all the four ages the devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. 

Eighth Ramainl. 

1. The precept “ Tat tvam asi ” ( that thour art ) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, ahd those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length ). 3. Sanaka and N&rada 
. became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between JanaXa and Y&jfiaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Rama sang , together the 

same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 

• # 

6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless ( Videha ). 7 ( S&khI ). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’' or “unperceived”. , 

In this Ramainl Kablr shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hiudu sacr&d literature, so that he cannot 
have been a ifiere '‘Sufi and Mahomedan”. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme apd the individual souls, 
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which is regarded as- being laid down in the expression “That 
thou art" of the Ch&ndogya Upanisad. The commentator says 
that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixtoen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body’’. Kablr 
takes all the individuals he has named in this BamainI to have 
preached duality. 

In. the fourteenth BamainI there is a condemnation of the 
several systeids of religion-that contained in the Purfinas, that 
of Brahms, .Hamsa, Gopfila, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth BamainI. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friehd (God). 2. They practise SamdhyS, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
all the four Yugas Gayatrl has been taught ; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe ; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour? 7 (Sakhl). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Nirvftpa ; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes ( Videha or Nirguna). 

Kablr here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brafimanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, i. e., 
the Adyaita, or adualistio, system which they follow. 

Fortieth BamainI. 

' 1. The sea, whioh is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the bun, the moon, and the thirty-three crores of brothers. 
2. In the whirlpools ( of such a universe ) they ( men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned the touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows "the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of wayB. 
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4. Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself, and nobody knows 
Rama who dwells in the heart. 5. (Sakhi). They themselves 
are Hart (God), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukti 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there-is a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 

Sakhis. 

« 

I. 

31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kablr has climbed it. 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own systefn. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness ; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an'enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief ). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260, The Kablrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or -faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they h^ye thrown 
out the nectar. 358. “I am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me. ” (This- is what some people 
think). Kablr says that, when one does not -know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rama, but no one actually became Rama. Kablr says that] those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita- 
tiveness to actual fixperience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 372. Seeing a void, men were misled 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

ir. 

91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show- 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off inconsequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion : Brahma, Visnu, 
Mahesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son of Gauri. 209. Do not kill a poor living creature ; the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from ( the sin of ) killing, 
even if you hear crores of Puranas. 

Ill 

122. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whoso virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to clo so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him} but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself ; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 282. ’If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you ; but if you endeavour 
to. acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become fnine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236. ,He has entered into every body and • remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, he 
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inspires him with the corresponding thoughts ( calculated to en- 
able him to achieve success). 

Here'the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines; the second gives a specimen of Kablr’s moral 
teachings; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Eablr, therefore, Was as 
muoh a constructive reformer as destructive. In Sakhi 260 of the 
first group, Eablr, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore,, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Eablr founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar.in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
madas, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces'. The followers of Eablr ’s sect are to be found princi- 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. Other Ramanandins. 

f 

§ 59. Malukd&s, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Ram&nanda ap- 
pears to be correct. Like Eablr, he seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the' price of. the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to bi'm by his wise 
preoeptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

Dftdu was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he . re- 
moved to Sambhar and finally settled at Naraina, about twenty 
Kosas from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at the end of 
Akbar ’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those, of 
Eablr. The only mode of worship was Japa, or thg repetition of 

1. For details, see Rev. p. H. Westcott's Volume on Eablr referred to above. 
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the name of R&ma. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects no temples. D&du inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) Nagas, and (3) Vistaradharins. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
into th,e service of princes as soldiers, and the th«rd lead an ordi- 
nary life. 

Raidas, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. NabhajI in his Bhaktamala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahlpati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him. 

Sena the barber, a follower of Rfimanaiida, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Marathfi country 1 . 

XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasidas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
SaravaryS or Sarayuparina caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
Samvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. • He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 
many places in India. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother’s Hulasi, and his own Rama Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dinabandhu Patliaka, and his 
wife waB called RatnSvali. His son ’s name was Taraka. 

Tulasidas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 

« • 

caritam&nasa, usually known as Rarfiayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A. D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasidas was ncjb a sturdy reformer 
like Kablr and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the IJhaktimarga, oy the path of devo- 

1. See Wilsoa’fi Hindu Religions. * ® 

X4 [ R. G. Bhandark&r’s Works* Vol. IV. J 
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■ tion, which is based upon a dualistic philosophy with a leaning:' 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. Tulasldfts died! 
in 1623 A. D. 1 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas’ teachings 
from his Rama-Satasal, the composition of which, as stated in- 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha, Samvat 1642 = 1585 A. D. 

Chapter I. 

( Doha 3 ) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, TulasI understands and hears, to 
be Rama, the blessed. ( Doha 4 ) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.” — So says 
TulasI. ( Doha 15 ) TulasI sees plainly, that in every pore of R&ma 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. ( Doha 6 ) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience ( confers the knowledge of 
distinguishing good from evil ). ( Doha 44 ) Where there is 

Rama, there is no [ evil ] desire ; where there is [ evil ] desire, 
there is no Rama. Oh TulasI ! the sun and the night do hot exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rama is afar, Maya ( illusion or 
temptation ) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long.; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( Doha 48 ) Says TulasI.: 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven ; and Yama takes avjay knowledge and devours it ; every- 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed”. ( Doha 57 ) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and, m such 
circumstances, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace. 

• • Chapter II. 

* . • 

( Doha 17 ) Says Tulst : “ Through the disobedience - of- God* 
man brings evil on" himself and dll his associates. The king of 

1. For details, see Dr. Grierson's articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIIt 
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the Suras, while governing hie kingdom, was reduced to dust 
mlong With his army and family”. ( Doha 18 ) Says TulasI : 

“ From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
overcomes everything ; avoid all harsh words”. (Doha 19) “A 
man attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it", says TulasI, “though they know this, bad men neglect 
to adore Rama. 

Chapter IV.' 

82 ( 89 B. I.). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh TulasI, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

'The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. 

83 (90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing ( in these three 
confluent rivers ), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 ( 91 B. I. ). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
is like the river of gods ( Ganga ) and clear knowledge is like 
Visvesvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
( Parvatl X shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and compassion. * 

• 

85 ( 92 B. I. ). V£rana3l is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is -Ksama ( forgiveness ) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI I the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 ( 93 B. I. ). KasI is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TulasI I considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do I choose where to ] reside durihg all the watdhes of the day. 

1. The editions consulted are those published by Navalkisora at Lakhnau in 

1886 and in the Bjblinthecajndica in 1897. 
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Kasi is associated with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told to practise 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 

87 ( 94 B. I. ). What ha's gone away will not come again. There- 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-<tey 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh TulasI ! give up all in- 
fatuation. 

^ * 

The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. . 

88 ( 95 B. I. ). The past and the future Kang together on the 
present. Oh TulasI ! do not entertain any doubt; get through that 
which is before you at present. 

89 ( 96 B. I. ). A good soul is like- the Manasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. Sin is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water) ; and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul become^ 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that' according to'TulasIdas 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be- 
comes holy and blessed. He should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious apd as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXII. Yallabha. * r 

§ 62. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Br&hmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kan^jaibva in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion l^aksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Yais&kha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. D.' That 6on was known as 
Vallabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in VrndSvana and for some time 
at Mathura. About that lime it is alleged that GopSla-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also Srl-Nathajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to CQme and see him, informing him that his companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he. might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or Srl-Nathajl. Srl-Nathajl commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out which a man would not be admissible to the Pustimfirga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
Srl-Nathajl®. 

Vallabha’s Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the #on of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the 'Emperor of Delhi*. NabhajI in his Bhaktamala makes 
Jnanadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his success- 
ors 1 2 3 4 . The first was Jnanadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Sampradaya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the. Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power macfe a male buffalo repeht the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related -of the Jnanadeva of Mah&rastra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadgltfi. But the 
. Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 

1. Yajiiesvara, Sryavidy5sudhakara. 

2. See HarirSya MaharSja’i GovardhanaprakatyakI VSrta, published in 

Saihvat 1935, p. 11. * 

3. Yajfiesvara, AryavidySsudhSkara, p. 228. 

4. Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 ( 1905 ,A. D.), pp. 95-98. 
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or of Jfi&ntMteva being his suooessor or follower. If, however, the 
tradition reported by NabhajI is correct, Visnusvamin mast have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth oentury. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saka 1212, corresponding to 
1290 A. D. 

The VedSntic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval bouI was not joyful, 
beoause he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3 ), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts ( MU. II. 1 ). By his own inscru- 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and his joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has peroeptible joy prevailing in it 1 . 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabhacarya's tect 2 . The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered im- 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical ,with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Sacoidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi- 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a fornr of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Maya ( illusive 
power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The .relation between the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls (Suddha- 
dvaita ). 

.» * 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 

_ - , — — 

1. SakalScSryamatasariigraha by Sriniv3sa, Ckowkh. Series. 

« « * 

2. Suddh5dvaitam5rta$da by Giridhara, and PrameyaratnSrijava by B3la- 

krsna Bhafcta, Cbowkh. Series. 
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of existences, and (2) delivered from the trammels of life. The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that bis body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The. delivered souls are : (1) those who have become so while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu- 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and (2) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha 1 , 
where they' attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat ; (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That olass of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds : (1) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajlva\ and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s grace (Pustijj,va). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

SrI-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ),.but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence ; Cit, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He is 

i • 

called Purugottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes whjch are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1. 1 translate the word VySpi-Vaikuijtha thus. The Vyapi- Vaikuntha is 
above the Vaikuntha of Vispu, tho protector of the world. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees. 
*To those in whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunflfig passion he manifests himself as the sportive Krspa. In a portion 
of the VySpKVaikuntha there t is the Goloka with Vrndavana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers^of creepers, and the river Yamuna. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this Vrndavajia.jjnd Krspa sports 
With them there. 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with his 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndavana with itfe large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( ParamSnanda ). By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and. becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri- 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others ; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is called 
Antary&min ( the inward controller ). It is this inward controller 
that beoomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pustf is the grace ( Anugraha ) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the* next world. Muhapusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the 
four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pustibhakti is. of four kinds ; (1) Pravaha-Pustibhakti, 
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(2) MaryidS-Pustibhaktr, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mine, which is compared to a stream 
( PravSha ), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti ({love-adora- 
tion ). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking ( Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti ), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Vyasana), 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject -with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
ohoose the .eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the P&ftoar&tra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seph , everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love/ and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the 'inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Furusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birdy, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, whifeh confers boiindless joy. These 
eternal sports ‘are like those which Krsna wen? thTough when he 

15 l R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] • 
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became incarnate in Vraja and Vrndavana. Some of the devotees 
become, in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Gopls and join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain Mukti called S&yujya, 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari. 

8 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha. We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 

t 

modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and. 
they are spoken of respectively as Acarya and Gosalm or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindaraya, Balakrsna, Gokulanatha, Raghunatha, YadunStha, 
and Ghanasyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 

utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 

little of the washings of the feet | of Bhagavat ], and, with his 

face to tiie north or the east, should utter the name of the AcSrya 

and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 

Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 

well as of one’s own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 

Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 

the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 

stanzas of a poem called fehramaraglta should be Repeated; and 

then the Gopls, or cowher desses, should be adored. 

. * « 

After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna, Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing he shotild drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of Narayana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, ‘ifchd mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on the arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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forms of Visnu, Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gopls, He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers- and all otter things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. Ho should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 

He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Krsna to riBe from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
RadhS should be placed to hisleft hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Arati, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 

Then oomes the bath of Krsna. After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna sh'ould be told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. • * • 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 
should thqjj be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed In 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then t lamps should, be waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should Jjsu offorod. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on. A meal is again prepared 
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at night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping cot and made to deep 
again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the Tinging 
of the bell ; ( 2 ) the blowing of the oonoh-6hell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord ( Thakurjl ) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Goplvallabha food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps ; (11) after the last, the soreen is drawn up and* 
the God oannot be seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-i. e., no time for seeing him, -( 12 ) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, ( 14 ) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhaoarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pendently in a publio plaoe of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offenngs. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of Gujarat, 
Rajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru ; and this dootrine is not 

seldom carried to an extreme. 

» • 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objeots. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God; and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This graoe of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The Mary&dS-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions,' ' does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of tf’ari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, Therefore, seems to be sportive enjoyments and it 
connot but be expected to influence the ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity oulminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a oharaoteri- 
stio of this sohool. VaUabhacSrya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as muoh men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this sohool ; and his mistress Rfidhfi, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
oonsort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his R&dhS is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which Is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of NSrfiyana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man's life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports. Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamunft, constitute the basis of Vallabha ’s 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

• XXIII. eaitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of B&dha and Krona, . 
who is known by the name of Caitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who tallowed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the, emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the Hearts of man,- by instituting KIrtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radha and Krona and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had alsqpdy become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more Courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonlstnof the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preaohed spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of castes, and admitted all, includ- 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya’s original name was Bisambhar (Visvambhara) 
Misra, and his father’s name was Jagannatha Misraand mother’s 
Sad Debl. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya ( Nabadvlpa ) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A.' D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported^ 
to have played pranks with t ha.wWo men of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
alBO known by the name of Gaurahga, i. e., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachml Debl and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and Binging were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and oh his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the ferShmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and 4he love of Him as'well as singing 
His name as the only effectual ways to. salvation* He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love hqd been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advaitacarya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to gfiJiQ the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that pf the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 

Ac&rya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 

became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 

was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 

by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 

who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 

the god Krsna. 

« 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Srlbasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Yaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
fclrtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Samnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bharat! of Katva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wanderqd about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith 1 . On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Samkaracarya. Caitanya' 
condemned Samkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Samkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badarayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
( ParinamavS.*da ) was held by the * author of the Sutras, while 
Samkaraft&rya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivartavada ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Purl, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died in Saka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A. D. 

§ 68* Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

* 1. The above i£ an abstract of the account given by J. Beames in his paper 

published in Ind. Ant. Vol. II, pp. 1 ft. • 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
ezoites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahmaiakti ( power ) pervades 
the universe and assumes a oorporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power ( M&y&sakti ), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power ( VilSsatakti ) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every , 
two of them ( PrSbhavavilfisa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilftsa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, etc., VSsudeva representing 
intelligence, Samkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions* of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Samkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in oon- 
sonanoe with a system of which love and sport form the distin* 
guis hing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers : the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jlva, or individual soul. His chief power' is that which 
oreates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mah&bh&va, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Radhfi, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings *of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of ‘che cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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■ The Supreme Soul ( Paramatman ) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
connection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 
and Jlva rests on him ( Asrita ). The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance (Maya), and Jlva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cutB off its shackles, he dis- 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone 1 . 

§ 69. Krsna Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaitananda are 
called the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nity&nanda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nityananda was 
appointed by Caitanya himBelf as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathur&, Vrndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal : on© at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Ambik&, to Nijjy&nanda, and the third at Agradvlpa, to Gopinatha. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka- 
daksina in Northern Syl’het, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasahi district, a temple is 
erected in hiB honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended, by about 25,000 persons. 

1 • 

1. See Gaur&ngatattvasaha GaurSngacarita by Prasha, Kumiira Vidya- 

fatna, printed at Calcutta* 

16 l R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoLIV ] 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya e*e 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of the 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of TulasI herds 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Hari’s 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, a§ gcds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bair&gis, or recluse^. 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Kprta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. 'The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and Sanatana, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Ras&mrtasindhu con- 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or B'hakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Vaisnavism. 

* 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently • even than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a # sect, the members of # which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and •’Attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas (literally, the condition* of companions). They deserve 
notice here'o'nly to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting corrup- 
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tions must ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripura- 
sundarl has led to the same result. 

Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimb&rka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
undergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Got is generally. 
But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivamsa, 
Visnu-Purana and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the*cowherdesses engaged in Krsna ’s amorous sports in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krsna’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con- 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
Radha in later timas. In the apocryphal N aradapah car atra- 
Samhita, as mentioned before , 1 the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then bad amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
of Rukminl occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Radha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Krsna ’s, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistress of the cowherd g'od, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character. t 

In the Rima cultus, Slta is a dutiful and lovfe&> w[ife, and is 

1- [ Ante, p. $8 N. B. U. ] 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a post*, 
tion entirely subordinate to Rama, while R&dh& is often preferred 
to Krsna. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Radha, and consequently the moral influence of R&maism is 
more wholesome. Kablr does not, so far as I know, mention the 
name of Sita at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his R&ma 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the R&ma cultus* 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Radhakrenaism. 

XXV. Namadev and Tukardm. 

§ 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at P.andharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhlma or Bhlmarathl. The full name 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the ety- 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitthu, and 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted into Kusta in the 
Goanese dialect and Kutta, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese •, and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince Visnu vardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti 1 2 . 
The terminations ba and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of tl\e king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Paundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the Bhlmarathl, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A. D. 8 . Now if the 
Paundarlkaksetra was situated on the Bhlmarathl or Bh)m& river, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Pandharl which is the alternative name of Pandharpur; and 

1 Sec above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vo'l. XIV, p. 68ff, 
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the god in whose vicinity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthal, or Vithoba, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
name and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, which corresponds to 1270 A. D„ Bhfinu the son of 
Ke&ava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in Pandurangapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Vittbala together with the god6, were greatly gratified.' 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro- 
bably given to it because it was the oity of Pandurahga. 

Pandaranga, or Pandurahga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Rudra or Siva 8 . And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going to 
that of VithobS or Vitthal*. Pandurahga, which is the same as 
the Pandurahga of Hemcandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Vitthal. Whether then the city wbb called 
Pandurangapura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Vitthala and Pandurangapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vitthal had no 
connection with tlje name, and it was given to the city on 
account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba’s 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Pandurahga became identical 
with Vitthala. 

The name Paundarlka occuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarlka, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar- 
pur was, it is‘said, a forest of the hame of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundallka, who spent all his time in 
the service of hiB aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living a{j Dvaraka, he remembered Radha, who was the object of 

1. Early History of the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 115, in whioh, however, 
Ke£ava, the father of BhSnu, is bj mistake represented as the sacrificer. 
[ — Volume III of this Edition, page 161.— N. B. U. ] . 

3. De&inSmam&lS, VI. 23. » 
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his fervent love while he was in Gokula. Radha, who had, after 
Krsna ’s leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residenoe in the. 
Himalaya mountain, for the practice of austerities in consequenoe 
of her separation from Krsna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and oame at once to Dvaraka and sat on 
the lap of Krsna. Some time after Rukminl, the wedded wife of 
Krsna, came to the place, and Radha did not rise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Krsna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
Rukminl, and Rukminl got offended, left Dvaraka and Pandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis- 
appearance of Rukminl and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place where Rukminl 
was lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Krsna then went to the hut of Pundallka to leward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundallka 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
( Marathi : vlt ) and asked him to stand on it and wait for* him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Krsna stood on the 
brick and there he was joined by Rukminl, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. 

Pundallka has been referred to as the originator of the Vitthal 
cult of devotion both by Namadev and Tukaram, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the«person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He ‘established 
himself at Pandharpur and it m,ust be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Ksetra) Paundarlka, which I dentify 
with the modern name Pandharl in the first Inscription. The 
Pandurahgapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no womah was connected with the 
Krsna worship, as^we have seen in \he case of the pure P&nca- 
ratra or Bha-gavata system. Then came Radha to fie associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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Nimb&rka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while Rukmini, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and Rukmini by the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamabal. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminlpati or 
Rukminlvara, the lord or husband of Rukmini, and not as RadhS- 
vallabha, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
Rahl the Marathi form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in- 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

* This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Brahmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were^amdev and Tukaram. 

§ 72. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi VamanI, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhaye-Narsinjlpur or Kolem- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Namdev 's father 
was Dama* Set, and that of his mother,' Gonabal. They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Nam dev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A. D. Namdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. 'He became a devoted worshippor of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a person named Visoba Khecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction . — 

il 

No.191 1 . “ A stone-god neyev speaks. What possibility then 
of his removing the disease of mundane ? A stone 

1. Tukaram Tatya’s edition, published in Bombay fti 1894. 
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image is regarded as God, but the true God is wholly different. 
If a stone-god fulfils desires, how is it he breaks when struck? 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of Dvadasl ( Barsl )' instruction was given that 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to Nama in his heart, and thus Khecar^ conferred a blessing on 
him.” 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
Namdev brings out in the following : — 

No. 151. “ The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe ! Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my- 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee ). Oh lord Pandurang ! thou art tne 
cause of all." 

It will thus be seen that, though Namdev worshipped the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads ; and thip God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. "Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
of the holy places X The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is effaced.bjtrepentance ", so* says Nama. 

-rfl 

1, Barsl is a town near«Pat?<Jharpur. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Bealise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
( lit. dwell in ) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari ; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pandurang will render himself manifest to you.” 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vows, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 245. “ Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees Vasudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart ( lit. house ) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment.” 

No. 1004. “ Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of oonduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. 'This should be rendered firm in 
the mind' and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment.” 

• In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a» devotee of Vasudeva arid sees him every where, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. - > 

This is a (Short specimen of the teachings of Namuev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of God 
17 ( R. Gr. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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form the sum and substance of it. Nam dev wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha — S&heb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these 1 2 : — 

No. 2352. “ He is one, [ but ] fills and encompassess many ; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely- one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything is Govinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
I accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev ; in the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice.” 

No. 2353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it ; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever sports in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them fbr 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall I do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khlr 3 to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall I do? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without ^Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly” 4 . 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by NamdevJ 


1 Tukaram Tatya’s edition. 

2 A preparation of mjlk and rice mixed with sugar. 

3 These two hy mns have been translated by Macauliffe in Vol. VI, pp. 41-42 
of the Stirfi Religion. The readings in the Bombay Ed.* have been com- 
pared with those in «the Grantha-Saheb, pp. 427-28 of the Lucknow Ed. 

of 1893. 
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§ 73. The date assigned to the birth of Namdev is, as we have 
seen, £aka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 
rary of JfUndev, the author of the JnandevI, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev 's writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished 1 2 . What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192-has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section 8 
that NabhajI in naming the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jnandev first and Namdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev’s Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
maybe formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of the hymns translated ) to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
Ramanuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Khecar’s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become verji powerful. The Mahomedans established themselves 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idpl-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the faotthat Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song (No. 364) of the 

1 See my Report on the Search for Ifenskrit MSS, 1887-1891, pago LXXX. 

[ = Volume II-of this Edition, p. 343, — N. D. U. ] ' 

2 1 Ante, p. 109.— N. P. U. | 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. The Mahomedans 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. Namdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It will thus be seen that the date of Namdev ’s birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori- 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often coiifuse different t 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Tukaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village oalled Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of the family to which he belonged wap More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the ©Id 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the Sudra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that l?e lived for 42 years, 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 

Seven of Tukaram’s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Visambhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village; and placing the idols of Vithoba and 

a 

Rukmal in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukaram ’s father’s 
name was Bolhojl and he fpllowed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to Savjl, his eldest son. But Savjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. TukarSm, managed 
the affairs somehow, till he becatpe seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally fe^t 'desolate when this occurred, 
and being/ irtan of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo qby 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and he incurred 
loss in his trade. 
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Tukfir&m was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jij&b&I or 
Avail, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending . impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed — the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tukaram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
* 

his younger brother Kanhy a protested against it. Then,sitttng on the 
banks of the Indrayanl, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhya, and told him to live separa- 
tely from him, and his own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
whioh is known by the name of Abharig, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife, Avail, who often found herself 
in gre$t straits. 

Tuk&rftm’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Klrtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing «f songs. These discourses gradually** became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him extempore while engaged in the disoourse. . . 

Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising , 
prince, SivajI, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to 
hear Tukaram ’s Klrtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tukaram. however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion SivajI attended his Kirtan atLohagaon, about six miles 

I 

from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukaram, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis- 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the IndrayanI, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaram 
suddenly disappeared. No further account oihis death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhangs. He spoke in Abhangs and 
wrote in Abhagns. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his, immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The’ collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhangs which are not to be found in the first' collec- 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 

devotion and purity'of thought. < 

•. '*** 

We wilfnow give a few specimens ; — 
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First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Simhastha 1 comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins ; says Tuka, without devotion and faith every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap ( lit. prepared a decoration for thyself ). 
Even if the bitter Vrndavana fruit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior* (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble T ” 

First coll., No. 90 ( 1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rioe 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pandurang?” 

Here Tukaram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll., ) Tukaram condemns the worship of 
goddesses, J&khal Jokhal, of gods like’Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of Ifim whose consort is Rakhamal. Tukaram was thus 
a devotee*only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show : — 

First coll., No. 4361. “Thjr greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the ptjwer of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupitor is in the sign of Leo, the period is cVAitfidirgd favourable 

for thi washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik, 

shave their heads and mustaches and.bathe in tbg river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued ( the great serpent ) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so ? Says Tuka, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother ? place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace.’ * 

Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Rsis,* 
sages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 

these things Thou hast filled up numberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible. ” 

First Coll., No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro- 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means : — 

First coll., No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words ; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts.” 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God : — 

Second coll., No. 1411. “ Oh Narayana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feejr; even if 
modes and methods are followed fop crores of Kalpas, 1 bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss of bliss, whjch is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjeyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to nje, oh thou ! the 


1, A long fabulous period. 
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sustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [ which 
produce it ].” 

But this God is not to be seen by those whoso passions are un- 
restrained 

First' coll., No. 4420. “ The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. 1 
am not able to ascend them, nor do;I find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is 'there of my attaining Narayana, my friend V Pandurang is 
lost to me ; says Tuka, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
thejn present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large : — 

Second Coll., No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh PSndurang, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
mother of the helpleso ; says Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
leave- my frame without thy might. ” 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, Tukarfim became famous and was 
praised everywhere, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recog'nised as pride or conceit, 
and he was {greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him* from this pride and bestow humility of spirit : — 

' First coll., No. 1779. “ I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore, oh king of Pandharl ! my mind is afflicted. 
Who knq,ws what is-in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit ; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the hands of egotism.” Again 

I ‘‘U 

First coll., No. 1133. “ What shall I do wij;h fame and worldly 

18 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, lY. } 
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honour and greatness ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by hiB 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me", if it 
leads me to thy feet.’ ’ 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until eft 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following : — 

First coll., No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality ( dwelling ). Now tby 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and God’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly : — 


First Coll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as thd soul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I toas confined to one place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of me and mine. NSrSyana has now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in. him I have 
remained at his feet ; Tuka says, the fulfilment of what I under- 
took I have manifested to the world.” 

« t 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher man. 


There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to , 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few ^specimens w,ill now be 
given: — 


First coll., No. 3800. “Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one ’to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whose* name is Atlanta, or Endless, is very merciful ; Tuka says, 
P have experienced this and therefore announoe it to all. ” 

Second Coll;, Ho: 5383. “ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail ; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority ; who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Ganga and whose heart is tender ; Tuka 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet'* 

First coll.. No. 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
Narayana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Relatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.” 

First coll., No. 1368. “ Do not give up food ; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of Narayana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again ; nothing else 
is to be taught but this.” 

Here Tukaram dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

» - 

The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe- 
ther Tukaram followed the Vedantic theory of Samkaracarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 

theory such as the following : — 

« 

First coll., No. 300. “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds; Is there any profit ot loss by those transactions? 
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Little girls perform marriagfe (of dolls). Is. the relation ithtts 
established real ?. The happiness or misery, experienced .- in. a 
dream is seen not to be true when & man awakes. The expre- 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false; and the saying- that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is.a mere waste, of breath, 
sosaysTuka.” 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in -the 
style of Samkaracarya’s world-illusion. Again :- 1 - 

First coll., No. 1992. “ A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurang, how thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and m i n e are the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit and loss 'are 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep ; both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka.’ ’ 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parinama, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the cage of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone iB hejd by Samkaracarya. 
Again:— 

First coll., No. 2482. "When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? Tuk£ says, th'ou 
and I were one light. " • 

Here the losing of self-cOnsciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to be what is meant, and not quite a perfect 'identity of 
God and man. Namdev and Tukaram were not learned ' Pandits 
like Ramanuja and M adhva and cannot be expected to forniylate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tukaram was such a 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such a distinct- 
ness betwegp the three as would*render such a love possible, was 
constantly present ^ in his mind, and there are a great many 
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Abhahgs in whioh he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following : — 

» First coll., No. 1471. “His words should not be listened to, 
who expounds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee ( by asserting them to be 
identical ) ; so says Tuka.” 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
frs. opposed to the Vedas and as a heresy. Again . — 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to me is the service of thy feei 
Confer this gift upon me making it fit (to be given by thee ). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon m n some day.” 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita V edanta. 

f 

First coll., No. 1589. “I will make the mouth of the knowers 

of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
• •» 

abandon the pristine condition ( attained in consequence of deli- 
verance ). In singing; the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it ) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter. I , will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his prjde and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great ob]ect,of life, viz., 
love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and its substance; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tuka and became blessed.” 

, Hers, bis enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be* 
domes so great, that he instinctively, as it were, out' of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God* 
including the monistio Vedanta. as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhang in which Tuk&r&m 
sets forth the mission of his life 

First coll., No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
come for this very reason, viz., for bringing into practice truly 
what the Rsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds ; we 
will sweep dean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind ( of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to God has been 
wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age ; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy’.” 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukaram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
and practices, enforced humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXYI. Resume of Yaisnavism. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
about the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, but based on’theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dh&rma, or the religion of a single-rhinded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
glta, a discourse professing to be preached by Vasudeva-Krsna. 
It soon assumed a sectarian form and was called the Faficaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of Satvataand was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion <Jf* such a 
specific peeple. This faith mingled itself with the existing one 
in Narayana.Jha. fountain from wlfich all men have sprung, and 

1 The readings of this piece have been compared with those banded down 
orally and corrected. * 
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with that in Visnu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhagavadglta itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Samkhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems. 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhlras, or 
cowherds) who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdesses. So 
constituted, Vaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion 
was promulgated and disseminated by Samkaracarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
love, which Vaisnavism enjoined. 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenuous 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North byNimbarka, 
who, however, gave prominence to the fourth or cowherdess element 
of Vaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’s mistress 
RadhS. also, Ramanuja having passed them over in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 

oentury by Madhva or Anandatlrtha, who established the doctrine 

» 

of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 

as that of tbe supreme God. In the North, Ramananda gave a 

new turn to Vaisnavism by bringihg in the name of R&ma, while 

Ram&nuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are derived, 

laid particular stress on the name Narayana. The preachings of 

Rim&nanda and his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular. 

R&m&nanda's religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 

century. He was followed by Kablr in the fifteenth century, who 

preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 

and condemned idolatry. ^ . 

• *• 

Vallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha. Caitanya about the same 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsna, for 
ever assooiated with Radha, who was idealised into an image of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Radha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukaram, in the first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi- 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kabir, and to a certain 
extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
two Maratha saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. * 

The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the 
Bhagavadglta, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to filie different 
spiritual doctrines ; the prominence that they give to one or other 
of the- three elements that wer'e mingled with Vasudevism ; the 
metaphysical theory that they set up ; and the ceremonial which 
they impose upon their followers. 

The Bhagavadglta was supplemented in later times by the 
Pftficaratra Samhitas and the Puranas such as the Visinu and 
the Bhagavata, and other later works of that description. These 
occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, .^nd brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter, to magnify the importance of their special teachings, and 
render them attractive. 



Part II. 

SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

L Introductory. 

Formation of the Conception of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 77. Sortie of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
Usas, pursued by her lover Siirya, or the Sun ( RV 1. 115. 2 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Milra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day ( RV. III. 59. 1 ; 
VII. 36. 2 ). And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at tha end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. IV. 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment ; and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers ot 
men. In these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons( Rudriyas ). 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can bo appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig- 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We wtll now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervador 
of the unhorse, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

II. The Development of the Idea of Rudea-Siva. 

1 ... 

§ 78. Rudra is represented as discharging hrilliaut shafts 
whioh run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII. 46. 3 ) and 

19 l R % G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J , 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( RV. 1. 114. 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them ( RV. I. 114. I ). When, in conse- 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114. 9 ). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
( RV. VII. 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. I. 114. 1 ). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra; and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I. 43. 4 ) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VII. 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Manu desired ( RV. II. 33. 13 ). 

The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our. 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ” ( RV. 1. 114. 8. ). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty *he perceives divine beings ( RV. 
VII. 46. 2). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is .raised to su- 
preme power. 

§ 79. The character of Rudra appears in a much more develop- 
ed form in the Salarudriya ( TS. IY. 5. 1; YS. chapter 16 ). Hie 
benignant form (Siva tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girisa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain”, 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in which he 
was believed, .tp dwell. The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com- 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field see a 
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black oloud tinged red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre- 
senting, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is oalled the lord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move*about in lonely places te prevent being detected, and also 
of qutoasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medioinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pasunam 
patih ) whioh roam in them. Then Pasupati beoame in later 
times a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“ lord of the quarters He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, whioh epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. The names Sarva ( arrow-wielder ), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, he 
becomes Sambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspioious, which 
names oocur at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Krttim vasanah ). How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. Bat, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Nisadas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish iB expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer,, Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
. generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work- 
men; potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas . are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they were his ;jrorshippers or'thur own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Afyan Rudra. This iast. supposi- 
tion appears very probable, sinoe the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequent- 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita- 
tions of civilised men. 

§ 80. In AV. the conception of Rudra is further deve- 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, hut 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed a§ separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Isathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1 ). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt against the Yatudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). SarvaMs called the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( Rajan ), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93. 2 ). Obeisance is made to Rudra who is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ). This verse occurs in ATJ. 
( VI ) and also in SU. ( II. 17 ), where, however, it appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. 

In describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken of as 
his two arms ( IX. 7. 7 ). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I. 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati ( tKe lord of spirits ) and Fasupati ( the 
lord of beasts ), ( XI. 2. 1 ). They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions ( XI. 2. 4 ). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, mem goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XI. 2. 9 ). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth ( XT. 2. 10 ). Bhava sees everything on 
earth. Nothing is far or near to Him. He destroys things in the 
farther ocean, being himself in ffae preceding ocean ( XI. 2. 25). 
Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and cele- 
stial fire ( XI. 2. 20 ). Bhava is the lord ( Isa ) of the heavens, the 
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earth, and Alls the whole atmosphere (XI. 2. 27). Bhava is address- 
ed as king (RajanX (XI. 2. 28). A wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati ( the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadasiva ), ( XI. 6. 9 ). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mahadeva ( XIII. 4. 4 ). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra's oontrol ( XIII. 4. 28 ). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out- 
oasts, in the intermediate spaoe of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the 
upper region, and Isana of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1-7). 

§ 81. In SB. ( VI. 1. 3. 7 ) and KB. ( 6. 1. 9 ), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas ; and, after he was born, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of whioh are the same as those 
* given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani.or the thunder- 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the pther four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Isana, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will -have been observed- that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrifio god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
( Rajad ). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the' stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. r|He is in fire and ..water, in plants 
and herbs, and in all beings ; and he is the protector' of Vratyas 
in all quarters ; and he is pre-eminently the ruler ( Isana ). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AY., and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
theosophjc speculations of SU., which we will notice further on, 
are based. 

§ 82. But the darker side of the nature of this god'was never 

forgotten. A sacrifice called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 

the Grhyasutras. A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 

( AG. IV. 9 ). The rite should be performed beyond the limits 

of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 

rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 

The Vapa, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering 

twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the, 

first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 

is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 

_ * * 

Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhlrna, and Samkara. Or the Vapa, may be 
thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed 
in a cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. In PG. 
(III. 8) the names uttered in throwing the .oblations are the 
wives, IndranI, Rudrani, SarvanI, and Bhavani. HG. ( II. 3. 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlrna being 
substituted for Asani ; and oblations are given to the wife of each 
by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha ” (to 
the wife of God Bhava ) etc., and not by uttering their proper 
names. 

Directions are given in PG. ,( III. 15 ) to render .obeisance to 
Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
to a place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
cemetery or by a cow-shed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
( I. 5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the orossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
comes to a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old large tree. 
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It will thus be seen that, in the time of the Grhyasutras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Vedic 
gods except Visnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
*his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man ; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Vaisnavism were the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship ; while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottopi, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in Visnu-N &r&yana-V Ssudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. 

III. Svetasvatara and Atharvasiras Upanisads. 

o ■ • 

§ 83. ■ Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of' Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svetftsvatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about thp nature of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled from 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality in the minds of the people. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world ; of these the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing further to be known (12). Pradhana is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable ; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“ Om ” the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, gutter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 

The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
R3.mS.nuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which ocours in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
and the purity of the self. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one Is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
whioh we have noticed as occurring fh the AV. 

In the third* chapter, we have in/'the beginning a stanza which 
sets forth that those become immortal who know him who possess- 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules over all the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who a’ one is the cause of production- and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra — and they do not recognise 
another — who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts everything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2). He has his eyes every- 
where,* his face every where, as inRV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cavse of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni- 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
countenance and not to do harm to men, etc. (5, 6). Knowing the 
lord (Isa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the whole universe, men become immortal (7). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor- 
tality. 

As formerly remarked,' a verso and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Tsana, Isa./md Siva; and the epithet Blxagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice (11, 12, 15, 17, 20 ). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Isam for Atmanah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which wo have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RY. X. 90 ). 

The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end ns well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other objects (2-4). We have then the 
metaph<)T of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly hnd the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. [ N. B. U. 1 

20 I R. O. Bhalldarkar's Works, Vo(. IV. J 

* i» 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the RV. ( I. 164. 20 ) and in the MU. ( III. 
1. 1 ). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler ( Isa ),. occurs in the MU. also ( III. 1. 2 ) 
but not in the RV. ' , 

After two verses there is another, in which Mays is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara ( 10 ). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver, Isana, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
( III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading ( 12 ). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarblia to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva ( the auspicious ), who is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( 15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16), This god— this great soul — whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness ; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or nonentity, Siva alone existed. He was. the one un- 
changeable tiling, apd he was the bright light of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There iB not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of whioh is the same as RV. 1. 114. 8. 


In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Kabila and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (2). Giving 
various forms to each group ( lit. net ), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sup illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so &iso the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Bratimadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6). 


The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, tho 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways and 
goes throhgh a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb,* bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minrie as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth patt of the point of d hair, and is endless’. In himself 
he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on the 
My assumed by bun (8, 9, 10). He assume, many gross mi 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be know able by Bhava faith, love, -or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of whaf 
precedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) ; that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11) ; and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Samkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a verse to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
( i. e., make him known ) ; when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (Y. 15) and in MU. 
(IT. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author’s self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas — 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and ,who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
( 18. 19 ). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be ,seen that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Sariihitas of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a ' floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Munclaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this ; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths fcfjout the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Suprelii? Soul, which wayns characteristic of the Upanisad 
doctrine in general. . Certain Yoga processes are prescribed to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is a percep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep- 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 

This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and MaheSvara, and his powers are spoken of as Isanls ; but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaraoarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers of the different schools, and not by those of one school 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated,' a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophic speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and ppurs its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine \vas in full swing. Vasudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis ; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while ih'the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone’in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time, were directed towards hinl ; but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 
came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 
1 Ante, p. 31, and p. 153. [. N. B. U. ] ‘ — — 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them ; consequently the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 

Uma'Haimavati. 

§ 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
Upanisad, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the . 
name of Uma occurs. She is called Haimavatl, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife .of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is : — Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and laid . 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass ; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woifian of the name of 
Uma-Haimavatl and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things,, in 
Vhich the old Vedio gods had lost their power or hold over men,, 
and Brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she l\ad come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86 . The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Rudra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rullra who 
he was. He said that he alone was,* is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he., is Gayatrl, man, woman, etc., 
and thus 9 mltffber of thingB are? mentioned with*- which he is 
identical. Then Rudra was invisible to them, and they raised 
their arms and praised him -saying: “„He who is Rudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also is Brahmadeva, a bow # to him In the 
similar sentances that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Visnu, Mahesvara, Uma, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc. The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
, the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Rudra he is 
called, because he alone oreates and absorbs everything. He is 
called Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Isanls. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some cases. 

The substance of what follows is thus given by Samkara- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode- 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
( Manana ), etc., become a Paramahaiiisa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasupata vow ( Yrata ), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are*anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
• Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash.is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the Pasupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Pasu, or the individual soul, is tied. ” 

Here, the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed as a vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a. deliverance from 
the trammels of life. The erferession “ Pasupasavimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upanisad 
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therefore belongs.to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi- 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. 

IV. Rudra'S>iva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bhlsmaparvan Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating ( 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of UmS, 
mother of Skanda, KatyayanI, Kai all and a number of others* In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kirata, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar" of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). * 

In the Dronaparvan again, ( chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the ' 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in whioh 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, < and these 
Arjuna took away.. 

In the Stmptikaparvan ( ch^p. 7 ) Asvatthaman is mention- 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a sword from 
him. Siva himself enters jnto his body, and Asvatthaman 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumna, 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once told Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Samkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadova’s having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Purana ( chap. 10 ). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Satl, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all* those 
processes of the Yoga, which in thd Purana is called the Pasupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of M ahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri- 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion’ 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavati, one of 
his wivqs, expressed a desire for as good a son as Rukmini, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which, Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 
[ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahadeva. 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and bis son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be .the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text. Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god's ppwer and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing (' Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu’s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, whieh 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Samkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Lihga) is worshipped by men. He 
and Uina were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Narayana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons ho obtained was twenty -four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son as he wanted. 1 1 

/ 4 

§ 88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by thesa accounts appear to ^>e these. He wps a powerful* 
wrathful and impetuous god, but generous and bountiful, and 
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spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con- 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uma, 
Parvatl, or Durga, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Karall, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. His vehicle was an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Linga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it 1 , and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section* to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 

devilry of the savage tribes. 

* 

There are two places in the BV., in one of which Indra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers ( VII. 24. 5 ) ; and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whoso 
god is Sisna. Here evidently those whose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are ’meant as the enemies of the’ Vedic Aryas, who dis- 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my'own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not.Aowever, deny the possibility that when the SU. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god IsSna as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yonis, an allusion to th,e physical fact of the 
Linga and Yoni connected togethc'L may have been me^nt as typifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods Residing over every creative cause. 

2 [ Ante, p. 149 N. B. U. ] 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallio 
worship from the barbarian tribeB with whom the Aryas oame in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature whioh we have examined. 

The Linga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patanjali ; for, the instance he gives under P.V. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti ) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and 
not a Linga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com- 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu ’s discourse in the Maha- 
bharata. 

From all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked, 1 2 he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhjjasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various circum- 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Patanjali, images of Siva, Skanda and YisSkha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them*. The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, P. 157f. I N. B. U. 1 

2 Soe his comment on'p. V. 3. 99, 
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V. Origin and Diffusion of the Saiva Sects and the 

r 

Several Glasses of Siva Worshippers. 

§ 89. A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patanjali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat. — SWa, we have seen, is called Bhagavat in 
AU. — A Sivabhagavata oarried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. 2. 76 ). 

In the Narayanlya section of MBh., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines ( Santiparvan, chap. 
649, v. 64). Siva-Srikantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of' 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards reoognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (II. 4. 10) 
that the Rgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically 'than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but the,*e is evidence in the Pur a pas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first-supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23 ) and the Linga-Purana ( chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that whqp, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yug§s, Vasudeva, the best of • Yadus, would be born of 
Vasudeva,- he would incarnate himself as a Brahmacarin by the 
name of Lakjulin after enteriiig a dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called Kiya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pasupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end. go to the world of Rudra. 

Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that* Siva became ^lcarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula ) in his hand, in the country of Rhrgukacclia, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, Kusika and others, conversant with 
the Pasupata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and , 
matted hair, are mentioned. 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Prasasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in ,the 
form of Bhattaraka Srl-Lakulisa, and* dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form, four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya * 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D., 
found at Hemavati in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakulisa is 
represented to have been born again as Murrinatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines 1 . 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Nakullsa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him. 
From all this it appears that there lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakulin ( the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by th? Puranas to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended • 
to take the same place in ihe Rudra-Siva cult that the Pancaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Naraya'niya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B. C. 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent .of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vmsesikasastra after /propitiating Mahesvaraby the 


1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XX*!!, pp. 151-153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration ), and Acara 
( practice ). These two ways are common to both the Pasupata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there- 
fore, may have been* a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system. 
BhSradvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Vatsyayana’s 
Ny^yabhasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Ka’dphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
jot the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth eentury, lays down 
the rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sambhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kaiiada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century)’, calls the Vaisesikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically |poken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book! In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped ; 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern time?, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by. Jiim were the 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XI, pp. 255-256. » , 
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followers of the Paiupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of MaharSstra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the' 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. ' Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra. 1 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions' his having granted in Saka 880 ( =958 A. D.), a 
village to Gaganasiva, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
Isanasiva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the F&supata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. , 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambarl represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Tarapula’s minister SukanaBa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own ; 
but in another place he represents Vilasavati, the queen of Tara* 
pida, to have gone to the^temple of Mahakala on .thef fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhuti 
in the Malatlmadhava ( Act III ) represents Malatf to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. Now Vilasavati 
and Malatl and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some follower^ of which with a red clothing 
were waiting at Sukanasa’s door. It, therefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva wereZ-not members of t any of those 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV, p. 26. ' 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed in 
a previous section. 

Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class of lay followers 
or householders— and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
TBiang means these last by his Pasupatas— and a class of Saiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karahata 

as we have noticed. 

» 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers ( 1 ) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bans, Sri-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
yana, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas .afld the 
Rastrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

VI. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

§*91. The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own, the *so called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I‘ have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the strayinotices about the sects and their 

22 l R, G. Bhandarkar’s w'orks, Voi. IV. J • 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case id different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

Samkara says that the Mahesvaras maintain that Pasupati 

has revealed five topics ( Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 

0 

known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or jihe 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. R&m&nuja under 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Fasupati. Kesava Kasmlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pasupati." Sr Jkantha-Sivacarya calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahesvara is the old name as i6 evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above,' and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mahesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the Pasupatas wor- 
shipped. It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of P&supata sects ; and the founder of 

them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 

« 

The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsia. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
Lakullsa, being afraid, that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha ‘Oilluka. 1 This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called ah ornament to the 
L&kula school and another is spoken, of as “ a hand toLakula”*. 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine ( Siddh&nta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyayi,ka and Vaisesika'. This shows 

1 Ep. 'Cam. Vol. XII, p. 92 ( Translation ), 
i Ep. Cam. Vol. V*II, Sikarpur TanMj No. 107. 
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that he belonged to the speoific Pfigupata seot. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. oertain aeoetios are called upholders of the 
L&kul&gamasam ay a, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kalamukhas.* Here evidently the 
KAUmukhas are called Lakulas, whioh is the same as Pusupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word dakti and jlya, which appear to he characteristic of th.e 
]£fil&mukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to N &gasi va-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the L&kula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix siva.. Nagasiva is praised for emi- 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva*. From the ending suffix siva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in Sivatattva, it appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
Saiya school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Pisupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of NSgarisi, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin*. The suffix rasi is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the hearers of it belong to 
the Pasupata, or the Kalamukha school. In a seventh dated 1213 
A. D. a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 


1 Ep. Cam. Vol. VII, Pfc. I, p. 64 ( Translation ). 

2 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 135 ( Translation ). 

3 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of N$ga with the suffix rSsi instead o£ siva is mentioned in Inscr. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq ( Ep. Carn. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant is therein 
recorded to MSdhajlya, a disciple of N5garasi, who belonged to the 
Kalamukhas and was himself the disciple of Padmasiva-Pap<Jita. Another 
NSgarS4i is mentioned in Inscr. No. 48 (Ibid.,/. The grantee in this case 
is EalySpasakti, disciple of Sivasaktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
NSgarSii, “ bound to the Kalamukhas ", This NagarSsi, or these two 
NftgarSiis, appear to me to be different from the NagaSiva mentioned in 
the text.* And the use ef the termination r5si in his case, he being a 
Kalamukha,* and of the word $akti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of the Kala- 
mukha seot, the former being applicable to the Pa&upata also, 

• I *’ ' 

4 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq Ijo. 103, 
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of the learned Lakulin 1 . In an eighth dated 1285 A. D. the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin 2 . This 
perhaps refers to the later school of Lihgayatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name £&!&• 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. 'This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullsa founded a, 
Saiva system corresponding to the Pancaratra system, which the 
V&yu- and Linga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with’ 
it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping the name ; 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, the Paficadhyayl, or Pancarthavidya, has been 
handed down, fes will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the Bame'as that explained by 
MSdhava as Nakullsa-Pasupata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Samkara state that there were four of 
these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasid- 
dhantin and K&palika. Vacaspati, however, calls, the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. Ramanuja and Kesava Kasmlrin mention 
the same four schools, but call Karukasiddhantin by the name of 
Kalamukha. The word Karuka is probably a corruption of 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( according to the 
Pur Unas ) pupils of Lakullsa, or.this last name maybe the Sanskri- 
tised form of the original Karuka*. A work of the name of 

1 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 46. 

. 2 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 45 ( Translation )*. 

3 These four schools are mentioned in the VayaviyasaihhitS of the Siva- 
Purapa (II. *23, 177). The Saiva school), however, is called. SiddhSntamSrga 
and the Kalamukl.as are called Mahlvratadharas. 
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PaficadhySyl, dealing with the five topics alluded to above end 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Kesiava Ka&mlrin and is 
quoted by Kamananda on Kaslkhancla 1 . This must be the same 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in the section’ on 
Nakullsa-Pasupata and attributed by him to Nakullsa or Lakullsai 

B 

VII. The Pasupata System. 

§ 92, The five topics mentioned by Samkara and explained by' 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana ; ( 2 ) Karana, or the cause 
which is Isvara or Mahesvara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Om, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.; (4) Vidhi, bathing ( in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, i. e., the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Gudhacarya, i. e. incognito 
movement ; (5) Duhkhanta, which is final deliverance. This is 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata sect. 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent. It is of 
three kinds •’ (1) cognition (Vidya), (2) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these cognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) internal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinot external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Citta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thing 

1 See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. The Vayavlya Samhita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 
this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (Vidya^ of Siva 
and gives PaficSrtha as its name, i, e, Paiic&rfchavidyS. This PafloSrtha ap- 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers his reader to the Palioir* 
thabhasyadipiVa in his section on NakulIsa-PSsupata. In an Inscription 
in the temple of HarsanSth, which exists in the Sikar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of Visvarupa is mentioned as the teacher 
of the Pancartha-Lakujamnaya, i. e., the sacred book of Lakulin, called 
Paficartha. The Inscription is dated V, E. 1013 = A. D. 957, so that there 
can be^on question that the Pasupata system was attributed to : a human 
author nhmed Lakulin, the work composed by him being called PanoSrtba 
Ep. Ind. II. p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this book in the PurSpa 
shows that ity composition was tester than the foundation »of the schools, 
which, therefore, must be considered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has been apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal cogni- 
tion is. of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and determines for him the body of preoepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds : (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effeoted organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 

others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the * 

; / 

five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which, 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Pafica- 
rthabh&syadlpika and other works. 

II. The cause (Karana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
Sadya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

* 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 

through the conceptual faculty (Citta). It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
consists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
( Samvid ). * 

IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The firpt, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means or doors, T1 fe vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ashes and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahara ), muttering and circumambulation. Thus has Nakullsa 
said: “ One should besprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara; prostration, and inaudible repeti- 
tion, With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making' of the sound * ha l ha 1 ha I ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the Representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. . 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) Krathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake ; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed*, (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled ; (4) SrhgSrana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful young 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what shopld be avoided ; (6) Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Cary 5. ), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. ‘For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that oile should besmear his body after the worship and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a>Linga ( the image of the phallus ). 

V. Duhkh&nta, or final deliverance, is of two kinds : (1) total 
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destruction of misery, and (2) an elevated condition consisting 
in tiie possession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
power of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objects which are atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
touching them ; (2) Sravana, or the miraculous hearing of all 
sounds ; (3) Manana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought; (4) VijnSna, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sciences with that of the treatises on them and the matter con- 
tained in these last ; and (5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, with their divisions and 
peculiarities. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as these : In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an effect ; here the effect is eternal such 
as Pasu, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
lord acts independently. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute condition ; here it 
is the attainment 'of the highest powers. With others Yidhi, or 
process, has for its fruit heaven and other, places, from which 
there is a return to mortal life ; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity etc.; ( to god ), from which there is no return. 

The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold: 

(1) Manojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 

(2) Kamarupitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort ; (3) Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, even when the 
operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
•long course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
system. 

It will be seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
In this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Rudra-Siva wjis the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
regions away from- the habitation of men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SU. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva ; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

Yin. The Saiva System. 

§ 93. There are three principles : (1) the lord ( Pati ), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pasu ), and (3) fetters ( Pasa ) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidya ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga ), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya ). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul ( Pasu ), fetters ( Pasa), and god ( Isvara), 
and determines the importance of formulas ( Mantra ) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ). This leads to 
initiation ( Dlksa ), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( Diksavidhi ), which is of many form's 
and has many parts. . The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible. 

I. How the lord ( Pati ) is Siva. Sjva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds ( Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything ; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karipan, etc. ; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas ( Mantras )’ being imagined to be the 

1 These five formulas, or Mantras, ire contained in the TA. ( X, 43-47 ) and 
in the MahanarSyanTya t Up. 17. The commontatot considers these to 
refer to the five # faces of Siva, respectively* They are Saefy'ojata, Vama- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Is3naii They are also galled forms of Siva* 
One of the D3nas, or charitable gifts, mentioned by Hemildri ( Panakhapda 

2 # 3 t R«G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. TV. J 
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different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva : (1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantresvara), (3) the great- god (Mahesvara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 

II. The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and knowd 

by the name of Ksetrajna ( self-conscious ) and others. It is 

eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 

one only, aB is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 

the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 

boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
/ • 

vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pasu is of three kinds : 
(1) Vijfianakala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kalah) 1 in consequence of the destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, pieditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Pralayakala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Mays). Vijfianakala is of two 
kinds : (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first 'are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are .elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows : 
(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. I, pp. 789-792 Bibl. Ind. ) consists of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular manner of these five forms of Siva- In 
giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
ident fied in*a Baiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of those elements in 
another, yiz., VIra-£5aiva*CintSmaoi, Sholapur 1908 A. D. 

1. See previous section. 
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the one-eyed, (5) the one Rudra, (6) he with the three forms, (7) 
Srlkantha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyesatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asatnaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken , off ), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahesvara Arnanta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresvara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Paramesvara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped .away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

I 

III. Pfisa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of frhit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner *of seed and its sprout. Maya is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc- 
tive power is the power of &iva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speeoh by means of which names are given' to things and thus 
their nature is determined. 1 
1. Satnbhudcva’s Saivasiddhantadivlika, Sholapur 1909, 
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§ 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (VidySpada), 
the nature of the other three parts has been suocinotly given 
«bove. A few details are these . The second part (Kriyapada) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one’s own initia- 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an • 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-sir principles ; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul ; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and Mahamaya, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira- 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (Muladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Linga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Nandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are : (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vitification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment of things belonging" to God; 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school. This last, as well as, the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the pa£h or go astray, and are spoken 
of by Sambhudeva, .quoted in the above paragraph, as revealed by 
Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the Siddhantasastra, or the true 

l, From the same work. f 
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Sastra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was' revealed by 
Siva. The Vayavlyasamhita also calls it the Siddhaiita school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the Pasupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
Siva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by Sambhudeva and Srlkanlhasivacarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
sariiliita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Ramanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lingayat school also. 

IX. Kap’ala and Kalamukha Sects. 

§ 96. Ramanuja tells us under II. 2. 35 or 36 that the Kapa- 

likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 

marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 

highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 

female orgail. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 

(3) an ear-ornament, (4) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 

thread ( Yajnopavlta ). He whose body bears these marks is free 

from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 

are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 

world and the next : — (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing 

the body..with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 

holding a club ; (5) keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 

the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Rudraksa, one string of 

matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the, body with 
• * 

ashes, and such other thingfj are mentioned in the Saiva 
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sacred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become Br&hrpanas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formance of oertain rites. For it is said “ One becomes a 
Br&hmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kapala”. 

In the Samkaradigvijaya ( chap. XV, vv. 1-28 ) Madhava 

brings Samkara into contact with the Kapalikas at a place which, 

according to the commentator, was Ujjayinl. T.he preceptor of 

the ^eot came forward to meet Samkara. His body was besmeared 

with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a 'skull in 

his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Samkara : “ The 

ashes on your body are all right 1 . But why dost thou carry an 

unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? "Why dost thou not 

worship Kapalin who is Bhairava ? How will Bhairavabecome 

pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the. blood 

of men and with wine ?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 

the king, who accompanied Samkara in his wanderings and the 

Kapalikas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 

were all killed. Then Krakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 

§ 

coming up to Samkara, filled the skull in his hand with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as Samkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Kapalikas, whom Samkara meets at Ujjayinl, speak of Bhairava 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of .food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Kapalin, i. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuti in his Malatlmadhava gives Srisaila as 
the principal seat of the Kapalikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away Malatl, the heroine of the play," from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her beforb the image of Karala-Oamunda 

1 Lines of .ashes are borne on the body by ordinary Saivas also,' and 

Saihkara’s body was marked with t/ie m. 
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near the cemetery to be killed and sacrificed to the goddess by 
her preceptor Aghoraghanta. . 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedic conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with "his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
(Skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of winp for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. From 
Ramanuja’s account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect ; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
th§ greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
such as eating'food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the Kalamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatimadhava, however, explains Kap&likavrata by 
Mahavrata', and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of Kapalesvara in the NaBik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mah&vratinB, 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of KapalikaB 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the Kapalikas and the 
Kalamukhas. 

* / 9 

X. Kashmir Saivism. 

S 97. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivism more humane and rational. The Kashmir 
Saivism has two branches, the Spandasastra and the Pratyabhi- 
jnasastrfc.. The authorship of the first is attributed to Vasugupta 
and his pupil Kallata. The t*wo principal works of the system 
are the Sivasutram or Sivasutrani and the Spandak£rikas which 
are fifty-one yerses only. The first are said to have been revealed 

1 Act I, p. 33, on 1. 127 of my second edition of the play. 
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to Vasugupta by Siva himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on a rock on the Mahadeva hill, and 
V asugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however* 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu- 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth. 1 What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasutras which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasutras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com- 
posed them himself. 

§ 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman 8 , 854 A. D., 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity must be referred to the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world. Neitherio they admit that he is himself ijie material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
some principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. God -is according to them independent and 
creates merely by the force of his will all that comes into exis- 
tence. He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis- 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 

1 For these various traditions see my -Report on the Search for Sanskrit 

Mtinuscriptswduring 1883—81, p. 77f. [ ^Volume II of this Edition p- 199f. 

N. B. U»1 I 

2 BUhler, Report of a Tour mado in Kashmir, p 78 
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the. images reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Sulin, or Siva, who is repre- 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials . 1 

Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by bis mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life . 2 3 Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
bcJuI. But the former does not perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity. 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Ar»ava (littleness). v rhen his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Maylya, or effected by Maya. And 
when undei the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man’s consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happiness or misery in the end.* These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nada, which is the 

1 See Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Pratyabhijriadarsana. This versa 

is quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, Chapter IV; and by othor writers on 
* 

Alamlsaras. 

2 See the first note on p. 80 of my Report for 1883-84 -t Volume II of this 

Edition, p. 203n2 N. B. U. ] 

3 SivasQtravijnarsini by Ksenia raja under Sutra I, 2 and .3, published by the 

Kasmlra Government. j 

24 I R. G. Bhandarkar's works, VoU IV* \ 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from which rises speech. 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, RaudrI, 
Vima. 1 

The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him.® * 

S 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijna school of Kasmira 
- Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil Udayakara, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somananda.* 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 101*5 A. D., 4 wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century. 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as these maintained by the preceding one. 
But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system. There is an Upaniaad text 5 , from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. Sutra 4, and Spandupradipika, V, 42. These several kinds of Mala and 

Nada correspond to Pasas, or fetters, viz., Mala, Karman, Mays and 
Rodhasakti given by Madhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for the P3sa of that system and Anava for its Mala. It is also called 
Anava by Sambhudeva. ’ 

2 SivasHtraviniarfiini; I. 5. 

3 Bidder, RejtoH of a Tour made in K asm if; extract from Nop. 465-66, p. OLX. 

4Ibid- pp« 81-82. ( j 

5 KU . 5 15 ; SU. 6 14 ; Mil. 2, 2, 10. 
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that everything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by his illumining power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him- 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconsoious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
•fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
hpd so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e., when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res- 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which the other 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or Kala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
claimed ‘for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XI. The Virasaiva or Lingayat Sgct. 

§ 100, The foundation of t]iis sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His story is given in the Basavapurana 1 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of th§ 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekorama, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Virasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of political turmoil. From Iris native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Yijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157 — 1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was 4 raiscd to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the king's treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend hirVi. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish him ; but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. t 


1 This book anlTa good many others appertaining to the Lingayat sect have 
been published under, the patronage ^ of an influential and enlightened 
member of the sect, the late Mr. MallappiX Varada of Sholapur. 
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§ 101. There is a work entitled Vijjalarayacarita by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point, of view of an enemy 
of Basava, ami mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Lingayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical 1 . Basava thus 
\yas a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lingayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Vlrasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapurana, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines, 
lie laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv ; sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Kajyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again ill 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’u having built up the Vlrasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with DIksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 

l For the Lingayat account see the translation of the Basavapurana, Journ. 
B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself* printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson’s Mackenzie Mss. 
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choose a Guru, or preoeptor, it is neoessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Visvaradhya, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Beyanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments . 1 The same 
list is given in another treatise . 2 3 These five vessels are con- 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section . 2 The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age 4 . Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Vlrasaiva, or Lingayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
Siddhantadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before . 5 But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Anga, Linga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred r years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
• in the word aradhya, while in other books all the* five have that 
epithet attached to their names . 6 This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lihgayats. 

1 VivekacintRmapi PUrvabhSga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

2 ViraiaivScSrapradipika, Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33-37. * 

3 P. 177. note 1. 

4 PafioSoSryap&ficamotpattiprukarapa, Bombay 1903 A. IX. p. 1. 

5 § 95 . 

6 PaficRoRryapaficamotpattiprakara^a p. 35. 
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Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 
Mr. Brown 1 does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Ar&dhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrasiaiva creed. 
There lias been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Lihgayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy -Gayatrlmantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Vlrasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Vlrasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a' short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cal'ed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 
( The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is, the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
sessions. . It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be* 


3 Madras journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI, 
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comes divided into two : (1) Lihgasthala, (2) Angasthala. Linga 3 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual s<?ul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads ‘to final deli- 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper ; therefore, the former 
exists in the Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Ahga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the soul and Siva. , 

The Linga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
him. The Lihgasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalinga, (2) 
Pr&palinga, and (3) Istalihga. The first is without any parts 
(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired ( ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped ( ista ) with care. The Pranalinga is the intelligence 
‘ ( Cit ) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalihga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
the gross form. * 

These three Lihgas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross for D\ and being characterised by use (Prayoga ), formulas 
( Mantra ) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kali, Nada 
and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into two ; the first 
into Mahalinga and Prasadalihga, the second into Caralinga and 
iSivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and, ftcaralinga. 
These Bix operated on by six k intis of Sakti, or power, give rise 
to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated t>n by the power of intelligence '( Cit ), it forms the 
Mahalinga, the attributes of 'fhich are the absetfce of birth and 
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death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, subtleness, being- 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
( Caitanyarupa ). (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power ( Parasakti ), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya 1 which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Prasadalinga. 
^3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Adisakti ), Caralihga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa ( a person), and is higher than the Pradhana or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
permeated by the will power ( Icchasakti ) it forms Sivalihga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power ( Kala ), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( Jnanasakti ) it forms a Gurulihga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
( Kriyasakti ), it is called Acaralinga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be , seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by it/s innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, ijhat are mentioned, are the various ways of locking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in- 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
material world. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, how- 

1 The S5d3£hya is the product of the combination of the principle, the Siva 
essence, with the two of the five powers, Par 5 and S. di. The Sadakhyas are 
five : (1) SivasSdSkhya, which develops into SadSsiva ; (2) Aniurta, or not 
finite, whioh becomes Isa; (3) SamTXrta, or finite, which result? in Brahmesa; 
(4) Kartp, or agent, which becomes Isvara ; (5) Karman, or action, which 
develops intol&lna. The SadSkhy a Alluded to in the’text must bo Sadasiva. 

25 [ R. G. BhandarkarVWorks, Vol. IV. ] 
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ever, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the 
body attributed to Nfirayana, or Krsna, by the Vaisnavas. The 
fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con- 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, the;p 
are three divisions of the Ahgasthala, or the subject of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yog&nga, the 

second Bhoganga, and the third Ty&g&hga. By the first, a man 

0 

obtains happiness by his union with Siva ; by the second, he 
enjoys along with Siva ; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieties of' 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first, or Yog&nga, we 
have the two, Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called SamarasS Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experfenoe. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Pras&din. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the objects of 
one's enjoyment to the Linga, or God, and serenity (Prasada) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last are M&hesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observafioe of 
vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, 'and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroically rigid vow based upon 
a firm belief *in the unity of the Linga, or God. A, Bhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind away froifi all objeots by whioh it is at* 
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traoted and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer- 
ence tothe world. 1 

This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, whioh is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
Individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unoonsoious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Samkara. 

The belief of the Vlrasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Linga or God, 
and Anga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ramanuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Vlrasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it i§ the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Ling&yat school, therefore, is a school of quali* 
fled spiritual monism ( Visistadavaita ). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline Up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 

respect also it resembles R&manuja’s system. 

, » 

Srlkanthasivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedintasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
ismsed to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is, the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he Btates 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 


1 Th« above ia an abstract of the matter contained in the AnubhavaaUtra 
of Hayideva, Sholapur, 1909, ^ 
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and in his comment on IV. 4. 3 — 4, he represents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as bavins: the attri- 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 2, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul.. Thus Srlkantha’s view appears to be identical 
with that of the Virasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Pasupata and others), which are dualistio, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

4 

§ 104 The highest class of Lingayats is composed ofthose who 
call themselves Lingi-Brahmnas, the other oastes or classes who 
wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Br5h- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Pancamas. 
The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section 1 . They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vlra, Nandin, Vrsabha, 
Bhrngin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the Isana face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
( leader of a group), who had five faces. Fr6m these five faces 
sprang five Pancamas, known by the names of MakhSri, Kalari, 
Purari, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 
Were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapancamas. Each Pancama has to connect himself , % with one 
of the five Acaryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is hig 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
bers of the same Gotra. These Pancamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and Sakha of their own, and the Lingayats thus seem to have 
copied the Brahmanic system. The Paficamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Siva 2 . 

i 

According to the ordinary account the true Lingayats are 
divided into four classes : (1) Jangamas, or priests, (2) Sllavants, 

1 Ante, p. 177nl [ N- B. 0. ] 

2 Paficac5ryapaflcamotpa\tiprakarapa. 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) Pafioamsfilis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men* 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya class are popularly called Jahgamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Virakfcas (passionless) and who devote them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
* 

of celibacy and asoeticism. They maintain a convent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, whioh might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exeroise religious 
control over the Pancamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jahgamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning thd sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true Lingayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lingayats. The 
Lingayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable (luring the days of monthly, sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There ife a Dlksa ceremony among the Vlra&aivas corres- 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrlmantra of the latter, they have the Mantra* * Om namad 
Sivaya ’, and have to wear the Lihga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Ypjfiopavlta. On the occasion of the Dlksa, the Guru 
holds a Lihga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it ,as his own 
soul and as the* highest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
round the qeck of the disciple wivlh a silken doth by repeating a 
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Mantra used by the Brahmanas in putting on the Yajfiopavlta. 
This is oalled the Lingasvayattadiksa. This ceremony is perform- 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Linga like men. The Lihga is generally put into a box made of 
silver and suspended round the neok. The Ylrasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gayatrl, the first two lines pf 
which are the same as the Brahmanio Gayatrl, and- the last is 
' Tan nah Sivah pracodayat \ 

• In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
aB among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated, are 
the same as those used by Bgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage ceremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Lihga, called Ista-Linga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Lihga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§ 106. There is a traditional legend among the LingSyats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. Eut Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Acaryas and Pancamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahma'nic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mete copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have, been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shown above, that 
framed by the Lingayats for thepselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, however, is a reformed copy, 
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The impression that this whole acoount creates in one is that 
Lingfiyatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come .into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non*Br§,hmanic Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Br&hmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect 1 . 

It will thus be seen that all the Lingayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lihgi-Brahmanas, i. e., 
Brahmanas wearing the Linga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jangama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent 2 . As to the Paiicamas, they probably repre- 

1 An Aradhya sect is mentioned by AnantSnandagiri as having como into 
conflict with Saihkaraoarya ( See Saibkaravijaya, Bibl. Ind„ p. 37 ). In the 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati's Dindima which accompanies 
Madhava's Sariikaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur ; so that it 
is questionable whether the Aradhya sect came into existence before 
Sadikara, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Auantauandafciri 
was the sa|ne as the one we have notioed qs affiliated to the Lingayats. 
Or, on the evidence of AnantSnandagiri the Aradhya sect may bo con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of Saihkardcarya, 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lingayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmanic practices. To 

tCis portion is to be traced the Aradhya seot of the present day. 

.« 

t There afe Jangamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica- 
tion with one such of the name if Mallik3rjunas3strin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wich I have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral igfcrmation on some points. He claims to’ be a Brahmana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda. 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanic system which followed 
the ocoupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisiyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also, do the Pancamas 
and hence they are included in the Lingi-Brahmana group. 

XII. £aivism in the Dravida Country. 

• 

§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own.' It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirunanasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists of ten stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author’s name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
Brahmanic Veda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of thi6 book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in imitation of 
the DevSram hymns. One of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Rajaraja Cola, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tlrumular. The eleventh fcollection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi Andiir Nambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Purana called Periyapur&na. These eleven 
collections together with the Periyapurana, which are all written 

The head monk of the Chitaldrug convent alluded to above was on a 
visitation to Poona about two months ago with all the state of* a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with fiim and a number of followers. He 
Was a good, courteous and kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
and was abfe*to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit. Some of the books of 
the seot are written yi Sanskrit. 
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in tbe Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Ao&ryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantas&stras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirunana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha ’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Kuni Pandy a of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faith 1 . 

In an Inscription in the Rajarajesvara temple at Tan jore the 
king Rnjarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirunanasambandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign 2 . The date of RajarSja's 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. DA This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription 4 that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharaslra, 
and died in Saka 1 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of RajarSja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had oome to be looked upon as so sacred that the reoita- 

1 The -above account is mostly taken from tbe able paper of F. Sundaram 
Pillal published in the Ind. Ant. V ol. XXV, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Pillai does not give us previse information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandha directs his attacks or the Jainas, 

2 South-Indian Inscriptions ed. by E. Hultzsob, Vol. ’ I, p- 252, Up. 65, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vo’. XXIU, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. lasers,, Vol. II, p. 2. ) 

26, l R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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tlon or singing of them was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of- the 
BrShmanic Veda. This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived ' at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh oentury. 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kaficipura contain evidence, 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. . 
The Pallava king Rajasimha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Rajasimhesvara. Rajasimha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulakesin I.', who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Klrtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D. 1 2 . 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, sinoe the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rftjasimhe&vara 
temple at Eanci Atyantakama, which was another name of Rftja- 
sirhha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
siddhftntas. And the last species of the Saiva 1 terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called SiddhantasSstra composed 
by Santana- Acaryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadarsana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of findidg out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the Alv&rs .of the 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

1 8outh-In(J..In9ors,, Vol. I, p. 11. 

2 Early History of the Deccan, Second Ed., p.-61 [ =» Volants III of this 

Edition, p. 68 N. B. D. ] I 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistio belief were introduced into the 
Southern oountry. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
oountry before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 

XIII. The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers. 

8 108. In the Vedio literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 

t 

Rudja-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We have such names as Rudranl and Bhavani, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male ccnsort. In the MBh. 
( Bhlsmaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durg& by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the forthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following : Kumarl ( maiden ), Kali ( black 
or female timq as destroyer ), Kapali (wearer of skulls), Mah&- 
kall(the great destroyer), Candl (angry), KatyayanI (of the 
Katya family ), Karala (frightful), Vijaya (Victory), KausikI 
( of the Kusika family ), Uma, Kant&ravasinl ( dwelling in the 
forest). There is another hymn in the Virataparvan (chap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
MSS.,’*and,is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same mattef as in a similar passage in the Harivamsa. The 
points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
She is called Mahisasuranasinl (or the destroyer of .the demon 
in the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
She was born to Yatoda and dashftd against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of NarSyana 
and the sister of Vasudeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivarhsa ( vv. 3236 ff. ) that Visnu 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des- 
troying time (Nidra Kalarupinl) to become the daughter of 
Yasoda. She is told that she would become KausikI and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindhya mountain. There # she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya ( Durga ) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 

t 

The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markandeya-Purana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, v isnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri- 
buted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Candl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvatl came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvatl, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was called 
KausikI, because she sprang out from Kota or frame of Parvatl’s 
body. "When Ambika came out of her body, Parvatl’s complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name ‘of Kalika ( dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with au infernal weapon (JChatvSnga) 
in her hand. She killed the demons Canda and Muntla, and went 
back to Ambika, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gEkve her the name CamundH. The seven Saktis, Brfchml, 
Mahesvarl, Kaumarl, Vaisnavl, Varahl, NftrasimhI and AindrI, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whom their 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhutis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 

9 

Manu, destroy Sumbha and Nisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, Bblma, 
Bhramarl, etc. 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses, who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have UmS, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have Haimavatl, 
and Pirvati which are the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 

Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
Vindliya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
names of Kar&la, Kali, Candl, Camunda, and others. It must be 
admitted, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five othevs. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those' 
names was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious barbarous tribes. In all likeli- 
hood, however, both the elements contributed to give that 
character to Kali, Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra’s 
consort in later times, as it did in earlier times, towards the 

• 9 

formation of Rudra himseJ/ as he is represented in the Sata- 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected., 

A third and powerful element in the conc6ption of these 
goddesses is that ofSakti, or ijpower. The powers of willing, acting, 
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creating, illuding, etc. were conceived of as goddesses as the 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Br&hml, M&hesvarl, eto. owe their origin to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers of the seven gods. In later 
times some of the BrShmanio families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have K&tySyanI, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and KausikI, the goddess of the Kausikas. A further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the * 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and Kal&mukhas, and animals and human beings are 

sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 

/ 

the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are sb 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 

§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school based on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandabhairavl, Tripura- 
sundari, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of Nlpa or Kadamba trees, in the 
midst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situated a palace made of the wish-gif ing stone, 
where lies the great XsanI, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with MahesSna for its coverlet and Sadasiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmadeva, jHari, Budra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con- 
tained in the essence of Mahetvara 1 . This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic cirles and of techni- 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mah&bhairava, which is the name given to 
Siva, is the soul of, or is composed 6f, the nine collections of 

things of which the world is made up, such as time and its 

__ , 

1 SaundaryalaharT with Lakfmldhara's commentary* Mysore fed., comment* 
on vv. 8 and 92. 9 | 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha ), existing things like the blue sub* 
stance ( Kulavyuha ), names ( NSmavyuha ), peroeption ( Jnana- 
vyuha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli- 
gence, and mind (Cittavyuha ). Mahsbhairava is the soul of the 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the, 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity.. When 
there is Samarasya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation' follows. The female element, or Mahsbhairavl, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction 1 . 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
damna, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these 2 . Siva and Sakti are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Prak&sa ( light ) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimarsa or Sphurti ( feeling or appearance ), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu ( drop ) ; and Sakti similarly, 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada (sound ). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
there are two drops, pne of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the KalS ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. Thus there are four powers united here : (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made ; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 

n 

Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
Bimply from it. They only contain the materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by^3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
producb^and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. ■> 

1 Ibid. v. 34. 

3 The following contains in a reoast form the matter given’ in pp. 89—91 of 

my Report on the Searoii for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84. 

[ = Volume II of this Edition, Pfr 919-223 N . B, (J. J 
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When all these four principles unite into one substance, 
K&makala, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( V&garthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the 
H&rdhakala is also developed, according to some, along with the 
N&da, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu. 
In a certain text the highest deity, or KamakalS is spoken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu ) for her face, fire and moon 
( the red and white Bindus ) for her breasts, and ' the Hardha- 
kala for her organ of generation. This view provides a womtf 
from which creation springs out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasundarl. Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Sakti with h, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This h is called Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with a which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua- 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments ( i. e,. the whole 
creation) have egoism or individuality; an<J. all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundarl and become Tripurasundarl when they 
study and practise the Kamakalavidya with its series of DevI- 
cakras, or mystic circles. A and h, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Vivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the Sambhavadarsana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre- 
dominant; and the highest deity is a«goddess, viz. Tripurasundarl. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 
identical witfi Tripurasundarl, and one of his religious exercises 
is to habituate himseff to think that he is a woman. Thus the 
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followers of the Sakti school justify their appellation by the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
beoome a woman. 

Tripurasundarl is propitiated and eventually attained by 
assuming the vow ( DlksS ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Maha- 
padmavana ( a garden of lotuses ), as possessed of a body which 
iff pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own self. The second is the Cakrapuja, the worship by 
means of the mystic oircles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship ; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial. It 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Srlcakra. The pictures 
are drawn on a Bhurja leaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf 1 . With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Eaulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a recourse to imagery. The worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by ancient ( Purva ) K aulas, while the 
modern ( Uttara ) Eaiilas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
woman. The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
practices. There are even Br&hmanas, who secretly profess the 
doctrines of the S&kta school and worship the goddess Tripura- 
sundarl in accordance with the Purva-Kaula or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There ar$ no distinctions of caste whan the worship of the 
Bhairavlcakra^ going on. Men of all castes become Brahmaras, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over*. 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor- 
shipping the goddess under the names of Lalita and Upanga- 
lalits mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
of the latter comes off on the fifth lunar day of Asvina and of 

1 Saundaryalaharl t. 41, commentary. 

* Aufrecht'g Oxf. Gat. p. 92, n. 

2? ( It. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vpl. IV. J 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood 1 . 

XIV. The Sect of Ganapatyas. 

§ 111. Budra had his hosts of Maruts, who were called his 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Budra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of 'the character of the original Budra 5 and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, VinSyaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into use. In the AU. Budra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vin&yaka. 
In the MBh. ( Anuaasanaparvan 151, v. 26 ) Ganesvaras and 
Vin&yakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v. 57 ) 
Vin&yakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra ( 2 . 14 ) is given an account of 
Vin&yakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) S&lakatankata, ( 2 ) Kusmandar&japutra, (3) Usmita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When possessed by these a person pounds sods of 
earth, outs grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, 6 ees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Boyal do not obtain the • kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children; even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 

and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows* such 

•< 

signs of being possessed by Vin&yaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
with a little, earth from four different quarters thrown into them. 

-* "* ' ; I I 1 

1 See HemSdri, Vratjikha^a. 
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After bathing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four Vin&yakas in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
put into a basket and the basket plaoed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Kusa grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony whioh frees 
the persons haunted by the Vin&yakas. 

Y&jnavalkya in his Smrti ( I. 27 Iff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vin&yaka to 
the leadership of the Ganas, ( i. e. made him Ganapati ), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc- 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katankata, 
(5) Kusmanda, and (6)*Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un- 
questionably.more ancient than that coritained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
that had elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti, the four Vinayakas had beoome one Ganapati-Vin&yaka, 
having Ambika for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
own nature, this last god is an unfriendly* or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
Vinayakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the- ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the ope Ganapati-Vina- 
yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 
muoh later. 
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None of the '[Gupta Inscriptions which I subjected to an 
examination on a former occasion' oontains any [’mention of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his [honour. But 
in two of the caves at Ellora, there are groups of images of K&la, 
Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati*. These caves 
are to be referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of the] eighth oentupr 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, and an old relic, whioh 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there are r four images of 
Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance is made to Vinayaka. 
The date_of the inscription's Vikrama-Samvat 918 = A. D. 862*. 

When and how the god came to have the elephant's head, it is 
difficult to determine. The images in the'cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
Malatlmadhava, as possessed of such a head. Rudra-Siva and 
the gods allied with him were connected closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found. The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of an elephant, and it perhapsjsuited the fanoy of some men 
to place the head of that 'animal over the body of a god originally 
mischievous. Ganapati 's reputation for wisdom is, I believe, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and* Brhaspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of course, is the 
Yedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya seot are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his commentary on 

1 See my 'Peep into the Early History of India’ ;j JBBRAS, Vol. XX, 

pp. 336 ff, c * 

2 In RSvana-ki-khST, in the eirt umambulatory passage ;and RSm*$vare 
temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusson and Burgess. 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 377ff, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahlganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should be 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar faoe with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
ilantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
Acarya is given as Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikum&ra, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on $V. II. 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Budra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 

P 

and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others He should be worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana- 

o • 

pati’s face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
6tamp. > 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucchista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Vamamirga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kabila worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to he observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the useof wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Samdhyavandana ), are left to a man’s own will. 
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The followers of the other three Ganapatis, Navanlta, Svarna, 
and Samtana, worship their god, they say, aooording to the Sruti. 
But since Ganapati is adored in the beginning of every religious 
act, he is the ohief god and ail the other gods are parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard. the whole world 
as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapati -VinSy aka was introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sec$s 

9 

existed at the time of Samkaricarya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the M&dhva Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose. But the worship of Gana- 
pati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bh&drapada ( September), and at Chinchwad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XV. Skanda or Karttikeya. 

§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 

in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Karttikeya. The 

general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvati. But 

in the Ramayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 

and Ganga ( I. chap. 37 ). The foetus was thrown by Ganga, 

on the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 

• *• # 
stars constituting the constellation of Krttika ( Pleiades ), and 

was thus called the son of the Krttikas or Karttikeya. In 

the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 229 ) also he is represented as the 

son of Fire, but the mother was Agni’s true wife Svaha, who had 

assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 

But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a forrfl of 

/ u 

that god. There are other stories connecting him witlnSiva and 
P&rvati as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
there is nc question that he was connected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one of his Ganas. There is a Lingayat tradition 
reported in the sectibn on that see};' that he was a founder of a 


Ante, p. 196 N- B. U. ) 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 

t 

for his vehicle is also consistent with his connection with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forqsts of which Rudra and his 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra. And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 3. 99, Patafijali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and VisSkha as being worshipped in his time. On 
the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures witli their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Bizago 1 2 . The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahasena, which is the seoond name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Vi sakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there was no necessity for giving three names and three figures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Vi sakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patafijali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra’s thunderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person ; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact that there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may have been the names of one single deity. There are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. was 
built a Pratoll, or gallery, in the temple of Svami’Mahasena by 
one Dhruvasarman at BilsSd®. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned in 
Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 

XVI. The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Sun«Worship, 

«► 

§ 114. 5 urya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 


1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 385. 

2 lb. p- 395. - 
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but reasonable to expect that the worship of suoh a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since the orb of the sun is 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in RV. ( VII. 60. 1 ; 62. 2 ) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuna, and other gods. This idea probably arose from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
haB been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausltaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( KBU. 11. 7 ). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
sins (AG. Parisistal. 3, andTA. X. 25. 1). After that, three offerings 
of water with or without the other ingredients are made to tbe sun 
after repeating the Gayatrl, and then the water is whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra “ That Aditya is 
Brahman Asvalayana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the Gay atri-M antra 
till the whole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
his face towards the west till the whole has gone down and the 
stars have begun to appear ( AG. III. 7. 4 — 6 ). 

In the Upanayana ceremony, when the boy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student's life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays “ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
May he not die " ( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira prescribes the adora- 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
of fame ( KMdiragrhyasutra IV. 1. 14 and 23). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
residenoe, and his having obtained a vessel from him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family* and 
followers, are well-known. * 

e 

In the seventh .century May ura, who lived at the court of 


1 Atar sdityo Brahma. 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradh&ra, 
or the manager, o^ the M&latlmSdhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and tbere is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And'such a school is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brings 
Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Div&kara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows : — 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the world, such 
as “ the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things ” 

( RV. I. 115. 1 ) and “ That Aditya is Brahman ”. Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
eto. ( TU. IIL 1. 1 .). There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. Therd are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Isvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as tl\e originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the proteotor, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing (he vow of regularly seeing thp orb, adore the Supreme 

[ B. G. BhandarkarV works, Vol. IV. J 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa- 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this oreed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all v 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura Bystem. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Varahamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( BrhatsamhitS, 
ohap. 60, 19 ) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that ceity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to Varahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter ip the Bhavisya- 
purana ( chap. 139 ). Samba, the son of Krsna by J&mbavatl, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrabh&g&, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Br&hmana would 
accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from S&kadvlpa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Br&hmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of Niksubhi, 
with whom the sun fell in love. * The son of these two was called 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was (foiled Avyanga. 
Thereupon Samb& went on tlje baok of Garuda, his father’s 
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vehicle, to Sikadvlpa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas hare long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gays 
District dated Saks 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening T stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by SSmba. 
Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are BrShmanas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these. Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jaratasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana oonneots them with the A vesta prophet Zarathusbtra. 
The Avyanga, which according to the Purana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the AivySonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. AlberunI, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas'. 

9 

The idea of locating them on a continent oalled Sakadvlpa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instanoe and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
SSmba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabhfiga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by AlberunI*. It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulasth&na, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 

1 Saohau's Translation, Vol. I, p. 91. 

8 Ibid, Vol. I, p. # 116, 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kaniska there ooours a figure with the name 
Miiro=Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mitbra, the Avestio 
form of the Vedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Borne, 
and the proselytising energy whioh characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska’s ooin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
whioh was its original seat must have baeu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a oopperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarat 1 . 
The ruins of one exist at Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they oontain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning'of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples iB 
described by Varahamihira ( Brhatsamhita, chap. 58 ), hut the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are tliat his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46 ), and that he should bo enoircled 
by an Avaynga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly the images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 

1 Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, London 1993. 
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reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging* downwards'. This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
jitras also due to the foreign influence. For, in a the account of the 
Saura systems we«have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
n^ass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings whioh it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing speoial or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
oaste. 

In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father Prabh&karvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotees of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakta) 8 . This is an evidence to show' that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

t • ' 

XVIL Resume of Saivism & Other Minor Systems, Part 1L 

§ 11,7- The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 

1 Ibid.. PlateLVI. 

ft Epigraph’s Indite, Vol. I, pp. 72-73. 
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Rudras or Rudriyas, who were minor howlers. This god, when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Sarhkara 
and the benignant Sambhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Budra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as oemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beastR and 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he heoame the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe, dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the« 
supreme ruler of alL When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. < 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious schoo’s such as that of 
the PaficarStras came to be established, one with Rudra or Pasu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Lakutin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and Lakullsa or Nakullsa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Pancartha was the title of the work attributed 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth. - 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmlr school; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Samkarai though an escape from his? severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. . u 

c 

. A further reform, was effeoted about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lingayat sohool. The philosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to t this ; that Cod is infinite ^intelligence and 
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joy. is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God, and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the LihgUyats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
*whish owes its origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvatl or Uma. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
]£nU. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundarl ( the beauty of the . three cities ) or 
Lalita ( sportively graceful ) became the creator of the world, and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites ; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundarl as the goal of their existence. 

Ganapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rud^a-Siva. That idea became .mingled with the idea of 
Vinayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bined god Gaoapati-VinSyaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the S&kta cult. 

Skancla was more closely ^connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Ganas or groups ; and afterwards came tq be believed to bb 
h's son-, and- his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time; of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at- the present d^y. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early timer'and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. Blit -he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas wag 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIII. Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadglta, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last seotion to a consideration of - the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing' these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinction between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, hut it is necessary to say something more on tiie subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
aooording to whioh the world is a machine constructed and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
Worship him and appeal to him, they are probably right. .But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence 6f God an the 
external world and in the heart of pian is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God’s tran- 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, controlling them, pro- 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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immanence and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
The Theism of the Bhagavadglta is a Theism of this nature, and 
consequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated : — “ God, 
though undetermined ab extra, i6 capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the causa sui, manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist and pancosmist : God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God 1 .’ ’ The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes? known, as in 
the case or a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4)5 that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and *the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BU. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected “I may be many and multiply ”. It created light ”. 
This statement is to i;he effect that everything existing is a, form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracarya’s 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutras 1.4.23-27. But it is by no 
means to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is ; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists s*eparate .y also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible ’into parts, so that one may become developed into the 
world and another remain outsi'de ; and this is affirmed in a text 
of the SU. ( VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by Badara- 

1 Encyclopedia* .Britaiica, Eleventh Edition, V#l- XX, p. 683a. aadec 
Fanilieism. , 

29 [ K. G. BHftndarkar's. Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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yana in Brahmasutras II. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though 
the Upanisads state that the constituent oause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existenoe of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. III. 12. 6 ; and VI. 3. 2 ). The 
two are inconsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not discerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent* 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the B&cred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is 'in- 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that God exists only as realised in the cosmos : the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God ”. The inconsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman’s being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo- 
tion. Whatever it may he, Badarayana ’s view appears to me to 
be correct, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not exactly the 
same as that formulated by Spinoza. 

But e v ' Ai Sis partial Pantheism is only one of the dootrines 
set ff 1 ^9n the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
corfiSih the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say, Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. III. 7. 7-30 1 we have first “ He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does, hot know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, 'being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the indestructible controlling soul ". In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about water, 

X MSdhyamdina recension. , 
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fire, the- sky, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, alJ the worlds, all the Vedas, all.*saorifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
akin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, ''and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. The whole section winds up with the affirma- 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer ; is not 
heard, but hears ; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought ; is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is ! o other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points oi Hindu Theism: 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower,* that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objeots, 
but. dwells in them and controlls them. Texts expressive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the TJpanisads. 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be. the object of devoted meditation, and oan be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza. 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive eafcJn such 
a theistic work as the Bhagavadgita. ^ A 

We have noticed above the manner in which B&dar&yana 
removes the inconsistency between God’? developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. Samkaracarya fairly explains, 
1 think, B&dar&yana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment of. Brahman Into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
not trtie,: that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parip&mav&da and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the doctrine of Samkaracarya, wherefore his system should be 
oalled Singularism rather than spiritual monism ; while the first 
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is that dearly held by the author of the Sutras, This is evident 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every- 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and • into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner in 
which in the first Fada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon .the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develcp into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Samkaracarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment .on 
IL1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows theParinama dootfine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Badarayana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition 
of things in doing so. 

Sarhkaracarya’s Vivartavada it was which the later sohools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (II.1. 14). 
Most of. them adopted Badarayana 's Parinamavada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. By this quali- 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Badarayana in IT. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. Ramanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of thq individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct , substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and Godasthe controller. 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do hot 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for. their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
Visnusvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material ‘world, the 
individual soul, and the supreme fcontroller, but in.the .course, .of 
develop nent his attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
, by his mysterious power, and thus is produced-' the material 
world, while, his ‘joy alone being eonoealed, inclividnal iJKftUf 
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oome into existence, and when the three are manifest or uncon* 

cealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vallabha adds two 

other forms of Parabrahman or Purusottama, as mentioned fn 

the section 1 on this system. Madhva rejects the doctrine of 

Qod being the constituent cause of the world and consequently 

that of his development, and lays down the five eternal 

distinctions between God, man, and the world and between 

different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 

Of the older Saiva schools, the Pstupata brings in the 

Pradhana of the Samkhyas with its developments as the material 

cause of the world, with Pasupati as the efficient cause. Srlkantha 

SivficSrya in his comment on Br. S. II. 2. 38, states that according 

to his predecessors, a certain branch of the philosophy based .on 

the 6acred texts revealed by Siva ( Agamas ) held Siva to be only 

the efficient cause of the world. This must be a reference to the 

Saiva school which, as we have already stated, was a dualistio 

or pluralistic school. The Vayavlyasamhita according to him 

states that Sakti, or power, first originates from Siva, thence 

Maya, thence Avyakta ( I. 7. 3 ). By M&ya is to be understood 

the wonderful creative power of Siva, as is evident from the 

following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhana, as appears 

from that verse as well as verse 7* He.gives another verse whioh 

sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 

from Mm essence of Siva, eo that Siva through the Sakti is both 

the efficient and the constituent cause of the world. ThiB Sakti 

is brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 

Siva, while it is not wanted for those, Saiva philosophers who 

would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradhana as distinct 
• » 

from Siva and. undergoing independent development. Srlkantha 
explains the expression ' Siva alone existed ’ occurring in SU. IV. 
18, under L 4. 27, by ‘ Siva, with whom the Sakti ( the power ) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to form one entity ’, so that he here under- 
stands &i?a as possessed of the Sakti to be the constituent cause. 
In this respecjl his doctrine is'similar to that of Nimb&rka. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Oit and the Aoit forming 
the body of 'Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 

\ l Ante, p. 11*.— N. B. U.] 
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ef £Uua&BU ja. iFractfeally he. makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the Lihg&yAts: is the same as the first form 
the.-theory. set. forth by SrIkan;thaSivS,eSrya. Siva as qualified 
hr tiba-Sakti ia the. creator,' that is, is the efficient and the con- 
sjbituejat >oause of .the world. The iK&etnlrSaivism attributes the 
production of the world to the -will of God without any 
material cause, or affirms that God makes the world appear in 
himself. r 

Thus most of these schools - avoid the Pantheism of Spinoza 
atfd 1 the incompatibility between God’s development into the 
world and his transoendeney by holding that the rudiments of 
tbn materialandthe spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, or as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin apd 
Yallabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
into the world and at the same time his transcendency, follow 
BSdar&yana. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by-rendering- certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the - self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza's 
statement. The Katmlr Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
a* -a- constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
admit the doctrine of oreation out of nothing. 
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AG. = ASvalayana-Grhyasutra. 
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Aksara 25, 26, 29, 33, 39, 110, 112 ; 
o brahman 112. 

Anga 190; °sthala 192; yoga 0 , bhoga 0 , 
tySga 0 194. 

Acit 73, 229. 

Atharvasiras 151, 158. 

Advaita 110. 

Adhibhtlta 24. 

Adhiyajiia 24. 

, AdhyStma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniruddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62* 

120 . 

Antary3min 75, 112. 

Andhaka 11, 54. 

Apr&kfta 111. 

Abhigamana 56. 

Amarasiibha 62. 

Arjuna 9, 11, 16-19, 23, 28, 29, 34, 3$, 
36, 37. 

AvatSra 3, 9, 58f. 

Avitatkarapa 175. 

Avitadbha^apa 175. 

Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Ayyanga 219, 220. 

AhaihkSra 20, 74i 
AhimsS 10, 46. 

Agama 169. 

AcSrySbhimSnayoga 77. 

Apava(mala) 185. 

Atmagupa 30. 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191. 
ibhira 51, °Pai\i51. 
irsdhya 188ff. 

IJyS 50. 

M>na 149, 153f., 1^9. 

Itvara 73. 


Uttaraapurusa 38. 

Upanisads, their composite character 
If., the tendency to rationalise 
Yajnas in the U. 21; the germ of 
the religion of devotion in the U. 39, 
40 ; U. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225. 
Upamanyu 161f. 

Upasagara 14. 

UpadSna 56. 

UpSsana 39, 40, 80. 

Uma 158f. 

Usmita 210. 

ftgabha 59. 

EkSntikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 54. 
t EkSntin 7. 

Aupanisada 72. 

Kapardin 147. 

Kablr 94 ff. 

Kartabhaja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ), 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

Kala 173f., 207, 208. 

Kallata 183. 

Kapalika 168, 182f. 

Kama 207. 

EamarUpitva 176. 

KSrapa 173f. 

Karukasiddhantin 172. 
Karupikasiddhantin 172. 

Karttikeya 214, 215. 

Karya 173f. 

KSlSmukha 168. 

Ku4ika 166. 

KH$mSp4ar8jatfutra 210. 


l ft. G. Bhandarkar’* works, VoL IV. ] 
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Krsna 6, 14-17, 53, 54 ; cult of K. 108ff. 
Kevalin 76. 

Eesava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Eaurusya 165. 

Eaulika 209f. 

ErSthana 175. 

Eriy3marga 55. 

Esatriyas 5, 19 ; as active speculators 
on religious matters 12, 13; gotras 
of E. 16. 

Rsara 33. 

Esetrajna 30, 31. 

Gapapati 2l0ff., 223; various Ganapatis 
212, 213. 

Garga 165. 

Gita s. Bhagavadgita. 

Guna 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114, 116, 117. 

Gucjhacarya 173. 

Gokula 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14, 15, 16 ; G. of the Esatriyas 
16. 

Gopala-Ersna 49-54, 108f. 

Golcka llln, 116, 117. 

Govinda 51. 

Carya 174. 

Cit 73, 86, 92, 110, 111, 191, 229. 
Citrasikhapcjin 6, 11. 

Caitanya 117f. 

Jangama 196. 

Janardana 11, 14, 15, 18, 46. 

Jiva 17, 23. 

Jnana 22, 31. 

Jnanayajna 22, 27. 

JnSnayoga 77. 
dnOnin 24. 

Jnilnadeva 131. 

TukarSma 124ff. 

TulasIdSsa 105ff. 

Tripufasundari 208, 209, 223. 

Dattatreya 59. 

Dulikhanta 173f. 

Dcvayajana 210. 

Daivl saihpad 34. 


Nakulisa FSsupata 166. 

Nandin 164. 

Nara 6, 45, 46. 

N5ga 105. 

Nada 185, 207. 

Namadev 124 ft*. 

NarSyapa 6-11, 37, 46 ; N. as the 
resting place of Nara 42 ; cosmic 
character of N. 43. 

Nididkyasa 86. 

Nimbarka 87-93, 228. 

Pane am a 196 1¥. 

Pandharpur 124. 

Patanjali 4, 5, 12, 17, 18, 164. 

Para ( mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 
Paramahamsa 159. 

Pariiiamavada 119, 22?ff. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pasupati 147 ff, 159. 

Pasupasavimoksa 159. 

Paiicaratra 6, 17, 44, 54-58 ; 6 samhit3 

54. 

P3sa 179. 

PSsupata ( vow ) 159, 160; °yoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 165f. 

! Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 
j Purusa Nar3yapa 44. 

; Puryastaka 179. 

I Pusti jiva 111; Pus^ibhakti 112 ; Marya* 
dSpus^ibhakti, Pus^ipustibhakti Sud- 
dhapustibhakt i 113; PustimSrga 109. 

. Prakasa 207. 

Prakrti 6, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30. 31, 38, 

55, 74, 77, 84, 86, 90, 154, 191. 

Prajapati 7, 13, 19, 43, lbl. 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17, 18, 75, 120. 

I Pradhana 181, 229. • 
j Prapatti 76 -79, 92. 

I Prapanna 56, 76. 

| Prabandha 31 ? 
j PralaySkala 178. 

Pravana 26. 

Premabhakti 113. 

# 

Baladeva 3, 12, 15. 

Balarama 18. 

Basava 188, 189, 190 
j BSdarSyapa 226f. 


Dharma 6, 9, 10, 46. 
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Bindu 207. 

Buddhi ( prakfti ) 17 ; ( will ) 20, 23, 
36, 67. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 39, 
158. 

Brahraanirvana 38. 

Brahmayoni 33. 

Brahn.aloka 9. 

BrShmanaoohaiiisin 15. 

BrShmi ( condition of the jlva ) 19, 

<* 

Bhakta 76. 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. Paruni, Yaska 
40, 54, 73, 76, 77, 80, 92, 157, 192, 194 ; 
0 Yoga 31, 32; °marga 105. 

Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
of the Buddha and VSsudeva 42; 
of Siva 153, 1 55. 

Bhagavadgita, the religion of B. 11, 17 ; 
date of composition of B. 19 ; sub- 
stance of B. 19-37 ; sources of the 
religion of B. 37ff; its psychology 
19, 21 ; its essentially theistic nature 
22 24, 26, 29 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation according to B. 
36, 37, 144, 152, 153. 157. 

Bhava 147f. 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11, 15, 54-58. 

Bhava 156. 

Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, 81 ff, 229. 

Manojavitva 176. 

Mapdana 175. , 

MarySdajiva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

Mahadeva 148, 159. 

Mahapusti 112. 

MahabhSrata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position <vf JJudra-Siva in M. 160. 

Mahabhava 120. 

Mahavrata, c dhara 168, 183. 

MSya 24, 110, 12J, 154, 229. 

MSrkaptJeya 45 v 

MaheSvara ( = tasupata ) 170f. 

Mitra 165. 


Mudrika 181. 

Muni 1.2. 

Marti 8, 

Yajna ( worship ) 20 ; ( metaphorical ) 

21. • 

Yajnavalkya 211. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22. 2?, 25, 
26; doctrines mentioned in the Gita 
38 ; Y. clement in Vasudeva worship 
56, 152, 157, 163, 173f. 

Yogamayil ( mystic power ) 24, 

Raha9ya 56. 

Rahasy5mn5ya 55. 

R5dhS 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

R3ma 65-68. 

itaraananda 93. 

Ramanuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 223f. 

Rukmini 127. 

Rudra 145f. (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150 153 ; as creator 161. 

Rudra-Siva 145; indentioal with Agni 
147. 

Lakulin — Nakuli n 166f. 

Linga 190f. ; °sthala 192; bhava 0 , 
prana 0 , ista 0 192 ; acara 0 193. 

Lihgayat 187f, 230. 

Varenya 91. 

Vallabhacarya 58, 108f, 228. 

Yasugupta 129. 

Yasudova 11. 

Vakovakya 39. 

Vasudeva, belonged to the Vrsni race 
5, 12; and the Karsnayana gotralS; 
mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5; oldor 
than Pariini 4; religion of Y. 8; etymo- 
logy of the word V. 9; V. as the su- 
premo soul 8,9, Y. the name of an his- 
torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 12 ; the Vasudeva -Krsna 
cult nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13; V. identified with Krsna 15-17; 
with NarSyana .18, 42-47; with 
j Vispu 47-49; 75, 144, 157. 

Vikramarjudliarmitva 176, 
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VijnSnUkala 178. 

Vithoba 

Vidhi ( Saiva ) 173. 

Vinayaka 210fif. 

Vibhava 56, 75. 

Vibhnti 18, 28. 

Virakta 105. 

VirSj 11, 28. 

Vilasasakti 120. 

VivartavSda 119, 140. 

Visnu 47-49. 

Vistaradharin 105. 

Virasaiva 187ff. 

V|*ndavana llln. 

Vrsni 5, 11, 28, 54. 

Vedavyasa 59. 

Vyasana 113. 

Vyapivaiknntha llln. 

Vyuha 10, 17, 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 
207. 

Vratya 163. 

Sakti 181, 191, 229; S. worship 203ff. 
Samkara ( deity ) 147f., 160ff. 
Saiiikaracarya 2n2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 

# 225, 227, 228. 

Saranagati 85. 

Sarva 147f. 

Sakadvipa 218, 219. 

Sandilya 55. 

Sambhavadarsana 207. 

Salakataiikata 210. 

Siva 145f., 153, 154, 156 ; as Kirata 160; 

characteristics of S. 162° bhagavata 
, 165. 

Silavantas 196. 

Suddhadvaita 110. 

Sudras, forms of worship open to S., 
76, 127. 

Sillagava 150, 


SfngSrapa 175. 

Sramana 41. 

Srlcakra 209, 

| Srl-N5fchajl 109. 

; Srlsampradaya 81. 

! SvetadvTpa 8, 44. 
j SvetSsvatara-Upanisad 151f., 157. 

! Sarhvid 174. 

| SartisSra 33. 
i Sakhlbhava 122. 

' Sakhya 57. 

Sarhkarsapa 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 55, 
I 75, 120. 

i Saccidananda 92, 110. 
i Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 
j Satvata 11. 

! Sanaka, 0 samprad5ya 93. 

, Samnyasa 21, 22, 27. 

Samayiii 209f. ' 

Sadikhya 19, 20, 21, 36, 156; S. doctrines 
mentioned in the GItS 38. 

Satvata ( vidhi ) 6, 9, 10, 56 ; worship- 
pers of Vasudova 9, 11-19; (incar- 
nation ) 59. 

Sadakhya 193. 

Sadya 174. 

SSyujya 114. 
j Somananda 186. 

; Saura 215, 217- 
i Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

: Sthala 190, 191. 

Sthitaprajna 19. 

Spandana 175. 

! Sphurti 207. 

! Smarta 50n. 
j Svadhyayana 56. 

j Hara 150,152. 

Hari 6, 10, 11. 
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Aborigines, the influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 205. 

Ahlrs 52. 

AivySonghen 219. 

JlvSr 69, 70. 

Banjig 197. 

BrShmapism, revival ot 71, 203. 

Buddhism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Cajte differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213. 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
53, 54, 80. 

Coins of Kaniska 215. 

Cosmogany ( SSkta ) 207. 

Devaram 200. 

Dualistic philosophy, ( Vaisnava ) 104, 
106 ; ( Saiva ) 181. 

Ecstasy, religious 92, 113, 120, 121. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
some Vaispava and Saiva sects 14, 
15, 171, 172, 173, 183, 184, 189, 190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 57 f. 

Henotheism 2. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 
104, 105, 127, 128, 131. 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21 ; evolution of ] 
monotheism out of polytheism 17, 205, | 
206, 215, 216 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57 ; I. of Vispu 58, 59. 

Jainism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

JStakas 54. 

Kusti 219. 

Magi = Maga 219f. 

MSyS doctrine, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176, 180, iei 

Mithra 220. 

Monism and pluralism, ( Vaispava ) 
72, 81, 82, 89, 90, 91, 141f ; monism 
denounced by the Vaispavas 144; 

( £$*iva ) 181, W. 


Padigam 200. 

Paffcamsali 197. 

Pantheism, Rgvedio 29, 224-30. 

Persian Sun-God 221, 224. 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physical attributes of God (Vaispava) 
90n, 111, 112. 

Pippal tree, universe compared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116, 117. 

Ramaini of Kablr 99f. 

Religion of devotion ( bhakti ), in the 
NSrSyapIya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the GItS 10, 11 ; as old as PSpini 
12 ; VSsudeva as the promulgator of 
the R. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40, 107, 108, 
139-141 ; open to the SUdras 42, 76.93 . 

Religious sects, in the fourth century 
B. C. 3; founder of new R. 18; 
ekSntika 7, 8, 10, 19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25, 26 ; toleration 
27 ; spiritual theistio 104. 

Renunciation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86 ; condemned 118, 129, 135, 141. 

Sacrifice, animal ( discouraged ) 7, 10 ; 
its inefficacy felt by the people 1, 10, 

, 27, 42. 

Saivism, early beginnings of 145f. ; 
and Vaispavism 151 ; linga wor- 
ship 163f. ; influence of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164 ; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168 ; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 172 ; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; Easmlr 183f.; dlksS ceremo- 
nies 189, 197 ; in the Dravi^a country 
200 . 

Salvation (nirvSpa, mukti), in the Upa- 
nisads 2, 156 ; the early VSsudevism 
32, 33 ; the BhagavadgitS 36, 37, 40, 
41; in the PSficarStra system 54; 
according to RamSnuja 76 ; Madhva 
85 ; in the GopSla-Kpspa cult lllf. ; 
according to Caitanya 121; TukSrSma 
138f. ; with the : Saivas 175, 176, 186, 
187. 
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Spinoza 225f. 

Sun-worship 215, 216, 221. 

Tehkalai 78, 93. 

Theism, Hindu 224, 230. 

Va<jakalai 78. 

Vaispavism, constituents of the later 
forms of V. 49; Us development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 60; 
philosophic ground work of V. 71-81, 
Saihkhya influences on V. 74; V. 
and Sarfikara's VedSntism 76; its 
attitude towards the Sadras 94, 103, ! 


105, 126, 127; emotionalistio develop* 
ment of V. 117; its debasement 122; 

V. and ^aivism 151. 

VedSntism and Theism 224-228. 

Waters called NSr5s 42. 

Worship, mystic modes of 56, 66; W. of 
VSsudeva 56; of Hari 57; Vaispava 
78; in the GopSla-Krspa cult 114f.; 

W. of the phallus 163; W. of the 

pudenda 181, 208f. * 

Zarathushtra = Jarasasta 219. 


III. LIST OF SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


AdhyStmararaSyapa 67. 

Arthapancaka 75, 77. 

AryavidyasudhSkara 109nl. 

GovardhanaprSkatyaki VartS 109n2. | 

GaurSpgacarita 121n. 
Granthamalikastotra 87n. 
Grantha-Saheb 130f. 

JMnamrtasSra ( samhita ) 57. I 

Tattvatraya 74n3, 75n5. 

Dasaslokl 89f. j 

DharmaparlksS 64. | 

• ! 

! 

NSradapaiioarStra ( sariihitS ) 57, 123. i 

I 

I 

Paiicaratrasamhita 54, 144. 
Paficacaryapaficamotpattiprakarana 
160n4&5. 

PancadhySyi 172. I 

Panc5rthabh5syadipik5 174, 
PaficSrthavidyS 172. 

Paramasaihhita 55. 

Pauskarasariihita 54. 
PrameyaratnSrpava 110n2. 
Pravaramanjari 16n. 

% 

BasavapurSpa 189n. * 


Madhvavijaya 82nl. 
MadhvasiddhantasSra 84nl. 
Mahabharatatatparyanirpaya 83. 
Mukundamala 70. 

Yatlndramafcadlpika 75n2, 76n, 77n. 

Rasamrtasindhu 122. 

Ramagitii 68. 

Vayavlyasamhita 181, 229. 
VIrasaivacintamapi 178n. 
VirasaivacaryapradTpika 190n2. 
Vrddhaharitasmrti 66n4. 
Vedantaparijatasaurabha 88. 
Vratakhanda 13nl, 66n4. 

Samkaradigvijaya 182, 2£2. 
Satarudriya 146, 153. 
SivasUtravimarsinl ^85n3. 
SuddhadvaitamSrtapda 110n2. 
SaivasiddhSntadlpika 179. 

SakalScSryamatasaihgraha llOnl. 
SStvatasaihhitS 55. 
Siddhantajahnavi 89. 
Siddh3ntaratna ( DasasloVi ) 89. 
Se^u 89. 

Saundaryalahari 206nf, 209nl. 
SpandapradlpikS 186nl. 

t 

Harigita 17. 

^arltasmfti 78, 





LECTURE I. 


General Laws guiding the Development of Language ; 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 

The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons,- therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor- 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule! In other times learning flourished in the country 
under the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as Well as riclj merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvati are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all*times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvati, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi- 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
mere advanced Countries. India cannot take her place among 
the intellecttfal nations' of the Wfst, and compete with them in 
the advancement Of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection 
with then* for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history and 
philology. i 

31 ( R. G. Bhandarker’s Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro- 
duced while witbin the walls of his college. The reproach is 
true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we h$ve 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvatl BhSnda- 
ras scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the circumstances in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know- 
ledge of English and of English literature and philosophy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for its practical benefits. ' A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A Sastrl or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidvdn or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In' one branch of learning, however, viz. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with hib European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages whioh the latter 
does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way t 
Vttt even in this case bis heterodoxy, which is the result of bis 
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English education, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances ; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to Vhioh he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con- 
fined its endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by founding Uni- 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 

late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 

# 

when his friefads raised up the 6um and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate ty/us not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inauguratifig the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the .new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

* * * * 

The subject on which th e lectures are tp be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it. 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus ; and all their ancient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performance of our various religious rites is Sanskrit ; 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in whioh 
we find some old books written ; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un- 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

r • 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study. 1 The BrShmanas of the Vedas, 

TOgjq . Speech was once inarticulate and undistinguished ( into its 
parts ). Then the gods said to Indra, ‘Distinguish our speech into parts.' 
He said, 'I will ask a gift of you, let Soma be poured into one oup for me 
and VSyu together.’ Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and 
VSyu together. Then Indra g >ing into its midst distinguished it. Hence 
distinct speech is now spoken, Tajjt, SarhhitS VI. 4, 7, 
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which rank next to the Samhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Samhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful 1 . One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com- 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
oommon to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several ohanges that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words, 
"the last of the grammarian Ac ary as were Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the 18 th century led to a total revolu- 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment o/linguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others # were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars,* as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait.'BrShmaga fives the etymology of (III. 9), 01*^(111.23), 
of 3TTOT ( VII. 13 ) ; the Tait. SaihhitS, of ( I. p. 1 ), of fsT ( II. 4. 1, and 
ir. 5. 2) ; the Tait. BrsShmaija, of 3T»<r ( 1. 1. 5 ). of ?f^T (II. 7. 18 ) &c.,&c. 
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of it ; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the languages he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon - which it should be con- 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words' 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new scienoe; 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, Fausboll ; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaccayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers. 1 The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnotf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialectB in 
one of Colebrooke's essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Linguae Pracraticae, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 

1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember this in going over this short sketch. Many and 
valuable additions to Pali publications have been made since then, espe- 
cially by the Pali Text Society. 
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elaborate analysis of the language and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Pr&krta-PrakSsa by Vararuci ; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the " Sanskrit Texts ” to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D'Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
dlsvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a Sastrl 1 . The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last is expected . 2 Mr, Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun ; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, alid recent grammarians of Guja- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in s': ne cases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastri, named Vrajalal, has written a 
useful little trkct on the history of his vernacular.* But upon 
the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pischel’s edition of Heraacandra's Prakrit 
Grammar and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss dor Arischeu 
Philoiogie have been published, besides several other minor works. 

2 Since published, , 

3 Hoernle Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg's 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India have, among others, 

published siqce thefl. * . 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village , and the only means at c his command are 
the roots and independent words in slanguage such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is 5TOT, and 
another which signifies the interior is *TW. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as srnww he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a village. Now this word is pronounced 
JTJfT or by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to XTT5T or TTP* and thence to JTTg or fl?, and ulti- 
mately to m or Sr. In this manner Jmmwr becomes UIHHl or Wflif, 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the interior. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker, and uses the compound 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the qr goes out and the 
word is reduced to In the same way, as before, the persons 

who use the word have no consciousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a pot and the 
other maker ; but the syllable 3TTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 

\r 

the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together do, 3 now, and J, and said 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to ' In the 

same way means do now he do now he ( and ) thou, 

K being a corruption of 1% a pronoun signifying thou, and 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronouh 
equivalent to here or this and said, know here he, thq 3* 
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being the game as that we find in the forms aift*r, sreft, 3R*TTSC, &c. 
and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able tD trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both -parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of *TW to *TT or ft, or of 

to 3TTT, or of fTl% to fTH; or «T: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the ipeans by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two words in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said to be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its irist° r y it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words.. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points in: its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or 1 the 
opening of the* windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable' variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 

i 

32» I R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. TV. J 
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certain letters the glottis must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it is 
expanded is called ivasa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called nada, i. e., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both ivasa and nada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms 3", and with the lower lip a little further off, elT; while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes q;, and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of If the ivasa is in the same condi- 
tion as nada when it forms ^ and we have ^ and Sf. When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have u;, and When the contact is effected higher up 

and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
5. T. 5£> and % If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, noc/a passing through the intervening , space forms the 
vowel f ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have ? ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us ??, 3 ^, jj, and st, as before. 
When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly 3£» % i*. a*, and If. If the intonated breath is 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel ar, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate ff. The vowel portion of and <5 differs 
from 3? in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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to the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing 3TT the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart ; so that the vowel 
sound involved in m is the olosest, 3TT, the most open. The diph- 
thongs and are ar + f and ar + T pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to eaoh other, but do not form a complete contact ; so that the 
breath .is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
canpot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce % when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel T; for U. tile position is the same as that for ?, the proxi- 
mity only being greater ; while ^ is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and T a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 51, V, 

• *N 

and ^ are continuous sounds made by letting off the svasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour’s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exist&of making as little effort as, is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence BAjf is transformed 
to i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 
is saved ; becomes and thence and where 

also you will see that the contact is avoided ; becomes 3TO 1 * in 
which oasp yre find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position* of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
is further changed to enr in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetin 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted it would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were - left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo ' very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly; 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which- arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man is care>- 
lesB about his language, he will not be understood. He has there- 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. Thei 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption .of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature: 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it iii 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
‘it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
■properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted ox 
Its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to. us, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly . as. to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry’s challenge for “ who comes there ? ” would be a 

puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

/• 

• r 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process' of decay, 

. and after a time they are confused with each other or’ dropped 
away. When s language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
-fall hack upon the expedient with which it started, 1 and taok bn 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some- 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several oases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is 7*7, and when it is 
applied to the root 57 to give, we have 577®rfit he mil give. This 
7*7 is very likely a compound of the root 3***; to be and *77 to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a soot two others expressive of going to 
be ; 5IT*[fri therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 
he does not give, but will give since he goes to do it. Now this 
5T«7frf in the derived dialects becomes first 5l*Hfri, then 5iwf^, 
57777?, 5777?, 57 ??, 57 ? and ^ in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to 57? or %, and that for the present - tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them ; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was . used by our .early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of *75 to go, which is *757, changed to *17 
by combining the vowels, and thus %*Tb the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he ( may ) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root g to hear takes the augment 3 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is 

M 

sjuflfjt » Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it - to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became 3*»7=3|«i7 instead of g. 
This root has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way aft to buy became fjfcsT, 5TT to know, 
STnff, to know, f^r and so on. All these exist in the verna- 
culars so augmented. In the same way, though is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding 3* to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms &c., in Prakrit it is 

conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has CT? or . This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of from from gg 1 &c., they use esv& 

from 7T, though the correct Marathi form is and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed ” and “ you was ” that 
Diokens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may he 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social find political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man ; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation a language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects. the earth is that which is broad, mg the "sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, father, one 
who proteots, daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defect of ativyapti, i.V are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
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that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi- 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
V^rr etymologically signifies ‘a feeling,’ ‘a sensation,' thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain ; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence %or, the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, ’TTUnit in Sanskrit denotes ' a female that is 
pregnant , ’ but *nucr, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals ; fTFT in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in 
hf arathi, and in Gujarati in the form of ffra - , it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘/ever' though the word has not lost its 
general sense ; denotes originally ‘the heart,' in modern 
Marathi in the form of ff^JT it signifies ‘courage,’ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense ; in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of <T<f3' it is restricted to this 
ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body ’ ; #73? in Sanskrit signifies ‘ an 
attendant ’, but in the form of #*IT it denotes in the Hindi ‘ a pupil 
or disciple’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master’s 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of #% and 'srat ‘ a boy ’ or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus thexpot*#^ originally signified 
‘ looking or searching for a cow ’ ; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching ’, and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi * to find originally ‘ the lord of the gods, ’ is in 

Sanskrit used to signify ‘ the lord ’ of any class of beings, such 
expressions as &c. being very common ; and a notable 

exainple of this process is afforded by the word *THT which in 
Sanskrit* means ‘ a king ’, but, in the forms of or is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a r£v. Sometimes, when 
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by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two aoquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit 1*5 is 
in the- modern languages corrupted to 3$T H., S„ 33" B., and 
in this form it means ‘ an old man. ’ It is also corrupted to 
TOT H..TOT S., TO B., TOt G., and sro Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies * great, ‘ large, ’ or ‘ more advanced in age \ In this 
last sense, the termination & or T is appended to it ( M. S. 
;tott). The Sanskrit word SOT becomes WX in the sense of ‘a festival ’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but in the sense of * a moment. ’ In 
^Marathi is further transformed to Trig and fTO in the form of 
also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit T33TO in the form of M., 3^ H., 3 ^$ S., 

G., P. means bright, clear, pure, hut in the form of 33TO M., 
\'f!., G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 
acquired by the first process explained .above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants ^or appurtenances. 
means in Marathi a dwarf and $tot humpbacked. This last 
word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit §p3T. 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
'Shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
’in, arid the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
<for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
JMnesvara, or the Hindi dhce the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
'into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
;is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
ra. great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
tthiey are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about the same result. These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many words ito 
our languages have become obsolete. Jn&nesvara’s Prakrit TOFT 
bad to make room for the Sanskrit, TOT3, for and TOF for 
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WT; and the word wfn has well-nigh supplanted the old $ff, as 
has done SfT^T. which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as sttott or 3TPH3T, the Prakrit forms of and 

<A*jt 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the PehlevI 
and the other cognate dialects ; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, a v .d the Wallachian ; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in Prance, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi- 
navian group, i. e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the ip° s ^ but the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very strikiqg, and such as 
to convince eyen a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of, these languages, 

hence it is indispensable for purppses of comparative philology. 

33 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’i W6rks, Vol. IV. ] 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Rgveda 
Samhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Bsis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Samhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. ' The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti- 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their 'sense 
was not understood even by the Rsis ^vho flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur- 
poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Vedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these : — It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as sp&PT in the sense 
of ‘worthy to be seen, or handsome’, ^Tn^, STSTTT &c., abstract 

nouns from the roots sfN;, 3TV, &c., 1 something that is pro- 
duced \ vfa, &c., nouns of agency having a past sense 

( Panini III. 2. 171 ), which govern an accusative, signifying 
‘ handsome ’ or VoEHP ‘ favour,’ &c. The nominative plural termi- 
nation of nouns ending in 3T is stttu; ( Panini* VII. 1. 50), as in 
fsr*5t :, as well as 31% as in *rff«T ^TT: ; and the instru- 

mental plural is or Mr: ( Panini VII. 1. 10 ). The vowel cases 
of nouns in Z are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules ; as avro or accusative singular of W3; 

and q^«T:, genitive singular § of ITS and The* instrumental 

singular is made up by affixing 3%*!, or fW, instead of *Tr, as 
m*T, wr, vwprr, &c. ( Panini VII. 1. 39 ) ; sometimes of 
other nouns also, as HIWT &c. The nominative and voca- 
tive dual of masculine and the, plural of neuter nouns in 3T often 
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end in art - ; as ??cTTf% R V. II. 12. 4, srfSwrr prafaw 

RV. 1. 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in f is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
( Panini VII. 1. 39 ), as dfluNI RV. 1.82.2. The locative 
singular termination is often dropped, as in TOT ®m 1*H ; or its sir 
changed to m, as in JTPTT for Hnft ( Panini VII. 1. 39 ). The 
Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is tT% 
( Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as WT *RrcT RV. 1. 1. 7, and that of the 
third* person plural is often or as or Other forms 

also admit of this v, as The ?r of the Atmanepada termi- 

nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41 ), as Wft RV. 1.71.9. 
There are eight different forms of the mood called ^ by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense ; 5TUT i ST ®T 
3Tra]r% ?TTfm, RV. I. 25. 12, ^ RV, I. 1. 2. This is lost 

in oldssical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as sgdT There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as perfect. 

Sometimes guna is substituted before the ?T of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in 5J<JTTrT, 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations %, 
and ( Panini III. 4. 9 ), as 

These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular 

of such nouns as &c. A few other datives are 

similarly used, as S^r, &c. ( Par.ipi III. 4. 10, 11 ). The 

<• 

accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ^ ( Panini III. 4. 12 ), as H ^ $T§tfQr<TT q r »a r THt>& n; 
RV. X. 44. 6 ; also in other places, RV. VII. 86. 3. 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in fn, as which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as cpg, the dative of which, 
$3%, is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles ar» often formed by adding fnr, <T. and ( Panini 
III. 4. 14 ), as frtT nsqfaf’TS&rr T RV. X. 14. 2, tr ^ anfiRt RV. 
VI. 56. 1, The first two, however, ought properly 

to be considered as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of <~=h^ ; as There is such a form as 
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for ; and such others as and 4ir4) for ff^T and 

q 

occur often. These last, as also the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives; ?qiq 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddlianta-Kaumudl. One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Yedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetic stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such instances, as for *T£, and qq for in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations *n% and aw^for and 
3Tq; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these • respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit : — 

U1%T5f ft f^TT *T4T ST qrPT I qfqqfq II 

R. »TT qt qqTq ^qq fhqraTqKT ?T»q: I ITT fniTq^q Wvqq II 

H. STqwq qvm qqoi qrrmk I n 

vs. qqr qf qfat q^fl^dfr^nir qqqTq i qq qrq: frgfgq -- h 

\ °. WTq \»rts)rii qwn ; I ■HiaUMiq tjsh4 : 1 1 

sptt fqsqr^q^rrr i%%?qf arffir qsqfq i qr =q qrfqf u 
q qr fq*qnn 5^3*rrq?q: gw q^q i sr or aqqfq n 
qrr It qqor gift pnrerr =q v^x i ?q mq^ r n 
% r 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate .padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the ^edic hymns. 

I. The use of f^HT after qq is unknown to tbe later dialect, 

that particle being found joined only to the pronoun <%*3T. The 
preposition sr, though connected with is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of this verb is given in the 
Ph£tup&tha or Panini 's list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use srfttaium: instead. 37T is not 
now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use $l!*M instead. means 

here ‘ day by day ’ ; in classical Sanskrit the word *dt means 
‘ heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated : — “ Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Varuna ! ” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. TT means * killing ’, or ‘ execution ’ in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since ffg ‘ killing ’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

> is obsolete. Mglo&M is a participle of the Perfect of 5 ^ or 
Tlie form is obsolete; and a verbal form of the root is not 
ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur, 
fwr* also is obsolete. 

“ Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, ” i. e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. IfRr signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of 
‘ valour \ ‘ prowess '. HT does not mean ‘ man ” here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly. 3TT and are separated by a 

word. ‘ favour ’ is obsolete. ‘ the reach of sight’ , 

‘ visual power has alsq gone out of use. 

“ When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? ” 

7. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 

later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
f to . 

“ Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. ” 

10. “ Enforcing his laws,* the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.” . 

11. 3^fTT, the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; is Vedic for ; here also 1% is dropped. 
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“ From this plaoe the knowing one sees all seoret deeds don 
or to be done.’’ 

12, mtt, and cfifafd; are forms of I or the Vedio subjunctive, 
“ May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” 

19. 3$T. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with fw as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetio 
purposes. • 

“ O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. 
I oall on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Rgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina- 
tive plural in for instance, and the instrumental plural ,in 

t£T*r: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as nfaTOIfT ( Sat. I. 
4. 1. 10 ), and ( Ait. II. 11 ) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as in% and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in being mostly used ( Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23 ). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as ‘an extremity’ 
( Ait. II. 2 ), erifte ‘ a shaft, ’ g ww re ‘ a bat ’ ( Ait. III. 26 ) ; ftsT* 
‘ ultimate referee ’ ‘ one who pronounces a decree 

' prosperous’, ?TT for HTfr ( Ait. V. 14 ), ‘ food’ ( Ait. Vl'll. 7 ). 

garter ‘powerful ’ ( Ait. VIII. 8. 23 ), * a destructive instrument, 

flame’ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as ffasrt fHTT SIT: ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) ; 

STTST: 5 the of the third person singular pf the 
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Atmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as 
% ( Ait. VII. 16 ) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 

another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as srr 3TST 
( Ait. VII. 14 ), where aqm stands for % * 3THT 

(Ait. VIII. 23 ) where STOff: is for 3Wf: ; the form of the infini- 
tive governed by the word is that which ends in as 
f 3 5 * 15 M: srat: ( Ait. VIII. 7 ) ; and irf appears in the form 
of SP9f ( Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Pancikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Panini’s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non- Vedic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity,’ in the sense of ‘ finding ’ or ‘ observing \ 

‘ signification, ’ in the sense of ‘ as to ’, fitew ‘ variety,’ 
n»!iqv?T: ‘ unable to teach ’. *T3sr«T ‘ invested with 

sovereignty \ ‘ subordinate ‘ celibacy ’, &c. There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as ‘ weak terminations ’, 353PT or 

SW ^ a r ‘ augment ‘ a nominal termination *, &c. After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute of the subject and 
the connecting link or copula. When one ’s attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or course of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus instead of 
a man may say instead of ^tsgNd,, instead of 

flW instead of «TOT JrfaHSH: 

&c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as T-yRT, may be analysed Into vra 
or <T17 and into Virr vrgfw. The later Sanskrit and 
the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations. The case 
forms may also be similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as TI^T: 5^: into or vripir firT: into tt:. 

The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which 
a whole sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal style it may be called the 
nominal style. In the earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con- 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and an abundance of 
verbal forms. Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Panini also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted In a variety of* ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
Itihasas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smrtis are written in this 
style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later Writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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tfcre and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequent- 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the subse- 
quent poetic and dramatio literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of.his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy , dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on Katy ay ana’s Vfirtikas or 
notes on Panini’s Sutras. Nearly the whols of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he dees not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddlidnta, certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons given in support of them ( puruapaksa ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhasya is written in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use. It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the purmpaksa, and another who lays 
down the siddKanta. Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra- 
distinction to that of the Brahmanas and also of Y&ska, is 

i 

observable ; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly* natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the ItihSsas and Smrtis. Vfitsy&yana ’s BhSsya on 
G-otama's Nyftya Sutra, and SnbaraBV&min’s on that of Jaimiaij 
34 t R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV. ) 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the sacrifioial Sutras, are 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has oome to be 
what it is now. Samkaracarya’s Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
Writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer qse 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great AcSrya’s 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers i& These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent Naiyayikas , but it has been more or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastras. The movement which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 
of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought, and spoke 
about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not be carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci- 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of ’ the early 
philosophical or qxegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion 
: of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a nqw character to the language, 
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which may be thus described : — Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of suoh tenses as the Present and Future ; partici- 
ples are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed ; and 
aj?ood many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions, 
ff the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
I have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need he supposed. The 
ohange may in some respects be likened to that which rendered 
the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con- 
cluding lecture. 

• We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it in his 
time and made it the subject of a few vurtikas. Patanjali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner A.n objector or 
PurCapqksin is introduced, who says : 

PURV.’ areusnjrp: I There .exist ( some) words which are not 
used ; for instance, 377, tfr, ^rar, T^T. ( These are forms of the 
second person plural of the Perfect. ) 

The Siddhantin, or the principal teacher, .who advocates the 
doctrine that is Anally laid dojvn asks : — 
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Sip. What if they are not used ? 

PURV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
be not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
( utter them ) and say ( in the very breath ) there are words whioh 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words ) ? 

PURV. — This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teaoh their formation by [laying down] 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [your remark] “,What other 
worthy, &c.” [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me. 

Sid. — W hat then ? 

PURV. — Not used by people. 

SlD. Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PtiRV. — Yes, I am one, but am not the people. 

Sid.— ( V art. ercarsrgTia sft %5Tr$r ). If you object 

that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid). 

PURV. Why not ? 

Sid. -Beoause words are used to designate things. The things 
do exist whioh these words are used to designate. ( Therefore 
the words must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist ). 

PURV.— ( Vart. 3Wfr*T: s piPlMrM I d, ). ( It does not follow.) Their 
non-use is what one can reasonably.infer. 

SlD. — Why ? 

PURV. — Because they ( people ) use other words to designate 
the things expressed'by these words ; for instance, 3 > 3,Ugf 5?TT; in 



the sense of 3^; a? 3$ afatf : in the sense of PR; 87 in the 

sense of ^87; 87 in the sense of ( We here see that 

participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense. ) 

SID. — ( Vart. 3W5% ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should be essentially taught by rules just as long 
saorificial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are suoh as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teaoh them by rules, simply because f to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from ftsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart. ^TTrjft ) all 
these words are UBed in other places. 

PuRV. — They are not found used. 

Sid. — A n endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used ; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
angas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
( Yajur-Ve<la ), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvroya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epios, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, 3Tsrf?r is used in the sense of motion 
among the Kambojas ; -the 5ryas use it in the derived form 
of gwifft is used among the Surastras, $fT?r among the 
eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only is 

used in the sense of ‘ cutting ’ among the easterns, 3nr among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also soqn used. 

P&RV.-- Where ? 

i • 

SID. — In the Veda. Thus, l 8*r ^u?ft 38KT I 

^ 8T-- Sr* 3J?T ^37 I U3T WJKT fT^IH I 

We here see that the objector says that .certain words or 
forms are not used by people, aryl therefore they should not be 
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taught or learnt. The instances that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti- 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but he does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the oeremonial of long sacrifioial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be ourrent in some other country, conti- 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patafijali, 
snoh verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly scientific basis. Nothing is more clear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Patafijali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubt whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahmanas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or Chandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use .in the 
Bhasa or ourrent language, the grammar of which he* tbaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that ke means must be that which 
was ourrent in Mb time. In Panini ’s time, therefore, the 'fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
phaea, the Bbfisa he means may not be that which prevailed 



when he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini based his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini ; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 
signifies the “ spoken language ” or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence in the Stltras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words : — 

‘ allowing one his own way, ' ‘ excommunicated, ’ 

* eating/ arfumvr * including,’ ‘ marrying, ’ 

‘ throwing up, ’ sofa ‘ equitableness You will have seen that 
the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali’s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
she later literature. 1 Among such may be noticed and 

‘ to strengthen’, ‘ to be silent,’ and u*iU< 

* to fulfil one’s longing,’ &c. occurs in Yaska also. Most 

of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 

must also be so considered, such as ft * feeds 

every Brahmana that he finds ’, ‘ rained till the clothes 

were wet ’, sj'-vnft ‘supports by his own means,’ T e& iPT gorft 

* withers standing,’ &c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Panini ’s Sutras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another oircumstance which shows that Panini 's 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyay ana’s. Katyayana 's 
Vartikas on panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. 

1 Professor G-oldstUcker has used the argument based on the ocourrenoe of 
obsolete words in the Sutras and that set forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the archaic character of the language as It existed in PSpini's time 
and some of the instances quoted in tfye text are the same as his. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini’s notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He jjistly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 

For instance, according to Panini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in STU; such as and *fT*ra: is W5HT and 
*rmq, but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
W5R: or and STTJT* or m 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular ,of the feminine of and arc 

optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns! e. we have 
either or fittfiTCTOT: or fttffpJW: &c., but Katyayana 

in a Vartika on 1. 1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have fi t E f taw or fferfara; or fifcfr 

Wm &c., while Panini gives us only the first. 

• 

Panini’s rule IV. 1, 49 allows of only as fjh$ feminine 

of WI4», but Katyayana gives flTfiVrfr also ; TCTSTTOTifr is not noticed 
by Panini while- Katyayana lays down that as well as in 

the sense of ‘ wife of the JWCW \ So also and are 

according to Papini, ‘ a female Arya ' and a female Ksatriya 
but Katyayana gives awufcft andUfrfSwrifjr as well as affef and flfilWf. 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we then to 
suppose that the forms sn*T, &c. of the vocative 

singular, of the dative of ftjjfrr &c., Hffpff, dmurraidV, 

ennWt, ^rfsTUrnfi 1 and many more such, escaped the observa- 
tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them ? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
dear to me that the language in Panini ’s time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in Katyfiyana’s. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis- 
cussion, may be thus stated : — In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katyayana ’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Panini’s. 

Panini’s Semskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and Yaska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
manas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana, 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical. 

iFhtis then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods . 
in the development of Sanskrit. First, wo have the Vedic period, 
to whioh the Htgveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the AtharVa-Salhhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look back- 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Yedic language 
in the laBt stage of its progress towards Panini 's Bhasa; and 
later on, we have Yaska and Panini. This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And>last of all, there is the Classical 
period to whioh belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smftis, and the gram- 
matical work of K&tyayana. 

SB [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol.i IV, ] 
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Panini 's work contains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayana’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the arohaio forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patafijali gives but few forms 
which differ from Katyayana’s, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katy&yana and Patanjali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 



LECTURE 

Pam and the dialects op the period 


In the last leoture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as it has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattac&rya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of KanSda, Gotama, 
and VatsySyana, nor those used by NSgojibhatta, the same as 
those of KatySyana and Patanjali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. Th&efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, direoted to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those anoient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
•this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old m^des of thipking give 
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plaoe to new ones, and ideaB spring up ; and both must be re* 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contaot or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain laws ; and henoe the possibility of 
a Science of Language. 

Ifow, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, ' corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the saored 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a speoimen : — 

*rafftaft i%* *rw nngnm arstfft i ft* e rerc ff 

ft* ft srfftmngssr^t fft* ft *tt% i fWt 

*Hrrr i m* miffnTr i *mr s* eftafew n 

snarer g*** ft tptt *R* ens i ftftft *% ftaf enftwrflt 

**5RT* I ?*** VJ*^** * 3ftftt%ftlfft I 3T4 f% 

mgp*r f* nrar * * gtfft tTUT esfifq i ftiift i fttftanftfri^F 

erojPfhror *m f% Sr**ft 51 % 1 wre* ft ft wr ft *r **«*• 

^arirt 1 ftt ft eftfffti #ft 

ft3*r 3T5TT% 1 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow- 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient : — 

129. *sft d*fnT ftwgw ^ *urf3ft *ra*t i 
sr*ni e«*r * gftx*r * *r*ft h 

13J. ft*n% ftt y>t* ftflfr f ft 1 

aiftftr ftft ftt * ?y*ft 11 
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iv • • 

133 . ttt vra urctf srfa s*n * • 

pwr ft ^nrwoT qft^ntT rt 11 
1 'l 34 . 3 TfTTif ?tot 1 

■" 0 ' qg qgtt% ftr*anw girvdr ft g ftarft 11 

T 

The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows : — 

wrwfqT gm grr g rorhgft 1 3 rg 

1 gdt^r \ ?rw gfrrggfa i ft 

Trg|fm T^rrft 1 arrfrr s^gqgNK sn^pg gsrerft ftn 1 

ggft *r gg &cR qraai >*ft*qft \ ?g snrvprgfo* ureal ^ qf% 1 

srtr ft? >; ft *qfi! r 3 T 5 rtrrm 1 imr g gjre#rr g *reft <r*rr q ? ft sqn fift 1 w 
qqHU T fcre. iM i a<MN T W gW qg ft? 3pr?g l?g«rreq'n»frg I WJTW ft gfT 
gfr gsnwnrersft 1 g fr^rf ?q gsrre qwift 1 g*$dg qqnw ^rt*ft 
<g qr m i3: 1 

139. ggftg gg fgwrft grer: i 

3iK*n»ujH«i W^T g e»^lw II 

131 . gwmrft gjnft qf ^t%^t ftftgi% 1 
agarg: ywm^'hvq g g wan ggrg 11 

133. W gRT: WT «PI%lrpr: • 

5:^t ft grwupqT ufa^ai: ^sqTgsqrg 11 

134. g 4fa<mqirg|g <pfcqw r s <T gqT I 
tpr qrratRr rgqrw grwrer g re?ft 11 

“ In SrSvastl there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
purvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before’). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him,. pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said,“0 Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medioal treatment.” “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ” ( lit. lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do? Brahman ? ” “I will do what will not involve expense” 
( lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? '* 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As hp went op doing so, 
the disease was aggravated. ” 
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1*9. “ All are afraid of being hurt, all fear dearth. Taking 
one’s own self as a model, one should not kill and cause . to be 
killed." 

131. “ He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts fcriury 
upon oreatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death." 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you," 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself ( utter ), then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will have no angry alteration, " 

(A) 

Phonology of the Pali Dialect 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrup- 
tion, we have in these passages w for w as in gw for gw, for W? as 
in ww for UW>, and for W as in vw for wrw, and or for <W as in 
for 3TTST. This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
cheoked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the found of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vooal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci- 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, *. e. 3T 
for instance in the word wwr, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
.through some distance. The preyious forcible vowel' breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render- 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and f the second with the following, 
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Thus, i : pronounced in the manner I have described becomes*- 
but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes *Hfj, 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
uwr for srnr for sutjt, for ** for f° r 

for for m, Z&S* for for 3®T for 35S5T, 3U*T 

for (T^pt for <rf«r, 3PU - for 3TT^ &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving ohange 
of position, ahe transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy svasa or simple breath of g;, ut? 
and * in the conjuncts *?£, $3^ *, * 5 , and « 5 .is combined with 

the distinct sounds % 3 , g, and and we have * 3 , 5 , x^,and 

for those Conjuncts ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual conjunctal characteristic, they become 
5 , PI. and as in for siWMllH and for 

in the above, and in for for 5*35*, for 

•rtarnr* srssfor for % for ft*, 53 fpr s*,- wemfr for trwr, 

for 3*3, for and for gwf. 

In 3, V, *3, w, s*r, ahd «*T, the consonantal portion of the 
distinct sounds, being made up of mda or intonated breath, the 
heavy ivasa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
tiada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate 3 and we have 
*3, «3 or for these conjuncts ; as in 33* for SPST, for gwt, 
for an%, w? for an’d ft*f for rffaff. These correspond 
to the * 3 , if dec., in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered "as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
are pronounced as suoh in oertain places ; but when preceded by 
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a vowel they must have, as in other cases, the characteristic of 
conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as "f, to? or wg though 
they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi- vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi- 
vowel ^ does not so merge into the preceding ; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal u; and 
the labial ^ have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways ; — one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from 5^ and ^ ; and 
another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between ^ and ^ and and ^ that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes g; of the Sanskrit 3 ; and in most cases 
^ of ^ and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent. In the Hindi we have many such forms aB 3TJJ3T for mpTT, 
wfer for tot, srisr for 3^n. 

The heavy or close pronunciation of % is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form u;, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards ; hence if a ^ has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in’ no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the is always light ; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental 7, since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word tw in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in TO, TO &w.,' the % 
being heavy, does not glide or merga into g, and, being the latter 
of two successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct- 
ness ; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining, communicate all its elements to it, except 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy ^ be- 
comes a complete and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes 5^. In such words as flw, qvq, &c., the pre- 

ceding has got its heaviness of ndda or tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the becomes if and 
thence ; and so we have &c. In 9*5, 

^fW*&c., to the informed as above must be added the hardness or 
svasa of i. e. the letter must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, W. Those words therefore become JT3T, 
and *EPg. If ^precedes instead of ?r, the heavy svasa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to 31, and so it becomes 3?, and 
thence ^QT ; as in ^3^ for TWTT, for &c. 

The semi-vowel a; is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have for gjF, 
for &cf. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when 3 is preceded by a dental mute as in for 3^*T, frf«H for 
&c. In the preceding **, as in tTW, transfers its heavy 
ndda or tone to a;, and makes it u;, and so we have 3«sr ; but 3Tea 
iB changed 33E also. 

The conjunct 8* or ^ must in some cases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times like 3-5T , as it is invariably so pro- 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than first because 
the passage fjom the guttural position of to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of 'T, and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contaot, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of ^ , when 
its middle<>approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. Now in thiB 35T„, the sound of being the latter of 
the two, is by , the general rule more distinct than the other; 
and the complete contact of being transferred, to it, it becomes 
9, because sibilants are produced by the heavy svasa as the hard 

36 (R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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aspirates are, and thence ; as i_n for ITSTO, tTO for SfT»T in 
the sense of ‘ a festival fgT? for §pr, &c. 

In such words as TO and aTTOT^, the prevailing sound is that 
of sr which, with the complete contact of the preceding a; and 
ought to become ®;, as becomes IF in the above case, on the 
theory that *t is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth as a, &c. are, 
but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but*by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i. e. the 
middle. The sibilant ^ therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals "at; answer to it completely, being formed 

in the same position as itself ; so that when the organic con- 
tact is complete, should become the Marathi $ut these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal X become 
the palatal and we have for «n^T, aTSUTT for 3TTOTO: and 
for Pr^Tf. 

The dentals following a in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals ; as in for WfT. for 
for 3Tg for arc? &c. Here, as in the Cases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form for sr&t, and 
3TOI for aflf. But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans- 
formations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first* heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second whioh he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which the has, distinctly heard, he pfcr 
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nounoes the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing he feels that nothing like the sound q 
can be produced at the position of and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms year $ but in y$ the y that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like than y, and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position. But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between y and y did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, but 
pashed on to the dental ; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 

Such words as fyy, yy, yy, &c„ differ from yy, yy &e., in 
having the Rafter the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the district sound there, 
is not carried away by the following T to the cerebral position, 
the sound of ^ being weaker. But if in the 6ame word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond- 
ing cerebral ; as in qf£ for yfy and qyw for spw. The cerebral 

l 

element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker’s ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of sr 
into q, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro- 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following fy and to nr and 
y. But if a consonant of another species follows, or if the con- 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 


The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse- 
quently gives way to the first are yy, *?y, »y, «y, vy, vx, *y, 3>, it, y, 
?, ST, ST, W, «T, y, 3F> 3T7y, ?y, 5, ST, yy, &c., which have a semi-vowel 
for their latter member, and y, fff, y, y, &c., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have yaj for yryy or 51 m, aryrgTy for arraUTH, yrry for 
*n*y, W** for $wr, arararc for arararc, q*yfy for qsyfy, for <rar, 
yw for ?ra>, arar for ary, fyrr for fJry, aryq? for' anyqr, fmy for yy, 
fyur for f%sr„3rwr for ara, aram for array, ayyy for array, Sir for 
USi qar for ‘qy:, qyyyfy for yyyrjfy, yfyw for yra?y, fyyy for fyyq, 
srqjr for arwr, arar for arar, &c., and arun for any, arwr for array, 
y? for yy, for ^UST, &c. The semi-vowel y after y in going 
out turns the y into the palatal this latter representing the 
combined effect of both ; as in ar»5r for arar, qnr»sr for qra«r, &c. 
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We have noticed above the change of ^ to 'sy, but more fre- 
quently it is transformed into This change is due to the 

latter ^ being pronounced not incorrectly like sr, but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of This last is distinctly heard, and the effeot 
of ^ is only to add heavy svasa to it and render it te; ; and thus the 
whole beoomes W as in for f^T, for ^$TOT, for *TSET, 

&c. Upon the principles we have laid clown, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso- 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri- 
stics ; and thus we have of for sot or as in for SfRCT and 
gfeg for «m$or, and for as in gf? for in whioh words the 
last is the distinct sound, and for as in w-wt for 
where the ^ must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding a;. 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct oonsists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that foroible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri- 
stic cannot be reproduced ;• hence there is no double .consonant. 
Thus, we have jgfsRT for gWT for gjfhg, for WHT, for 

&c. 

*r. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after e^oh other, 
by putting their vocal organs into t\Vo different positions, or they 
laboure 1 under a physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sufficiently trained for the successive movements. But 
short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the svasa, light and 
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heavy, the completeness of oontaot, and the foroe of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetio mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to 3^tT, to to WTfft to 

g i mft , «ft and *tT to fafr and fffr, to and arhr’&fw to aft*- 
The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounce^ along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial T in the syllables ^ 
and u owing to the influence of the following 

The conjunct3 % and £.are almost invariably dissolved into 
and ^ as in SiT^T, arftq-, j%f^T &o. and srcy, UT5T, 

&c. for SJPf, 3PT or an*f, Pftf, afttf &c. and arg, &c.; and in one 

or two instances, we have the first change when the ^ is preoeded 
by a consonant other than T as in for ’tfu. This change is 

to some extent due to the ^ being pronounced weak, i. e. almost 
like f. 

In the same way, we have nrara, ftdP, fwiUT, H&rJ'H, 
fPOT^T, gfg-T, f«M^, RgTJT or 1%JTR &C. for 

*351^, *OT*T, ^IT, fpTPir, HW &c. This mode of 
utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way i§ what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowgl, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible ; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in. some oases the 
second member was weakly pronounoed, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms for %fr 

for ^• S *T, for pijt &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
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became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have aw for WP? and 3W for arnf. 

Some oonjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialeot ; as W in 
the words Wf, and in PTTft, sgrtf, spr &c„ 55 in 

and $g, CT in &c., Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, sinoe the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. * 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso- 
nants. An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant ; as in gfTir for grew 
for g^g, for S«g\ for gftm”, ?pr for $g &c. The heavy 

iviim that forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made suob 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or smsa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in 'mkfh for F 4 *TMIri. The cere- 
bral unaspirated sonant f between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel as in rTT5M for mwg, gT3S«T for 
gRCW, <T55Tgs for dSMa &c. This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it ip unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral g of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add for go? 

for W? for 3 >?T &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in and WW for 
SSlfir and and WTg for ^Tg. The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some conjuncts, as in fggT for fc§T for and 3 T or 

ST for gOT in the several derivatives from that root as aifrr, 3Pft, 
WgTW &c. The dental nasal W is also similarly changed to eg in a 
few cases, as in w, shorn, ail JfTff , for gra, aronff, sresfar, 

dec. The operation of this proceed is very limited, but still it 
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exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
Off in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit sc. and 3 , are changed to 3, whioh is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Henoe gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutralise the advantage they possess over the palatals by 
their position being more distant. Thus 3 is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing 3C and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 

"When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
ST. was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted 3 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position, i. e. to 3, which resembles 3 K. in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus 33 for 3T3, 33? for 5TS?3 and 3T3 for 3TT3. The change of 
33 ‘ six ’ to 3 is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes V. must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like sr,. Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, suoh as the softening 
or toning of surds as in 3?T for or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in ftfff and $gr for 33% and 
313333. a But tbsse will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel 3? is changed to 3T as in 31% for 3%, 3®gT for 
*nr for 33 for 33, 33 for 3^5 &c.; to % as in for S3, for 
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UK, fifcT for i*r, rin% for f*fa[ for 1ST &c. ; and to t as in gTT for 
W, SI for S5* SST for nr, IS for n. f(% for 11% &c. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences *that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
3T and f. Now, the vowel sp is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the oonsonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy 1 . In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as c a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of W is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, i. e. in the position of the gutturals ; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher up, ^ 
in that of f, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as ! 1 
the position of l, especially when a labial precedes. That the' 
cerebral or ^element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by; 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as ftlt for and 
for 1$T, and also by 'the circumstance that in pome cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in for H%, fore for ftl*, qsi for &c. From these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like W., fT, Tor ft as is supposed by several 1 , European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators of the 
PrStisakhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops* the ? v on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it. ( See VSjasaneyi-Pr&titakhya, in 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p. 145 ; and Atharva-Pr8ti£&khya, edited 
by Whitney I, 37.) c* 
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scholars. If were really or iHT, the Pali corruptions 
would be UrT or and if were or JTT^r were (TTfi fc l, 
we should have 53T<T or fTltST instead of ^fT and mffttf, and there 
is no reason why =?tg and Mtf'T should have lost their f, and become 
and f% if they were really pronounced like or Tjf and ftfft 
or Tift. 1 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs it and 3 TT are like those 
6f and a^r uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming 3T, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened ; while 5 requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 3", 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
if and 3?! it is necessary to pass from one vocal position immediately 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to if and 
ait which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of if the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of ar; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of ?. Similarly, in pronouncing aft the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of T ; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of ar. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of 3T and ?, and ar and 
g - , combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, i e., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have ftS for ^T55", for 
for JjftW for sftff, for for win* &c. Similarly 

aur and aw. frequently become if and aft-; as in for 

for frHU fft, ftfft for sprtft, aftfa for a^fft, afnsw for a^TO, 
for &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 

of if and aft in this respect, that the ar of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs ; or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first ar is one mutru 
and of the .other one-half. In the same way the ar of the two 
dissyllables is followed by thq semi-vowel H. and a;, while that 
of ft and aft has the corresponding vowels ? and T after it. When 

1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathaa pronounce th’em at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the PrStisakhyas* 

87 I B» G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV# J 
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apr and 3CT are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs <t and 
aft, which by the rule just discussed become and art. 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant ; as in trnr for *TP?, for UT¥, for for 

for ^tl^, for <fhr, for ^T, iw for &c. The strong 
pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in has the metrical value of a 

long vowel, i. e. is equal to two matras or syllabic instants. In 
the original f$Pir, on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of JfT, being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time ; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these words having made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. Wh^n, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word *, and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We have thus tfNr for for for &c. It is, 

however, dear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was ' pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the peroeptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso- 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as dfrW ( ), %T5 
(Srfiftt), ftwlftu - ), fttf&pr ( sftfaw ) utnu (urm), jrtw&o., it follows 
that the vowels and aft were in such cases pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles £ and 3 1 are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of ? and 3" to <r 
and aft arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the ourrent of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt ta prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of ? or 3", or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And rr and sir differ from 
? and T simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong .current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, aft^ for for S^T, for for 

for ftfETff for for &c. In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word which has another form 

T%m. Sometimes, especially before % was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
for for SpT, <£ift«i»for &c. The vowel aft was 

also similarly treated in a few cases, as in aftwHfft for areTfsnft. 
Thus then pot only has the Pali a short cr and aft, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
founds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray t 
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examples of others, such as sir and for and tiff, in whioh 
the 7 of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, for FW, in which the semi- vowel ^ is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel a - , and thence transformed to short art, 
HIT for wqv, in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel 3T with the preceding at 
forms art, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the s 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been , 
estimated that two-fifths of the Fali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifths, of words f 
altsrod in one or other of the modes explained above. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant ; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of if and 
"3TT into tf and aif and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make* up a word, 
and in several other processes. But i n the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
.two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
and the diphthongs if and 3TT pronounced by the speakers of 
Sanskrit, as correctly as the other letters which they did not 
corrupt, their organs 1 were not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
( liarities may have been natural or .acquired, If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which came into close contact with the £ryas 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Suoh 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expeoted to have occasioned greater phonetio decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit oonjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect ; but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organg. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose ; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians .who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And suoh we do find. The 
existence o£ the short T and ett in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people Showed for them, as, well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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them off entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Ary as with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same raoe as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by* a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is v ' 
Wflrrif, derived very likely from ‘ mind ’ or ‘heart’ and am*, 
’to obtain’ ‘to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘something that 
oomes up to the wishes of the heart ’, * pleasing ’. The word 
is from with m prefixed, whioh m seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of a*. For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before %*, though it has there an independent sense ; as 
in m ( Sakuntala ). Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of m being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must have 

come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in ar and The portion then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is or tiT45'* ‘agreeable’, ‘pleasant’, 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as or formed 

from the analogy of such' verbal derivatives as fJrgj, or 

&c., and meaning ' that which is or deserves to be touched ’, 
or ‘ pleasant to the touch ’. Other instances, are ffowR * an 
ornament ’, ‘ plentiful ’ &c. 

(B) 

Grammar of the Pali Dialect 
We will now proceed to the examination of Pali, grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Vedic or middle Sanskrit is, it becam? cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
of them and rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa- 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in % and 7 of the neuter gender prefix -r to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added to those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in for 

^TT: in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding % the pronouns UT and <T?r come to have *T and 
(T.for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit U? and a?;. 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which 3T is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root fib? the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting a between the two letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final ( ISdfa 3rd person singular ), and we have 
The root 5TT takes the form of SIT in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign HT, so that it 
becomes 3IRT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the A orist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of jTT, and in other 

places we find as one of the forms of the Future. The 

special forms 'TOT, sjor, 3W, and are similarly generalized, 
the last four being phonetically changed to 'TOT, gur, 5^ and 'TOT. 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, V or an* 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in 3TT and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for -A&WT_in ^e above passage. 

The termination fVT of the 'absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by «T when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and WT is used in all cases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
ailAwGr, and according to the law of analogy ; 

but swiff! from STTOrfft, l'5f from and from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms,, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect. 1 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative -and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when * giving * 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relations expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and ‘for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle <T«; had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of* those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith- 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. \ 

ft 

The of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to w.. The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in thte portion of my subject is Kaochayana, as edited by 
Senart. 

* The ablative 3 rfnrot( -?gT, do, however, occur in the literature. 
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neuter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono- 
minal termination phonetically changed to fro and f% ; and 
the ablative TOI< in the form of TOT or *5T is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in 3T. The termination TO of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of TO applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including -a visarga, 
in* passing into the Pali. The nasal n; is changed to an anusvara, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus «T for HTO, TO for TOUT. *r for UTO, &c. 
The ^ of TOTO and of the syllable occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to anusvara. 

[ The Noun ] 

Masculine Nouns ending in 

• 

The nominative singular always ends in In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 3T or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in q’ as fit* When the 
final consonant is dipped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The q* appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed abqve. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two eases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it 'went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

38 I B. Q. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is «yft as in 

with t’>e mu f e element dropped, which is traced to the 
Ve ;ic <n'*r: in tuck forms asiftft:. But t may be explained other- 
wise. The Sanskrit f%: becomes by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to tf, and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to was added the instrumental 
termination ft or f? which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in **TT or *gr and or ftr in addi- 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final 3T is 
optionally lengthened- 

Masculine Nouns in ? and g- 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as smft and and 

ft'-HjMl. Now srnft and are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
and ft$J3, and amrat and ft+W4l the nominative plurals 
3WT: and ft^;. The distinction between the two is lost, and 
both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is ft or ft. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in such as formed 

by the addition of 3., as 3TftT«Tir and ft'-HjJHt, siftlft and ft«H£N. 
They have also the forms indicated in the general refnarks, viz., 
Stft’RN’ and ftsf^fT and srftrAiw— and ft^Rgftr— f?? ; and the 
dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru- 
mental. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in 7 which ends in gt or W as ftw4t or ftvjft. The rest 
are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the ’syllable iff 
of stiff being optionally dissolved into in the nominative 

singular. 

Masculine Nouns in 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms ; as ftftit and 
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for WTW and from 5TTC?. The accusative plural is the 

same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. WPflTT for WTWTTT, is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and looative, 
and deolined like nouns in ar. The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as urorra. The 
instrumental singular has the new base and the old termination 
3HT ; and thus we have The genitive singular has three 

fohns, one of them being the old one with the final * dropped, as 
and the other two made up by taking this *orm as the base, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in J as W3RJ take, 
as or ^Fsgsrr. The singulars of the aemipctive and locative 

have the Sanskrit forms, as and WPOIT ; and the vocative 

singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as *TP£T or wear. You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, wmr and 
WWIfT generalized from the nominative, and W?sj, from the genitive. 

masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso- 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 

In the declension of the noun aTTr*m, there are two new bases 
am and 3 TtW, generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals >ud others, 3U ; UT 
and anwrr &c., and declined like noun® ' ■ "T. The first is use 
in the singular of the accusative, and L •• alp of the geniti- 
and locative, which are am, amut ami ■. ami the second 

the plural of the instrumental which is amiins'-fw. The remaining 
forms are old, the portion 3TRT being corrupted to s(H , they are 
?mr nominative singular, amRT nominative and accusative plural, 
9mm. accusative singular, 3UTHT instrumental singular, amm 
genitive sjhgular, and amT»T locative singular. The vocative is 
am or amr, like that of nounsln 31. 

In the declension of the noun ITsm, the base IT3T is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are War, W^T, and wsmtr or WJWft. 
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The old forms ore found in the nominative ( TTSTT, <l*TTHl ), and in 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms and 
TRTrd, and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but 5T being 
changed to 53T, we have T53TT, and 4I6-3T. In the lost two 

cases the conjunct is also dissolved into f§r»T, wherefore we have 
Trf%4r and Trnrf% also. The genitive plural is T35T and, 5T being 
dissolved into $jsr, the form is used, in addition. This 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative ; 
and thus we have ?*gfiT-r? and The vocative singular is 

like that of nouns in 3T. 

The suffixes srcr and tut of such nouns as Qurtt and are 

regarded as if they were and n»?T, and the nouns declined lijte 
those ending in ar in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni- 
tive andlocative; and, according to the commentator of Kacchayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as TPiRTtfr, 
ntiRUT, yuMSrHFT, gor^r, T juRUTR and SjnjsRtif ; also 

?jnR«#T and suRrtTfw-fif. The old forms are preserved in both 
numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as SORT, TJortttI', SON til, 
SORfT, SORST, SORTS, and sor. The nominative singular is made 
the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as ?jor, ’JURW and sor or sort. The present parti- 
ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as 

1 

FEMININE NOUNS 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in f ; as $£511 41. The singulars of the instrumental 
and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel ; as instrumental, dative, 

ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms; as iSSIlPr-li 
instrumental and ablative plural, genitive and dative 

plural, and and locative singular and plural 
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The final member «r of the oonjunot which appears in the oase- 
forms of nouns in t such as mft, is dissolved into TO, and thus we 
have from the Sanskrit TO:; and this and 3$* from the 
Sanskrit are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
aoousative ; TOT the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
trfcrT, and also TOT : of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes TOT;* and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from TOPT. 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short V are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacoh&yana gives 
such forms as WIT and in addition to tfTOT and Tfrtf - for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in T or 3T follow completely the analogy of those in f ; 
the forms of to, for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of tot ; as to^tt nominative and accusative 
plural, «njUT singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

NEUTER NOUNS 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as ^TT or nominative plural, and or 

accusative plural ; ( like 3P*fr ) or nominative and 

accusative plural, amt or nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the jold forms 
are preserved ; as TOt or *rst nominative and accusative, HTOT or 
TT^sr instrumental, HTOt genitive, *wf%, or looative. 

PRONOUNS 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few* nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the pro6ess of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in dt, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in 9TO or UT and 

* The Sanscrit fonp TOT corrupted to TOfT is plso fouqd used* 
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that of the locative in d, as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as mdt nominative plural, ma or HTOT, far* or fflTOT, agar 
or aastr? genitive singular, and or mft, far* or fiftro, aad or 
agfft looative singular, of mf, and aga. All pronouns of the 
third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding ft from the Sonskrit trnf, and also VTTst which is made up 
of ft, the pronominal, and ft, the nominal termination, so that the 
seoond form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as ftft or 
ftarft, arft or ?rraTft, &c. Similarly, the bases <n¥r and gar which 
are substituted for *T?IT and far in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and ftT which optionally replaces WT in these cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination; as 8TOT, fftTOT 
or fmanr, ufftTO r or qffiTOm , gra*ar or fraroTa, where tot, Sanskrit 
WT:, is the pronominal, and am r the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, 'as 
ft, a*ft, ar or mat, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination rflft or <Tl%. The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. , 

The correlative or remote demonstrative <tt has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another a which has all the cases a, aa, &c., 
except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the 'TOa. *Taa &c. of the accusative, the singular of the instru- 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i. e. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
ffa has two bases, a and fa. In Sanskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and ro 
we have fa, gfftm, fftfft, garor, faro, gftft, gafro, and gft& ; farm, 
gfftTOT, &o. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are aft,afta,<ifg ,afta &c. The pronoun a^has the base au for the 
nominative singular, and 3T<g for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural ; as asm, aafg, asTOT, auro, asm, 
agTOT, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is a$. 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as aft, ft, am, aa or ft, and alft *, fft, 
?ft, mm ?Pf or ft, and mid. This sy llable m is optionally dissolved 
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into 3 in the nominative and accusative, which have thus 3#, 
and changed to H in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative ; and so we have HUT and Hfir also. The dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit HgTR and gwPT of the 
former are in the form of RTf and 3*£ used for both cases. The 
latter has also the forms RR and and fJTj, the anusvara being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of 3PT is HR 
in whioh the initial v of the Sanskrit form is changed to IT ; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
SKIT in the form 3THF is declined like the masculine fRf, and the 
forms are ®n%, 3R5T?. and 3R%sr. 

The 5 of 3*RT, was probably weakly pronounced, hence,’the 
singular base 3 has been transferred to the plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number TR tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of 3*f is declined like HT. in all the cases except the genitive; 
as 3»%, 3»%, 3*?T5 &c. The forms of the plurals of the last are 
like those in Sanskrit ; as 3R5TO and 3*5 r$. The accusative singu- 
lars of these* pronouns have the forms Rtf and HR, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as abase. 

On the same principle we have and 3*gT& for the plural, 

but as the genitive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and 'the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more iri use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in 3f, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 




these oases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the er declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
aron, gTHSj, and even arflT. And it is also clear that 

the new 3T base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as afiT, g^swr, and WVTTT 

i. e. gllWN. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 
to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sayskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones- The same pro* 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 


Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation 'in the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 


Sanskrit. Such are |J1W the genitive singular masculine of 
TOT the nominative plural of TO, arjr and nominative and 
accusative plural of arfw and the general plural base 

of tho pronoun of the first person, and genitive plural of *Tt I 

see no icason why g*TW should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have for their base, such ss fTOTT, f^r, 
&o., or why TOT should be so and not TO the accusative plural ; 


ang and not and not or and not arfogst. If 


these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 


ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should th$ former, 
which are kindred to them and are t as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedio forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 
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ufology of those that are more known brought them all Into use. 
The forms 'TmHT and and str and to; are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and-, other vernaoulars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
ancf certain nouns, and in the G-ujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. « ' 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in the future 

of TO, or the general form in the special as qilfd. We have also 
irfifcwfii and A large number of roots used in ordinary in- 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation ; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of 3T, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other, classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as and for and 

of the second class ; 'Tttrfpr for gwjlri, and for Hwnfil 
and TCTTlft, &6. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 
in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way ; as or Wlti, or 

or &c. from TO, TO, TO[ with 

ft, &o. The «T in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 

Sanskrit 3PT, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

* 1 

The second conjugation has gope out, except in isolated forms 
such as etftsr for aiftf , and the third has left- some reduplicated 
roots, as TClftr, 5Tgrf?t, &o. The fourth has preserved a good many 
ef its roots but its ? is corrupted according to the, usual phonetic 
rules ; thus JW becomes TO, TOT; ?ftr, TO; *to, TOST, &c. The 
39 [ R. G. Bhaudarkar’* Work*, Vol,*IV. 1 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also ; as MUpnlfa or mswifa for Ulftfa; 

or SUM for or for j l ff i tfa &c. In the 

last instance the base is *dr derived from the corruption of 

Sifatfa, thus showing that the forms in SIT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first ; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as JTrt and S>, though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as mftfa, or ^fa*fa; and the ninth adds ®TT as in Sanskrit, 
as ftunffl, gmfa, gmfa, &c. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special .and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugations! 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
Tiffa, &c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 

I**,"' 

terminations. 

The following «re the terminations : — 

Present Tense 


ParaBm. Atm. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st pers. 

fa 

W 


fa 

2nd „ 

fa 



fa 

3rd „ 

fa 

arffa 


3!fa 

Ex. 

'T*fa 

Trrfar &c. 

T*fa 

T^fa &0. ' 



Imperative. 

t* 

t ' 

r 

1st pers. 

fa 

*T 

*r 

amfa 

2nd „ 

ft, or none 3? 

m 

fat 

3rd „ 

5 

31*3 



Ex. 


& c. 


Src. 


I 
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Imperfect 


1st pers. 

3T 


i 


2nd „ 

ait 

fW 

ft 


3rd „ 

3TT 

3> 


?4 

Ex. 

arrsTr 

3fT®f.dEC. 

aiqqpqr 

arqqpsj&o. 



Potential 



1st pers. 



qwf 


2nd ,, 


<T B *JT«T 

7«ft 

ijnj55t 

3rd „ 

or *£ 




Ex. 

OP 

<!#*$ &c. 

<T5fVI 

q%t &c. 



AORIST 



1st pers. 

i 


3T 


2nd „ 

afl 

-<V 



3rd „ 

* 

$ OT%Q 

an 

*r 

Ex. 

amNt or swfan® &c. 

anrerr 

arr^&c. 


• 

PERFECT 



1st pers. 

3T 

*S 

S 


2nd „ 

<r 


?nt 

sfi 

3rd „ 

3T 

R 

en 

V 

Ex. 


qq^ dec. 


qqi%> &c. 



FUTURE 



1st pers. 


*RTR 

w 

WH 

2nd „ 


*R*I 

«r% 


3rd „ 



' ^ 

fRwr 

Ex. 

* 

&c. 


R^RRt &c. 



Conditional 


1st pers. 


ww 



2nd ?, , 


wr 

*R% 


3rd „ 

•’ *RT 



AfRR 

Ex. 


3Wfl*R€ &c. 


&0. 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as 
jn Sanskrit) with fh§ exception of the plural W and *?, the ^ of 
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the second person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption 
of This tense is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses, — except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit— and the .moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the seoond person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination %T, and the first person singular fir and the 
plural JT, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person ; as in % ^ qpr: 

Sak., % ^ ’Sjr: fitf Mrc., &c. where the forms 

should be CTfrrrfi, &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending 3T to the base, and by appending fi as is /lone in the 
others. The Atmanepada is changed to fg, the 5 being dis- 
solved into g - , since renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting fj is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural is 
altered to ^ ; the JT and the mute element being dropped, we have 
sg the final vowel of which is transformed into aft through the 
influence of the preceding K- The tf of the first person singular 
becomes cr, or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have anw# which is an 
old Vedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor- 
rupted in Sanskrit to auifi'. The <T and aPrt of the third person 
are the same as the TPf and aiWTTO of the parent language. 

9 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., for and for The u is doubled as in 

star for according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding qur 
made up on the analogy of the plural ^5 and also of shch forms 
as The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 

oases as 3Tf*faTT for it remains long. This form with the 

final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added tP it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada tp, 
and <ptr are the same as <?w, and ipn* of the Sanskrit ar-oon- 
jugations, the g of being rendered an aspirate and the stt of 
«T«rr: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular as in t Qth, is 
adapted for the Atmanepada in the form tj*cr and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking qxq- as the base 
and appending corrupted to aft and % of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the an and 37 of the third person seem to be 

generalized from such forms as awry and arf:. The termination 

3*T..is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to rootB ending 

in an and necessarily to Q"<«, and such as are reduplicated. The 

stt of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 

lengthening of the previous ar of such Sanskrit forms of the 

^-conjugations as awwy, when the final consonant was dropped. 

This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 

of the ar rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 

The second person singular is art", which corresponds to the 

Sanskrit ar:, and ar of the first person singular to the aiy with the 

nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular % is 

transferred from the Present, sy iB Wy, and y is generalized from 

the forms of the non-ar-conjugations, such as a^1%, &c. The 

Perfect has preserved the third person singular ar and plural 3 

and the first person singular ar, of the Parasmaipada ; and % of 

the Atmanepada. Of the rest, y second person singular Parasmai* 

pada is perhaps the y of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 

first and third persons ; and the y of the Atmanepada is transferred 

from the Imperfeot. • 

* 

In the Aorist the third person singular f is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final y dropped as 
usual ; and the plural ^ is generalized from such forms as awg:. 
Some roots, such as n and fi'have 1 % for the singular as awft%, 
and 3TOT%, the 1% of which is to be traced to wy. Another plural 
termination ik TO in which we oan recognize the Sanskrit y^:. The 
second person singular ait is from the aw, of the second Aorist ; 
and the first person singular is y resulting from the fusion of the 
augment y with the ary of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singular of the Atniane-' 
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pada are the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the seoond person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and the of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing to = to to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however instead of #. In 
one instance, viz., glfgfit, from gf, the TO is corrupted to g. 

In the Conditional terminations the TO occurs everywhere, *but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses- The ending 
TO of the third person singular TOT is of course the TO of the 
Imperfect ; the si® of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the % and of W and TO*T are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present ; TO is TO*S, and the *gr of TO*gT the plural, is from ‘the 
Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the TO in the Conditional ; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which oannot be thus explained. Such are Atmane- 
pada first person plural of the Present ; TO and of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and TO third person singular. 
TOT second person singular and % first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; TO second person plural and *gr first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and TO and ?*5 third person singular find 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 
nr seoond person plural and *gr first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same*, % first person plural Atmanepada of the Future and grr 
Parasmaipada and*frf Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root arc. tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, oj some of them may be traced directly to the ter- 
minations Of the Sanskrit Aorist TO, TOT: and to* which themselves, 
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as you know, are forms of are;. Of these, the Parasmaipada 
second person plural is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit of the Present of arc. and and fjt first person plural 
to the TO of arrfiT of the Imperfect and f*T: of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate 3T of W: is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of aprenr is in forming The Atmanepada of the 

second singular comes from the W- of aTT?UT of the Imperfect, wr 
third person singular, from the of arer of the same ; and % and 
P%ifirst person plural are to he referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as W and Of the last two, appears to be a new 

formation form W, and *1% is the old Yedic archetype of fltr. 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to th°m were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a partiouiar mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential ; and secondly, the 
forms of the root 3T*r . You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel W; but in 
some oases* there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as 
Sanskrit The temporal augment 3T 

is often omitted, as *TWT or sputt, or spnft, or suntrwr. 

The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of V as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment r, sometimes without, in which last caso the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 
SfvftWfl 1 , The forms in a go6d many cases are 

the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as sftgjt, 31%, j aft 
in which oases we see the that the 3TT of *1T is changed to f, and 
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tut. and under Sampras&rana. The causal is formed by adding 
3 tut or 3HTW and <T or 3TPT; as or wmhmJS and or 

These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti- 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations ?pT, 
f*K, and wr. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
e; having only undergone Samprasarana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedio forms as &e., which have disappeared 

in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding asrtn 
Sanskrit, or whioh, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des* 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
WbTe then currant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and Yaska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third Etage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used ; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

* •* * * 

We will now prooeed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Pfitaliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king's religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjeots, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 
at Girnar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhauli in 
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Kattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, bu t the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our 'existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
tho Himalayas, and has not yet been published.* Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauii and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 

answer to these. Another Inscription of Asoka has been found at 

* 

Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauii, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called Magadhi 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of <7 for t , ir for 
the aft of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in ar, T*f 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali f^, and 
for 3PPf. The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 
this dialect. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
juncts such as 7, and the sibilants sr and ^ which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VIII. 

arfitenr thtrI fifo r w rsf i qfr tmarr arentfr w tr mfrq TR 
fulfil i ifowr qiitf yrfft wijg orenror* ^ h 

Published since in Corp. Inso. A sixth version existing at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made uso 
of the latest readings of the versions. t 

40 [ R. G. Bhandafkar'ts Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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^ ^ wrcr ?*w <3r i 

«<0w r <wr ^rrfK *nrf% ttstt «n»t <4^. 

Sanskrit : — 

3{ft*irWTnK THTHt ft g re q mj ft T 7 Tl % I: I 3 T* ^HIS^ RT- 

ftntTOTwnjsp* i *r^ratfor: f^q^fr thtt ^TOTi#rf#W^ i 

?$rcr uh^mi 1 *rarf?r snsrosnsroTHT tt £rc ^ fsjfqrrrnt 53ft ^ 
Qt'jqy tt 'HfHM^tq ^r 3nw yjfr«j$Tifw%£ u^qR^^jr ^ 1 
afnrafarr wrf?r*fcn% ^tht ftqw fan^fircr ttiR xrilwrfw* 1 

Translation : — 

“ Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and such others were the diversions here. But Priyadarsin, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, viz. seeing Brah - 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country -people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsin has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world." 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
followed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change ; UT% we see becomes 71% and *S. becomes optionally and 
ii-nHi the nominative plural, ?r5Tt for T55TT the genitive singular, 
the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by as in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; Hdrff^T is ydlflt'H in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, 3 Tf 5 T is though agrees with 

the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language; 
the of trend is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; is for iRWnj, £ being' changed 
to tf before the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 

is 3T£P»t in Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the ar is lengthened in TTsft 
probably through mistake. There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stags of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed : — 

to# JTOT I fff^T SRrft R 

* i % ^nsr ^trsn **fit 

I ^TfTT VHUIrfl 6 %rTT ^ #lfK *nT*UT 7 WRR «ET ^ ^T 8 

5 5T I 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
of £.to <5 and the nominative in We also see for 

qr^wft for qmfanA i^rnr or s«t* ( = g^ [ w r) for trciw. and 
or 3WT for atl'^TUT.. So then here we have another dialeot. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version: — 

STfffcfefT 3TtTT RJT 5H9T 3T3rf^ ^ ?(^T^ 

3?fimTi^ *fr %w?mr«r ^nRfnifnr *rat ^qtfvr 

^ arrow aro snmratmd *3T?r &c. 

Here we have the conjuncts in", WT,w, &c., and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants ; and also gl^llQ for 

The reason why we have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’^s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, viz. the nominative singular of 
nouns in 3T ending in is met with even in the GirnSr recension, 

1. rfhrr Kh. 2. Kh. 

3. pj for gsfta g Kh. 4. Dh. om. ‘ 5. Kh. 

5. ^ for trTT Dh. 7-»W* Kh, 8. f^TR Kh. 
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which may be explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the king’s dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Magadhi. Here then we find specimens of tKree 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

• 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those' in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism •, though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamlputra. The language of these latter is Pali 5 and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as and f%»r for which the Pali 
lias luring and spy, Past Passive Participles of and ff; and % for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being 5 or In Usavadfita’s 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts y, y, and $r often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as UTT for yrcyg for 
yriw, yffcr for y$, 3#Fr for yftsr, while the Pali fornis 'of these 
words are gir, yi'w*;, y?y, and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become the sacred 

s- 

language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
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suasion understood it *, and hence it was used in these inscrip- 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of Gotamlputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
oommand, i. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ” It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamiputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would oonfound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernaoular words. Even in our dayB we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikus or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure SansKrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have: — 

You will here see that wfo, 3T*f, and ugi are as in the Pali 
treated* like.nouns in ar, 3$ is dissolved into and there are a 
few other instances of this prooess, such as rSNNr for Rgr, Tfrft, for 
afr, fgft for ff &c.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you^have for mum genitive singular of rtut, 

T<nrfa?xr Imperative second person plural, groai 

fo? *n*m, &c., an4 even* such 'Vords as which aye Pali in • 
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every respect. But along with these there are other peculiarities 
whioh must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as for for when 

governed by wr$T for &c. Such con- 
structions as WtWTCWOT: for $Tlf^Wfa>TOTOT:; sfhfftWTTfa 5fSTr 

s^Ttrd for sftertraifagsrord', are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. }Ne 
have seen that in such words as sw, 3W and above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit ihade 
nouns in 3T. But g^n^is used in the Sanskrit form also, as 

and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as gf&rarift noted above, 
which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as 5Tvvr% is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers 
of the Gathas knew the spoken language or Pali, apd that they 
were imperfectly ac piainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peouliar 
words o‘ the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute! the speech of the 
uninstructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men ; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 



LECTURE III. 

The Prakrits and the Afabhramsa. 

On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Saiiskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Then by the law • of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugational forms have 
been in many cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Samskrit and consequently better known. So that in the voca- 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing’ lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. Wejthen examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
ihree varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which e :hibit a 
. much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so- called Prakrits. For a knowledge of the-e languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin- 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits. 

^ * 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Varai*uci’s Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Haimaoyakarava, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrits. Hemacandra ’s treatment of these 

• l 

dialects is fuller than Vararuci’s ; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these'languages, both sacred and profane, Jains or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially the'last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Purvacaryas. Hemacandra also wrote a Kosa 

or thesaurus of the DesI words existing in these languages. 

Vararuci gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 

Maharastrl, SaurasenI, MagadhI, and Paisacl. The names of the 

first three themselves would show that they were the languages 

spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 

are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 

which will be hereafter considered. The Maharastrl is called the 

principal Prakrit. For instance, Dandin in his K&vyadarsa says- 

* 

“ The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Prakrta pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in itV' 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Maharastrl , and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari- 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastrl are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 

i 

method 5 but he does not mention the name Maharastrl and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prater ti and give rules about the various ..phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaecayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terpas, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even P&nini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive SaurasenI also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, hut 
make the SaurasenI the Prakrti or basis of the MagadhI and the 
Paisacl. This appears to be the tradition ; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the SaurasenI, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1. wfwrfrout ml unpt ft*: 1 
ffnrc* kfa ' WMi mm 11 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the Saurasenl, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharastrl. Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects, the Ciilika PaisacI and the 
Apabhramsa, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhlras ( cowherds ) and others. Another gram- 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasutravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemacandra ’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sad bhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharastrl derived its importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it ap- 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose “fame,” Bana says in his 
Harsacarita, ‘“reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Seta.” I find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end -of each asvasa 
or canto, sometimes ( thus in the Dasa- 

mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some- 
times, ( thus in the Dasamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ). Some 
kings of Kasmlr bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
tile Saptasati. We have an edition of this in Roman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kfivya by a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court Of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Buhler about three years ago. And several 
other works may tarn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarngadhara 
also gives a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
41 l R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-MagadhI. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or MaharSstrl, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
saored language, which after the example of his Brahmanic 
brothers he calls Arsa Prakrta. 1 In giving his first rule about 
the Magadhi dialect, viz., that the nom. sing, of Masc. nouns lakes 
the termination ?, he says : — “ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa ( works ) being composed in the Ardha-MagadhI 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-MagadhI dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow. 2 Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
MagadhI on account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so ; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit ; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians.* 

1 arrfa 1 3 1 sffffonfrrrerfc; i srn>tT 5pr i spff- 

PT5qTJT; | 3Tpf ff I He has also said before, that the 

rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. 

HIMITU UTVlvh 1 

3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber's book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial 3?, *1, ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

Mah&rSstrl leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
while in the Jaina books 3. is substituted for them; • . the* different 
stages of phonetic corruption in th^ case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, then £ for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
is preserved in* the Pali, and changed everywhere to ^ in the MahSrastrT; 
While in the Jaina dialect initial remains unchanged except in enclytics. 
3, That the loc. sing, of nouns in 3T mda in or % which we find in the 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders ; Saurasenl, to respectable ladies in their prose speeohes, 
and the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. Saurasenl is also assigned to inferior 
characters; and the M&gadhI and Pais&ol to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns Magadlil to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, Ardhamagadhi to footmen, royal children, and 

lauguage of the column inscriptions ; while it is ffa and in the Pali and 
fWT in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the ^ is not prior to the olision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; t. <?., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of qT? foot is <TT3T, but in Marathi wo 
have qpr: so Skr., yraT Pr„ ypr H.; Skr., tffajy Pr„ ^ffUTT 

M., Ac. &c. The ^occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e. g> 
in the Gaudavadhakavya ( see below) ; and Hemacandra does tell us in his 
Sutra stoqTT that the gf that remains after the elision of a conso- 

nant is pronounced like a soft With regard to the second, initial ^ is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle in 241 for in 

245 •fT? for and in 251 •Tf for *1^. Thoso instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no groat search was neoossary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, ^ m*;, says that 
the initial is sometimes changed to % sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it ocours in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari- 
ties in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernie, in the introduction to his 
edition of Ca^da’s Prakrtalaksaija makes an elaborate? attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra.. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that hq is altogether on a wrong track. He says there is 
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merchants, Pracya to the Vidusaka and others, Avantikl to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, DaksinatyS, to 
gamblers, SakSrl to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, B&hlik9. to celestial 
persons, DravidI to Dravidas and others, Abhlrl to cowherds, 
Cfindallkl to outcastes, Abhlri and Sabarl, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, and PaisacI to dealers in charcoal. 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should 

9 

speak Saurasenl. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were actually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exact dif- 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter- 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 


nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rule given by Canda about 
dropping the final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by a consonant, in such words as 
dhana + adhya, deva+indra, &c., which in that Prakrit. have the forms 
dhanaddha , devinda , &c«, This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra’s rule 1. 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
XT and are ^ and g- ; and among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 
have narindo for narendra , aharuttha for adhaioHha , niluppala for nllot- 
pala &c. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. But lie will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than any uaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Canda. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another vowel ( II. 4 ). The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form genha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the '‘older Prakrit” of Cap<ja, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. One of these is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this 'Statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a Sutja in which we are told by Cap<la that 
W and 3T v do not exist in the Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that SiXtra which says that *£, ?, and S^do not exist ( II. 14 ). This last 
version no doubt provides for the change of ^ in all cases ; but the other 
which denies the non-existence or affirms the existence of cannot mean 
that it exists or is unchanged in all cases, The denial of pon-exlstenoe or 
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Still in those oases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of eaoh can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
M&gadhI, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two polioemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudr&r&ksasa, and Rudhirapriya from the Venlsamhara. 

The points in which the Maghadhi chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and Saurasenl are these : — r and of these are 
ohanged to ST, and 3T-, wa and ^ of Sanskrit to ct, and 7 to ; and 
W. is not assimilated as in from the nom. sing, of 

maso. nouns ends in if instead of ait, which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in anwas^vtmr; 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is fir. 

affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unchanged 
in some oases. Besides we have a specific rule where wo are told that a 
letter of the 5? class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the 
class ( III. 16J, thus providing for the change of ^ to and the instance 
given is isfiroi for this role, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 

cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, , and he gives 
none. Again, he says that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which is the spelling ofj A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemacandra, viz., that initial n is optionally changed to w, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are i — all the case- 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as oft, and of ; for (1.1), tpmaft for 

»FFRT: (f-ifi), trfdlW A • d- 21), ifpirr d.M) for Sffjft, for 

STWTfft ( ii. i ), ( ii* 15 ), mm for ( n. 21 ), q^ur for »fnr- 

dL 24), for ( in. 6), ^jrsrot for qT<HH. (HI. 15) and 
for ^ (III. 30). The second point is "the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of k." 
This simply means the preservation of c % t, and p which according to the 
other* grammarians are generally dropped. Capcjta agrees with these in 
dropping not only k % but 9, j, and Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p, supposing that Can4a really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in III. 12, he does provide for their 
ohange to j, d, and b; and the change of t to d> is a Sauraseni, i. e , 
fl local change, qnd does not indicate priority of tiipe. Besides, even 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severs 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrcohakatika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the C&nd&las, the SakSra, his servant Sth&varaka, 
and even Kumbhlraka and Vardhamanaka, is Magadhi, though 
the rules about 4, and ’Z are scarcely observed. There is 
hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his C&ndalika and Sak&ri 
respectively in the first two cases, and Ardhamagadhl in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of Magadhi characteri- 
stics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the Ardhamagadhl, as Lassen remarks, in 


the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him. 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu- 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, oven in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus we have forq-^f ( 1. 12 ), uunaff-y 
or Jpnxrait-T f° r ( L l® ). for U- 23 and everywhere else), 

IXDTsft-T for ySTOT: l 1* )• yf%3« for ( n - 3), for 


‘bd'-'Df; for (H. 4 ), ^37 f °r JJSTy < IL 4 )« UU for 

for yray for yyqfr ( IL 5 )> *rsgy for vy for yiffc 

( n - 10 ). wftsim or tTirum f° r *n%ru; ( Ir - u ). uy-y f° r nfir:, *ry-y for 

Vtffi: (11.17), &c. &o. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 


in all these cases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts arid in* 
vented his own with the and ^ standing in the words, instead of be- 

ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally havo been but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit whioh he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore. 
q&cT was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so in all those 


cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it 3^ 

throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that qj# was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it hs ^uch. Now 
the reason why these consonants werd not admitted by Cagda, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, ^and there were as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besides, I have already said that Canda’s work is perfunctory, 
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the Prabodhacandrod aya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrcchakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find and sr. used for 
«C.and w , and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in W, as in 
the Maharastrl or Sauraseni, in some cases, in others it end6 in 
as in the MagadhI, and sometimes in 7 as in the Apabhraihsa ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in atT? as in the MagadhI. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daks i nitty a which Visvanatha 1 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the MagadhI species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the MagadhI of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 
poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by IIemacandra,Trivikrama. 
and Laksmldhara. 


and does not show accuracy of observation and statement. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
with the only exception oikh; i. <?., JJ, are preserved. But III. 11 
provides for.the change of these to tjr, and w\ if we look to the sense of 
the Sutra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
qr to is a Sauraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion of ^ to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not older than Rema- 
candra’s.— '( 1887 ). 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is DaksiriStya and Mathura's, Jlvan- 
tikl. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion from them ; but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of Mathura. 
The Prqfessor is led to attribute two languages to gamblers by the anno- 
tator on the Sahityudarpa^a whopi he quotes, and who explains by 
. But if the word is to be so understood, in the next line 

is not wanted, and neither tffq- nor For, supposing the warriors 

and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkath& written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. e., in the Pais&cl. Dr. Biihler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied.' It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gun&dhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
SaurasenI which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you : — 


61. 

63. 


67. 


99. 


[ Maharaslrl ] 


froOrJannr vtut* smcir *rrr# fWtit'ar i 
ir frfnt !%r[3T] 3TUf^rT ff ft WfTWTt II 
f% 'HI^hati# am ft ftf^a i 
arm f^rtn[3mT]r « 


«t[3t] d*ggw tf aat ft w^afa'i 
awn ? arawnrr fifeft n 

%r% srerm tf fir h«mi$i 11 


("Gaudavaho ). 


The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

61. ftiftw ^MU l fff tt ftft l 

it yrfnt mlaiift sntaStg ?t rtfman': •• 

63. fofHlft *?Hs*nft fht ft*ftft i 

bat struct 11 

67. *rr*ntft swift »*tft ty^wrr: i 

ttw nft mtara r ftnft fil«Hn7fa n 

99. atftt 1 

ftwuftcJfrentt afntm: n 

61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, dp obtatin praise only. ” 


1 So Dr. Buhler told me at the time; and on a subsequent ocoasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all . our searoh 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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63. * 'Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity. ’ ’ 

67. “Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an un- 
speakable mookery. ” 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtue^ have reached the ends of the quarters. ’ ’ 

[ Sauraseni ] 

i 3nrorrfwr ersr i 

flfc 3T JT5 V30»t«r f^r e Tfctfg ff spit or JUT 

4*uf5<t 

f%t «Mui|ui | 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

^ro55«7diRw i mmfof i fft i «f 

I <WT < W<&< d MITStl n*f RTOm 51TRW5T: * HF TTlTc?- 

ftfSftrflnmriT^K %OT fr 5T* * JTUT Hr^vnqqi f^TfSFSft^- 

g gtftftgreuftqft mMmruaw It *&&**$&* ’srurfarffwt niuqj r 

l 

“What ! thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catoh a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, ‘ Unfortunate bb I am, 
t have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty ' ’. 

In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
extract ie given, ST and err preceded by er and g, are 
marked as V and UT. In MSS ( . of other works, the u does 
not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since aB already remarked 
in a note, this V is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naculars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened ar or arr 

42 ( R. Q. Bbaodftrker'a Work*, Votf IV. ) 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser- 
vations on the Pali. 

(I) PHONETIC CHANGES COMMON TO PALI AND PRAKRITS 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects . than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with n few exceptions, 
such as may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu- 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususftl pro- 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits, also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel W is 
changed to 3T as in *T3T, <T®r, TT3T, &c. for 5jvr, ^T, &c.; to ? as in 
r%TT, Ham, &c. for SOT, &c.; to T as in $?$■, 5J, 

&c., for UTfT, &c. When standing alone, it is more often 
changed to ft than in Pali; as in ftsfr and for and ; 
ftei or apiT, ftj^ or 3^, &c., for 3tii5, &c., while the Pali forms 
of these words are fftf, 3^3', amr and 3*1. 

The diphthongs if and aft are, as in Pali, changed to <f and aft, 
as in’&OTH, tsr, %3V, &c. for &o.; and in aff^er, 

&c., for uNw, &c.; but in a good many 

instances they are dissolved into their elements 3IK and aray as in 
^?V3T, &c., for &C., and '13T, 

W3K, &c., for t ftr, H?l3, &c. This change resembles 

* I 

the dissolution of conjunct oonsonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In 
if and aft the first element or 31 is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the Pratit&khyas 
is, you will remember, half amatra, while in the Prakrti trans- 
formations it is one matra. - 

i 

The long vowels are, aB in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants ; and there is the same or even stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of short «f and aft. In Pali short t and ST 
followed by a conjunct are in certain oases changed to <f and aft, 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a 
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great many more oases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
Interchangeable with «r, and short ? is necessarily replaced by #, 
as in or fay, ffa or fa, ffar or far, &o., and dfuy, «i«e, Mhrm, 
&o., for (fag, (fa, (far, tjv«, 9117 , 5*5?*, dfco. In several cases T, 
not followed by a conjunct, is optionally ohanged to f, as in (farmr 
or faror for faHT, (fair or falT for far, &c. The ^ in these words 
must for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounoed short and hence interchangeable with f . Sometimes 
the consonant following an T or # is doubled, as in fffj, qwr, #tT, 
#4W, &c., for far, faiy, after, ufay, &o., which could only be 
beoause those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the was so pro- 
nounoed by some and not by others ; and so we have or 

for %ayr or %HT for falT, &c. The syllables 3PT and 3IH are 

changed to and ait oftener than in Pali, the apr of the causative 
and the tenth olass becoming necessarily throughout, as in 
Wfa. n%f, mfa fqr fllWlft, ysro# &o. 

All the sibilants are reduced to H as in the Pali, but in the 

MftgadhI dialect to 51.; 5TT5J5T, S#5T for HTCW, &c. These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral 5$, and therefore we have <5 
in the place of the Pali 5£, and in some cases the original Sanskrit 
gt as in firtlaT, «»■*>«, qshw for the Pali aooi«i, «l««, ililH and 
Sanskrit fnETH.yyg', sET#y, &c., or 51", on# or on# for the 
Pali go5, Hi#, &e. and tfrfa, for the Pali #5T, &c. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring or without it. The 3^ and y which correspond to 
and are in most cases softened to y and y. Thus we have <n% 
for the Pali as in <rf#nT, for SI ft HI, Sfft$K, &c., and 

Hgor, for SPfft, 5HH, ffafftH*; #HT or #3JT, or 

H«y or for &c.; ( Pali TOT ), filftd, H#, 

for srcnr, 3rm, &c. 

<9 

In Pali the dental nasal y is changed tom in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; . as ynrsr, sthoi, 
for mnm, H^h, 5^h, &c., and ott or HT, or H#, tfa or fa, for 
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st*-, jf^r, to1?t, &c. The opposite prooess is however observable in 
the Paitad dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit m, is ohanged to * as in 
?PT, for TOT, TOT, &c. 

The conjunot consonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, 31. and are 
changed to cor, and not to 33 *. as in the latter, as in enw,^vmr,5W«r, 
shut, for 3TR, Vt^TT, 31W, &o. To be thus corrupted, 3T x must 

in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of ^ and 3; and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of ^prevailed over it and the 
whole became ^ as in TO or TO,^TO or PTOi ^»tlM or 
for ?tr, toNt, iT'O^r, &c. In the Paisaol and the Magadhl, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained ; as in H35TT, TO5W, TOW, 
for ^f^TT, w£?T, TOTOT, &0. 

The conjunct ^ is sometimes ohanged to 33* corresponding to 
the ^ of the older dialect, and gr to ^ in which case the heavy 
nada of f is transferred to the which takes the place of ^ as in 
change of W,to j3J\ 

In Pali the consonants of ?r only interchange places ; i. e. it 
becomes uc. From this and from the change of the initial un- 
combined u. to 33(, it appears that very often the Sanskrit was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The SaurasenI and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 

A dental forming a conjunot with a following f is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal; as in whST for iffSTT, 
for for svft, <^S3T for TT for'f^T, TOT for 

VTO, lieft for TOTOC for &c. This seems to arise from 

the fact that a; was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis- 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the is retained -in these 
instances, and the g and are changed to % and ^ according to 
the general rules, and the vc. of 3vft becomes TO. Besides the 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have s£ and ^ also so treated ip the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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and sometimes necessarily. Thus enrtf becomes enerfhr or arofcr, 

( P. mm ) ; infapiT or h^ujt, ( p. wf^r or trra 

( P, ) ; <ro*nfc qrmf^r, ( P. «rnwrcr ) : ewtf, amfar. ( P. mm ). 

(II) Phonetic changes in the Prakrits 

Having notioed the ohanges common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will prooeed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in whioh we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct ; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels ? and T are softened, as we have seen, to short g 
and eft before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last leoture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
the tongue to be raised so high as in the case of f and ?. They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the ohange of long $ and 3 > to long «r and eft is 
due to softening alone 5 as in V3>vr for 3TTV3T for anvpff, 
for for efesr, and <rfhr for feig, for ste, TC for to, 

gfgircj for gnfjg, gWfirc for qvfnr, *TtT for and for In 

the same way, f and K are in rare cases softened to 3T, as in ftrcr for 
jfarr, for gfgfpi.and for gftfsr. 3T requires no movement 

of the tongue or lips, while ? and 3 do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi- 
ple to i>a hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which gr is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to f , as in for anm, 

faQw for arsfte, <fhg for for «flw for wr, &c. 
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Here the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The a of the conjunct $ is sometimes 
softened in this way to y and sometimes to yw. In the former 
case the resulting y is transferred to the previous syllable and 
forms q with the ar contained in it ; as in for q*fc?T, for 

aiwtf, for TOM<T, for &c. Similarly y is changed 
to y as in goft for for yywt for *TTO, gey for 

X for ft &c. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as y, y, y, q, &c., are pronounoed by 
means of riada, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
y» *y« 5, W, &c. are uttered by sending forth simple breath br 
siusa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus aj. is 
ohanged to y as in TOTOT for TOTOT and for TOyy ; y to y as in 
TO, TOT, and TO, for to, TO, and to, and in 7% for ufff and the 
other instances given above ; y to y as in TO, TO, TOW, ^yTV, and 
TO, for TO, TO, TOW, TOTT, and to; and E and v to y and q as in qy 
for q?T, TOT for *tot &c. ( in Saur. ). The cerebral, and Z. resulting 
from the original dentals y and «r are also similarly softened to 
y and y as in qt% for ufft ( vf? in Pali ), qyffr for TOjft qfcw for 
tfWtaflP, yrof for yfreufr, tost for yro, &o., and for f^rftiy, 

a**fi for tow for TOUT, &c. The sonant answering to q. is y 
but this is further softened to y, as in TO. TORT, fro, TOy, &c. t 
for TO, TOTOT, TO’T, TOft &c. 

An original y is softed to y, in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The oomplete contact neoessary for the pronuncia- 
tion of y being avoided, we have y. This sound is similar to yin 
the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or dose 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, bjit is 
more difficult or harder because its position being Higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
y» the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from y, at once to y. 
yfs hf}ve thus yyy, totst, yftyy, yrlSw, yy, upsft. for yyy, yyru. 
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Sifgtfr, ^n^H, gy, grgt &c. In the Pali , however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
oerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have 3K. 
instead of <g. 

Sometimes g is softened to ? only. TIiq position of this is 
lower than that of g, and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than g but harder than ig. This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; while in uttering V, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the g resulting from an original 3 ; in such words 
as Hewig, gTTg , &c., for RCTW, grggr, ydi^l, &c., the ^ of 

which must first have become 5 . In gtw, and for 

gtgg, and gftw, we have instances of an original J passing 
into 9 . 

An original ? is changed to W whioh, as just observed, is softer 
than?., as in ' ga^r, gfsg, gw, fiprer, &c., for g%r, 3 %, S*ST, 
»Hnv, &c. When the ? forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming the whole conjunct becomes as 
becomes VgJJ-fST; Wor, t T?5T®r; 3TT5?, 3TfJ or 3Tf|5; &c. 

The sibilant *?, which is the only one we have in the Maharastrl 
and Sauraseni, is sometimes softened to g, that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat oompressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in fg'Vg, VTgpJT, gg, «R(Ttg, 
gng &c., for vrvmr, ggr, *?esnw, gig^J 1 * 

1 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop- 
ping away of single uninitial consonants. The is dropped, as in 
W3tg, $WRTrr, for gTCg, ffW, &c.? g as in gar, garv, for g*f, 

VW, gPlT, &c.; gt. as in *T3RT, for Wg, gT%, &o.; sr. as in g3RT, 
gRTT, *T3T, for wg, ^nrr, *nr, &c.; g as in vsuvi, for Rfli-f, 

? as in qrar, for SRpr. TTg, &c.; V 

followed by any vowel except <H, as in for, few, for ftg, $TV, 
ftw, as in gravrr, orrt, for ei^gT, ggg, &o.; g as in sfrsr, f^sig, 
for eftv, f$W, &c. The vowel 9T or 3TT that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by 3T or 3TT, pronounced like a light 
We find it written. in mss. also, as in guv, &o. 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of the K. or the heavy 
nada or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have Sf, 
for gw, ntft, &c., *Tf, Hif, mgm, for fnr, nru, srrgnr, 
&c.; HI?, fafVT, *?T. for : *T*T, f^H, 3TOT, &c.; XT^T, Hf, *Tf , for arffc 
eg, mg, dec.*, gi?, gt?nr, nl?T, for mw, gbum, wnrr, &c. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. Now, the principle which iB at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others. 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the Maharasrtl, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna- 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the .immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a natural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the*Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit 
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words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation* for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English words father, mother , brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old fgfjr, ^ ( qr? ), and others ; while the 

Prakrit TraTT or 'frr, Wr3TT, ITT? or HT3", UT3TT or ♦TT3', and <TT3T, and the 
modern vernacular UT3 - , WT, wt?, YTf, HI?, and HI or HPr, have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds an d assimilated cojunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tofigue* being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going over the Pali we had to attribute the assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause ; and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 

48 [ B. a. Bhsndarkar’a Works, YoL*IV. ] 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
same way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahm&varta and Kuruksetra, — that is the country about 
Th&nedvar, — they formed a consolidated community, in whioh an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialectB of the Asoka edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit 
rule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka? 
I think not. The dialeots of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
Beale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in Ijjbe last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle* Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
While the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in 
harmony with thi6 view. 

Another process whioh transforms the words of a language is 
Assimilation, We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
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members of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds ft and aft, 
and will now consider the application of the process to the 
different syllables composing a word. The ar of the second syllable 
of ffa, ftjrec., and STO, is ohanged to f, because the vowel in the 
first is f or <r, the w of 3 TO being changed to g ; and we have tfir, 
and f&ftnT. Similarly, the ar of and s$r, and the f of 
are changed to g, g, and z through the influence of the 
following g, f , and j ■, and the forms are fftftar, ft#, and 

Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a oonjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over to 
its own position, as in %wTT for gnarr, for mam, ftsgr for mgr, 
&o. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in f*rag 
or *Wg for snrtft, 

16 the words gg*T for shut, qtnr for ggr, and aft’ftg for srofttfft, the 
adjoining vowel is ohanged to 3T to make it go easily with the 
labial V. You will observe that it is a? that yields so readily to 
the influence pf an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded 
by letting off riada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips ; so that if the organic 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the at current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant ; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. 
Thus becomes ; egg, erarer ; gfcg, grfftg ; eftm, qrf&gr ; 

grerar ? and fsRrafir, in which instances Sf, g, and g are 

changed to * 7 , gr, and w. In other cases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes 5 ; as in gi(#f 
for for fftgsg, fftg?«ft for fftgfftr, for ggfft, *lgg for 

tlgr, in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, *+»0r-3T, ffterar, TOf, and urear. The 

words gRET and grgg beoome •ggT and gew, the g. resulting from the 
transference of the heavy breath being softened to g. 
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Another kind of assimilation must be notioed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi> 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same, as 
softening ; ^ and ^ for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are ohanged to ^ and and thence to ^ and ^ ; 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel Z. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since or ?, and aft or Z, to which ar is sometimes changed, 
ocoasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as ? and g - require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of <£ and sh requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for ar. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendenoy to pass off into <r and ?* or air and S’. 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to if 
and f, or ait and 3", depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether ar is to be changed to if or ait first, 
and then to f or T, or at once to ? or 3\ depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for ? and 7 to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer and ah or even ar, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change ar to f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in fair for sipra for arfTC, 
for for ^nr, and for 55OT«i ; and to q - in Jppr for 

for anr, for 5H. &o t 

■ Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it ip 
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one of the two. We have thus uttst for fttffcra, frttsi for 

for jppfr, and H7T for !$<■!, fj$7 and 5^T, for 

9^t> for ftsr or *ttt for ggr, 53 ^ for ^c>5, for 

wl$w<f, 3WT7 for ®rajg, for ?Z^T, and *TC3T for SW. 

The words and for gy^T and gffaro?r must also be 
considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 

to 

have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, er is subsi- 
sted for ? throughout, and for a - mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound er was 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to f or 7 , as involving less 
exertion. 

The first 3T of ST^7, srf7<TT, *Tf$T, &c , is lengthened 

optionally; and we have or 7%% or T-gTSTg, 

g-<nf%U', &c. On the other hand, the 3TT of *TUT, fTUT, 

7f«m t WOlffiff, nujSH, &c. is optionally shortened ; and 

these words become STg-gT. 7f-gT, 77?g3T-TOT3T, ^after-elfi-sT, <r3Tg- 
«iT3rs’, g%3T-grfaaT, &c. 

The f of gTjfrg, sfbrffl *nffc, rgcTTU, <jcfhr, &c., is necessarily 

shortened, and we have grffrar, atf&ar, fSrgg, nftr, 5f3T, 7f3T, &c. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of acoent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
cause a wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
neoessary. Hence the less open vowels 3T, 7 , and 7 have a 
tendency to become more open, i e., 3TT, and 3Tt. Similarly the 
force and tfte jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring in the unaccented syllables often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing sriftag; was 
pronounced with the accent on 7, that would be a reason why the 
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7 should beoome 7T in the course of time ; and if was 

pronounced with the accent on 7, we can understand why the 
(ft should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. 
If the udatta was really the acut ) accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by be^ng on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicted above. The supposition that 
the svarita was the acute aocen e fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use vei y early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem jo have risen from an accent of some sort. 

The 7 of h^PTT, ^ter, and is optionally changed to f ; 
for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding 7. It is thus reduced to the close vowel f*; and so we 
have ftWTT, wftlT, and f+.+K. The dropping of initial vowels 
as in T’HJT for and for araif^, must also be traced to 

those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, a6 will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramsa. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word becomes 5®gT, while rbgularly it 
ought to be vfWT; c£ and W. thus interchange places. Similarly, 
is transformed to qmtWi, to qiuintfi, to 

3n«ITW to aumigi , 8Tg to also being used ), WSKItt to HTSf, &c. 

In the case of for <£&$, we have an interchange of vowels, 

for the T resulting from W is transferred to w, and its f to 7. In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the .sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new 
transformations come in the oourse of time to be regarded as the 
true words and acquire a recognized position, 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial t<? the nasal of its 
class as in sftw for sfhr, sniTU for sTntfu, for sfilft for 

HUT for grav, and f%i^nr for ittr. These are optional changes ; 
the forms of the words with g or g instead of IT also existing. 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

'^Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusmra into words 
which did not originally contain it ; where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 
gW became $9? ; 3Tg, 3TU; Wg, HU; WU; 5U; Ugfr, tST: 
5W, ^vr; ggfg, gUST; HTHTT, itHlV; ST^gU, gtUHT, &c. 

■ The last syllable of the absolutive termination 3T®T and of the 
case endings gH and gu is also sometimes nasalised, as in 
or for W?gT, and M^u( or H and g'sgftf or U for and 

On the other hand, the existing anusvara of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have HTCT or tfu for HTU, WTU or WU for gsiur, < TTU or gu for giu, 
glfig or grift for ggT«ff, and ft or or as the termination of the 
gen. pi. The letter U is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into o^, as in otTgu or <M4«9, onp^y or 
onp or 

9Unr. In the last instance T is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second <$, and the 3T of or becomes t optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Maharastri or 
the principal Prakrit. The SaurasenI differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop and but softens them into g 
and g, as in gftg, HTgfo trot, gTg, &c., for gfftr, HTgfit, hht, hTu, &o. 
The conjunct HT is often changed to as in ftfftvgl, for 

riffanr, &c. 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the Magadhl the {.and ff 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by U.and si^as in HU, 
glTUgr, sfaft, for «TT, UT, UTW, S*g, &c. The w of a conjunct is not 


and oi4ns or ffturu, for wi^co, and 
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assimilated but preserved, and the T. changed to W., as in 
gwft for UWfg lft ff#, S'RF 5Tg for 3TW, 3**, for 35®? &c. The double 

% and the conjunct ? are changed to and TO. and to 

and ^ being thus softened to 3; and ?. Thus we have *US4lRj3»T for 
Mg r R<t> r, , for 5 * 3 . yefa* for sqfro?, for wnefare, &c. 

The consonant ^ whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of W or $, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
3, as in UPirrf^ for 5TRTfit, aw for 3W &c. The conjuncts ST,, HC, 
and TO are, as before mentioned, changed to 33^, as in Pali ; and 
TO. to as in n*T, 5«r for ®ITO <jto & c . The ?*of and W**. 

is changed to TO,, as in QTO@ for and ®nWTOl% for anront. 

In the PaisacI, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the Maharastrl and SaurasenI do not take 
place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in pjTOF or ^gww; for 
; and an original or, to ? throughout, as in for STOP*. 
The sonant <T is hardened to rt. as in PTJHicH for for 

&c. The sibilants are changed to *T.as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 5f, and TO. to 35r as in the former. 

In the Gulika PaisacI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in *TOT, WTOT, TT3T, ^w?T, &c., for TOTT, WRTor, TOT, 

WIT) &c. 

Phonetically, the PaisacI appears to be in nearly the same con- 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for *% tooth for TO, know for 5TT, &c. 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi- 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wid&* scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta- 
lizing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps 
then, this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem- 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along with the others ; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they# could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to Campbell’s Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the PaisacI is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Gandhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, &c. 1 

ITT The Grammar of the Prakrits 

n 

*We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. Tho 
termination of the instr. pi. is ff, the other Pali 1% having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding fir, Skr. fPT , to the R of the instr. pi., which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to the termination of tho 
locative, and using and as the terminations for all 

nouns. This fTT in the from of and 1 is also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to Vararuci. But 
Hemacandra gives fr and % as the Saurapenl terminations and art 
and T as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to 
the usual phonetic rules. The grammarian gives Wt as an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and 3it and T to the plural 
also, and to the singular/' In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

•> 1# ~ 

1 Names of other countries in Central or Southern India also occur ; but 

the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

2 I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, since 
he is full and explicit. Vararuci is indistinct in several cases, and his 
rules on that &ccount have been misunderstood by, all writers who have 
followed him; and he is incomplete. 

44 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ) 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have Wt; and the reason why this and ft and 
j or 3Tt and 3 are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses 5 
as JTWff: may mean from a village or villages. The gen. sing. W 
from the W of Sanskrit nouns in 3T is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. term. JTP^, Prakritized to dr, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. f*TT or has disappeared and the loc. 
f&T or has assumed the form of far and is used for all nou/is of 
the masc. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voc. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in 3T 

The nom., aco., and instr. cases of nouns in 3T are the same as 
in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the aco. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in an? like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the hake of ". The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in err, as in Pali, and a new one in erri? which is 
used in the plural also. This arrfij is used in Sanskrit in the 
words ?fj{Pirrr? and 3W{lff,' which have an ablative signification. 
It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina- 
tion f5nr. The loc. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in ?. The voo. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms ffT, and another the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in f and 3 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the* analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in 13; as and This 

does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms and ®rnuff, which latter is transformed into aunraft and 
W33 ; and WTf and 3T?3t, the latter appearing also in th$,form of 
fTTfaTt and 9133 . The aoc. pi. has. also the neuter form or 

in addition to the Pali srnfr or 3 Tg\ Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
Sflftrafi' or^Tguft also. The Pali loo. sing. does not appear. 


1 Prof. Lassen derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialeot. 
The too. sing, is arf&T or ^Tjfias in Pali, and or *njr. We 

here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel cases except the loo. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in m 

Two bases, one ending in an? as in from *n§ and the 
other in 3" as are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and acc. The 
first is declined like nouns in 3T, and the second like those in ? 
as nTf. The nom. sing, has also the old form *htt. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
oases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have ‘been extended muoh further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship suoh as 
[fifty, WiJ and are declined similarly, the final syllable an? 

being shortened, to 3T? as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those oases 
where the base is used. The voo. sing, is *nr, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in ar or art, as ftar or fifcrt. 

Masculine Nouns in arc;, an? ( present participle ), my &c. 

has four bases. The old one with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted ( ^becoming om ) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the ioc. and in the nom. pi. ; as 
*rarr, Tran#, Tram*, ?oon,.?wiiTt and ?uort. In Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second ?m, Prakritised into ?T3T, 
is used in bothjnumbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom.'sing. and pi. and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun' in 3T; as ?ran nom. pi., ?rat acc. sing., TraTT-^TTf 
aco. pi., fiqor instr. sing., &c. The third, <lQl<, is employed in 
the gen. sing., in the older dialect ; but here, as <UH, in all oases 
and numbers exoeptjthe nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit isouniin TC; as ?Tfofr nom. and acc. pi., ?rpit aco. sing., 
fnptT instr. sing., &c. The fourth*is TTJTR, Pr. used in all 

cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs tin the* word in the form* of 3 TtTT 0T, and is 

Used ip the plurals of the instr. and loc,, while here it is extended 
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to all oases. This noun and such others ending in are in the 
Prakrit declined like the base in 3TTO is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others occur in certain case - only. The 
voc. sing, of TT3R[ is TT3T or ?r3T in the SaurasenI, the former of 
which does not occur in the MaharastrJ. 

The base of the present participles ends in 3^ and they are 
declined like nouns in ®r. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of the cases and has the old forms-, but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly gTT and JTrT become and'JTfJT 
throughout, i. e., end in 3T. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes 3U is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The u of the instr., abl, gen. and loo. of nouns in and the 
UT of those in w or t, are weakened into cr or f or dropped, leaving 
only 3T and srr. In the latter class of nouns this.3Tr is further 
optionally shortened to 3T. Thus we have and 

31T-3T, &c. 

The optional loc. forms in *r are lost ; and the ut of the 
nom. plurals and leaves only the vowel 3TT which is 

again shortened to z. The abl. forms in or are of 

course new. Fem. nouns in m substitute err for the final and 
are declined like nouns in 3TT; as, HOT^T, guI*^l3TT, &c. JTPJ, 
however, has another base rrrffTT when it signifies a “ goddess. ” 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, JTTJTC, declined like 
masc. nouns in ar, JTf^, and iTRTr. This last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with JTrcTCHJT, and JTP£T. 

The nom. and acc. of neuter nouns in 3T are in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as mrf sing., 
^urr-f-t-far pi.; while the sing, of those in f and 3" have an anu- 
svara optionally attached to them, as ^ or ^1% sing., 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in sjjr and are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in 3PI and apr become nouns in 3T, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pi. in<f is preserved, as in *rsq\ % &c. The gen. pi. has 

for its termination formed by adding a light f to the ^Tfl[ of 
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Sanskrit, which, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt- 
ed to #, and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as or ^rfir. or stto-ot, & o. The Pali has tf, 

and its double gen. is wanting. The ioc. sing, has the ter- 
mination f&T, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the f**T used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. fppi, as in frsrnfcr or *r*rfwr, srfw or srfwr, &c. This f&r is 
further changed to fir as in 3Tit, &c., or better, this latter 

may.be traced to the Pali f%. Another loc. sing. term, is W which 
reperesents =r, as w&rq, 3T?«r &c. The abl. sing, is optionally- 
used after UT, and <rgr only, in the form of *?>T, as ^*5T, 
and cIJfT: in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns ; as acc., instr., tn»rnl'TriJ, 

abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in f in the case of some ; as ?fir<gT, &c. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions ; the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fem. of 
cTST, UT, and %% the gen. sing, is optionally r%WT or &c., 
where the base is ffr &c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in f, as ffr3TT-f*T &c. This base is used throughout along with the 
other in 3TT. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are fifarr and fiterPT, 
the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of rTHT, originally fcVw, 
where the represents the a of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of and (Hi. has also its 
genitive singular in *T, as miT, formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to ffOTT. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as and srror, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing, of l+.H, • and is optionally- 

formed l^y extending the masc. termination to the base in 3TT, 
as <vrf£ &c. ’These peculiarities, are only optional ; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in 3 TT or Thus we 
have 3 tt, sTrflt-g-, sfNft-g- nom., st, srnTt-T, sfrafr-T acc., f^nm", 5m%, 
instr., 3rr?M, &c. abl. 

^rerr, srrtf, snw, sfrfij, sftnr gen., 3TT$, 5ff5 loc. 
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The optional instr., abl., gen., and loo. singulars are gig-g-g and 

sftg-g-gT-g. 

The pronoun ^;in the form of or exists as in the Pali ; ggg has 
two bases, gg, which is- used throughout, as ggt, nom., 
aoc., fttor-f^orr, instr. &c ; and g from which we have opti- 
onally gsfr nom. sing., agg and an’&T. gen. and loo. sing., and ijflf 
and <nr instr., and loo. plural, and grfir instr. pi. of the feminine, 
ggt, MfHJ, ggftg &o. are also in use. The base ar is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl. sing. also. 

The demonstrative ai^ir has one base only, arg, whioh is declin- 
ed like nouns in t; as arg, atgort nom., arg argoft aoo., argon - , argj^f 
instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararu,oi, 
five bases n, ggfor gg, gag, g*g, gwr, Ot and %. The first is deriv- 
ed from the far of <gg; gg or gg from the same with the g softened 
to T ; gag from gwrg through the intermediate Pali from g*g, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to ag, by a rule formerly 
given ; g*g is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the m of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali ; g*g 
is another form of gfg; gfr is the old Sanskrit gg.; and it seems to 
be derived from the of g*% as is from sngpg. Hemacandra 
adds g«*r, to.be derived from the Sanskrit gang or from g*g,’;*g 
being changed to **r ; Tag, from gag by the dropping of g ; g*g 
and T«g, other forms of gwrg; gg, from ?g by the insertion of T; gg, 
from gg - ; T*g, by the dropping of the g of g*g; and gsg, by treating 
g«r in the same way. The Pali has only <T, g, and g*g; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have ft, g, g$, gg, and gg for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
g# for the aco. sing.,' gg, ng. ggg, ggg, gfc, ggTg, and also gg,., 

Jt, and for the instr. sing. The form gir properly be- 
longs to the nom. and aco. cases and ?t to the gen.,« % *&nd fg 
being only softened; but several iases are here confounded. The 
abl. sing, has agwr-gt-T-gt-f-ft-f$gfr, ggfif-gr &c., gggt-gtr&c., 
gwrot-ait &o., g*ggt-gt &o„ ggjnfteft &c.,*>lso gtg v gsg, ggr,: and 
gsg. The gen. sihg. has ► twenty-one- forms, viz. ggg, g, gg, 

gt, g*. gg, g^» ggf» gWi, g, ^ g, g, g*g , g*g, 3g, jg, g^g, 
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and 'flu- The loo. sing, has git, §nry, yy, Hy, gf*W, 3 ({fin, 

gmfJtT, giyf^T and gsyrftr. The plurals are as follows:—^, g*^ 1 , 
3*y> gft, 3ft, 3ft, 3^ nom.; yr, ga5r, Tftf, 3 *%, (pit, 3 ft, 3 ft, 
aoc.; Sr, y*$ft, 33$ft, gftft, 3ftft, g^f and sftft instr.; 

3 ®*(<Ti "it * 3 " Q , rft"’i r A 1 , 5*5^f‘ir &c., yiyw-yr &c., &c., ipjit- 

yt &c., and jjsjR^t-gt &c. abl.; >t, ip?, g®H, 3W, giniui-ot; yeiui-ar, 
gyny-dr, g^iui-oV, giy, gsyr, y*y, y«yr, g^rw-dr, gen.*, gg, gy- 
gw-Jtg, gyftg, gsv-sHt-sitg, y*y-*yH%g, loc. 

'the points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit fyry of the aco. becomes, when the 3TT 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, f#, *'. e., the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives it, g, gt and git 
are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural process already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded ; and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms yy, cUT, guy, guy, git, and 
gmy are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit fWT, when the 7 is softened to y 
or y, becomes ay or ay, and so does the of the loc. ; and when 
the base <r is seen to be interchangeable with 3 *T in the nom., the 
terminations y and y which are common to the two cases are 
applied to gir also. % and its softened forms ^ and 'ft, and ay are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; y*y, gsa, g*y, g»$f are common 
to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing, and pi.,' and St to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &e. are 
used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identi- 
fication Qf the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms g*y, 3 ?n, giy, gsyr, 3W, 3*y, and Tsyr, 
all derived from the Sanskrit dat. gvyy and referred to the gen. 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
$ of the nom. ahd acc. pi., ft of the instr. pi., Wt, yt, 5 , and 3 of 
the abl., or or ot of the gen. pi., and ftff and g of the loc. sing, and 
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pi. are tacked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Yararuci, 
the following bases : — t or 3Tt and JT from the Sanskrit singulars, 

the gen. sing., an? from 3TOT and firt from of which ang 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds ng and WSgT from 
and ^ from »% or **t. He also gives 3TT*tT, and fwr for the 

nom. and arfftr for acc. sing. The first is clearly from arf^T 1st 
pers. sing, present of aw, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle ; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination fwg of the loc. is a corruption of The 

singular forms, therefore, are : — arrw, far, an%, g, aig, aigt nom. ; 
«r, or, fit, arrJjr, ang, mr, w, jtjt, fair, art acc. ; fir, n, nr#r, mrq;, *mrg> 
Wf, Htf, rpiT?, St, instr. ; fgnit, Jrawt &c., WgriT &c., 

&c. abl.; ft, Wf , *m, *Tg, *Tg, *T^r, fT3?T, 3WT, ant gen. ; W, *Tf, 
nwTg, Jr, 3YgftiT, nrrfJjT, JTgTW loc. The plurals are ang, ap%, 
angt, irr, ^t, it nom.; au%, af»gt, an?, fir acc.; an%f£, angffg, 3PFg, 3T%, 
fit instr. ; rnrfft, angrTf, wn i focft -^cfir, angrftwr ap%- 

abl.; fir, vfr, ir^rr, 3T*g, 3ng, angt, angruf, imrer, Hgim 1 , rr^snvr 

gen.; apg-i^%^j-frFr-%g, Wg-tRJ, STagT-agtH loc. Here also the same 
observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the MagadhI the atr of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in ar 
is replaced by T; as for «TT The of the gen. 

sing, is sometimes changed to g and the preceding ar is lengthened; 
as srrffir^n? for grtffircre r ^«T:. The plural of this case is 
formed by adding ant, as *pwrr£ for The anusvara 

represents the «r of the original termination arpir, and g is intro- 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms sflfuKW 
and are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 

meet with hereafter ; and they belong to a later stage inthe decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. The Prakrit Verb 

Conjugations.- 1 - All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception 
of the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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been brought over to the 3T type, i. e., to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their ct in such instances as sgci, f%ur, 
snwr, get, ger, gut, — both conjugations being, as you may 
remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root dfe — pres, 
tense — the f standing for V; the fourth has preserved its *T 

assimilated in a good many roots such ' as <nw, fS*5T, 
55 5?, «TW &c. ; and the seventh has preserved its 
^ in and others. But you will see that to these forms 
3T is added and they are made roots ending in 3T ; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the sir of the sixth and the sfr of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, 3 being inserted before the 
the’last consonant. But here the 3T takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, bo we 
have gnr, and 

Thus in tho Prakrit most roots end in 31. There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as 5t and 3T ; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
3HT.., have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi- 
tion. The roots ending in 31 change it to optionally, i. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the speoial and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The^. Prakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect suoh as from the root 3HC. remains. 

The'terminations of the Present Tense are — 3rd pers. sing, 
and ^ in Saur. and 7 and ? in the principal Prakrit, pi. RfT and ; 
2nd pers. sing. % and %, pi. and for which last the Saur, 
has *T ; 1st pers. sing. 1%, pi. Ht, 5, and *T. 

Of these %, or <?, % and of which the last is not given by 
45 [ R. G. Bhwutarkas'e Work?. Vol. IV. ] 
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Vararuci, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in 3T only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. g and the 2nd pers. pi. fWir, the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. becomes U - in the SaurasenI and ? in the 
Maharastrl by the phonetic rules already noticed, and Wf or its 
shortened form g is the Skr. gg. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree ; but g and are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however ip the 
form of The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and is the Skr. W 2nd pers. pi. of 
root gg,. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment ¥, 
which gr and f also take optionally. The terminations gt and 5 
are unknown to the Pali. 

• 

. Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pl„ made up by adding 

and or as in &c., occur in the 

plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 

terminations are evidently the Skr. r&T, 1st pers. sing., and gr or 

gT, pi. of sgT.. 1 You will remember that a good many verbs are 

made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemacandra 

notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi. viz. which 

is transferred from the Perfect. * 

/ 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding 1 Saur. T 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and pi.; and T? 2nd pers. sing, and g 
Saur., ? Prakrit, pi.; and g 1st pers. sing, and gT pi. The original 
form of the root ending in ®T is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these ? , or 3T and g from ^ Atm. are both Skr. and Pali; 

? ( Skr. sr ) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but g and 
gf are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these gf is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and g is made up by adding the «r which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes g also sometimes as in the Pali, but it js net noticed 
by the grammarians. ' 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root 3g^, but JTPUT to the Skr. g to which 
*£ is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must ljave been pronounc- 
ed with some accent. But considering that many forms of gg.are used as 
terminations it is more natural to take this also as suoh a form. 
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The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing TO= 
TO Fr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the SaurasenI and M&gadhI future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The 1% of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara ; or the anusvSra may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations ; as fl%^. In the prin- 
cipal Prakrit the TO is still further corrupted to f^, a being dis- 
solved into ? and w changed to K, as in fflf? for 
Kri%5«n%, &c. In the first pers. we have, in addition to this ft, 
TO which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form gr as 
well as TO for the whole as in the Sauraseni, i. e., tftfir*TOT-5Tfif 
or tlffTO, &c. A beginning in the direction of the ft was, you 
wiir remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified Skr. 
forms such as for STOTTO, tffasj for Wl^UTT which are more con- 
ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the term.inations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as <4^$ &c. We have also and 

3[tt from and ^T. 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as *f#5r 
or scala r, sfer or grsrr. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 
TO of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to 3T, and the general form 
of the termination wit to «rr. After bases ending in 3T, TO or an 
becomes «ito or <TTOT, as in Skr. and Pali. 1 2 * This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular, time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons ; and after roots in 3T the 
terminations ® and ft of the seoond pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to TO to make up new forms of that mood, as 
5%TOff; and another form is also mentioned. 8 This Potential 

1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives ’theih from the Precative. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even i'h the Pali. The ? is not the 3RT of the 
10th conjf as the Prof, thinks, but the which bases ending in 3T take, in 
the Pot. in’Skr. 

2 Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 

argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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fo' m of roots ending in vowels other than 3T is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to 5 y to make up new forms for them ; as e)*n*, 

&C. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the termina- 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is tfr, & or and 
far to those ending in a consonant or at, i. e., 6uch as take the 
augment y or change the ar to y. Of these, and ft are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and ft is only another form of it. The Pali has f also for 
the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to the fy affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment f. This is very likely the origin of 
far also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment ; but the ar of this and of ftar is difficult to explain, 
yrar must correspond to some such form as or tffiT which, the 
K. being dropped after the augment y, is reduced to far. These 
ffnr and tffcr are forms of the Potential Atm. of am., and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of an* are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the 
of the Aorist may have been oonfounded with the pot. of aro. 
from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination sr is only phonetically changed to y in 
the SaurasenI and to ar in the Prakrit. Roots ending in ar change 
it to y before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemaoandra OTWTVW, as well as old forma- 
tions, This arises from the faot of the analogies not 

being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or •eontiition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Pali states that the Precative is found in the Vernacular^. But I have not 
found it. The forihs G.. H - 1 ** ace t0 th# pra * rW 

Potential forms spoken of above, 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of 

changed to t, the Pali ?T> being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 

* 

the termination 3 Jot ( fOT SaurasenI ) from the Pali qp* and the 
Vedic WK or WR. But the termination that is most used -in the 
SaurasenI is far from the Sanskrit ? of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemacandra also gives for the principal Prakrit 
and gaum, the origin of which is the same as that of gprr, tTT from 
wr, g by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of wr, by a confu- 
sion with the infinitive, and far which is used in the SaurasenI. 
Of these, however, 3>®r is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding rr and f«r, both of which 

come from the Sanskrit a with the augment ? prefixed as in Pali, 

the *r being transformed to W in one case and leaving its at only 

in tlje other or being dissolved into far. Hemacandra gives a 

good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 

ohanged, as from from JTWT? from 

from cjWTl, from ?TW7t, &o. 

' * 

The causal terminations are from aw and 3TW from aww. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds 3T and arm, 
i. e., the <r, answering to aw, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the aw gives place to ar ; as 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, fhe potential 
participle (arw from Skr. aw), and of the Future take the 
augment f which also is transformed into a short q[ of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct consonants,, as in 
or mi - . We have thus or or 5%^, &o. 


You will thus have observed a much greater process in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the 'Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the mqpe known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations; has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a' further advance been made in, the introduction 
Of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language. 
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It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies whioh are used in the Pali have oome down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in R or neuter nouns in f or sr has been carried muoh 
further in the deolension of masouline nouns ending in V or g, 
Nouns in 3t, a*g and 93 have adapted themselves more olosely to 
the model of those ending in ar, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new ar base 5 and the 3? conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using suoh case- 
forms as and trgrg as bases, and making up the oases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some^Sf these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate oonneotion 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages whioh, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Suoh, for instance, are acc. pi., the loo. sing, 
ending in the pronominal % or for, the double gen. fffW PT, the 
2nd pers. pi. ending in fTOT of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel ohanges also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
oonolude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits suoh forms as those of the 
ablative in and anft instead of the old pronominal *gr, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in tfr or g instead of the Pali it, the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in g instead of the Pali fa, the SaurasenI 
absolutive in far corresponding to the Sanskrit ?, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sduncfs, there 
are a good many whioh oould not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the ft of the Prakrit words ftftf, ftsg, ftcr, &c. cannot 
have been developed out of the f or ar of the Pali $f%, a^g, arar, 
^ &c., or the arg and arg of sueb words as TOT, ggggt 
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&o., from the and ait of the corresponding Pali words?* or the 
en^for Sanskrit 51, from the Pali 53t,, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialeots, or the for ^ or $ in such words 
as airafar, and miwfal from the W or * of the Pali 

aiKW. W, and The Prakrit sounds must in these 

oases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblanoe between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases ; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present ; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vernacular speech. This could not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits* And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have ..sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, whioh will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, thht when the Pali and the Pjrakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language ife slither of the other two, and both were spoken or 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by ordinary people. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 

vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, ■ and Desya. 

Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava. 

such as qr*r, *rnr, $our, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 

the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit as &c., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 

Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 

be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 

we find used in Prakrit literature ; and there exists a kosa or 

thesaurus of Desya words by Hemaoandra. A large number of 

these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as : — 

• 

3t^T a sister, M.'srrer, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

an herb ; M. 3TRT1T. 

3T33T a well ; M. erns - . 

3T%T a kind of pulse ; M. H. the same. 

3^? sleeps ; H. yUHT G. 3UI. 

wonder ; M. old. 

a town ; M. 'FT? a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. $fJ3T. 
a firebrand ; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up ; 

M. $ 1 3301. 

*ft?f a man, a warrior ; M. husband. 

'sriwrsf rubs, anoints ; M. 

f^uoft 

t%uuu3f f an adulterer or adulteress ; M. f$nfST. 
feooiT# J 

3t^T3t an ox ; M. 3taS. 

a cow that has no milk ; M. * •• 

*TRTf| slanting 5 M. lyin& down with the face upwards. 

' 3tf belly ; M. <Tt«T, H. G.^3. 
qfaf decerflfe ; M. TWiQifi. 


1 M.— Marathi ; G.— Gujarati ; H.— Hindi, 
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SWT false, Tain ; M. 
a doll ; M. qTCcfr. 

father, a brave man: M. H. G. qrr, M. *TOT an able-bodied 

man. 

There are a great many words set down as DeSyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus 
‘deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word THST *a 
snare-,’ which in our modern dialects has the form of VNf; whence 
is ‘to ensnare ' or ‘entrap. ’ So also $§•, and the old M. 

are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 
thrown upwards ; Skr. 
a lotus ; from Skr. 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. f 

and ? is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

fW disliked, evidently from Skr. f> and *t^T. 

Cl«fl black 5 Skr. 

Tary desolate ; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

ai® a bullock ; from Skr. 

3# rind, bark ; may be from Skr. SfTPTfr 
whey ; may be from Skr. Har. 
touches; from fgv. by a change of vowel. 

<%or a tail; from Skr. by the consonants interchanging 
places, and the palatal ® having its vowel f. 

the hind part of a house ; from Skr. TTW. 

ijqw, ^aiTT, a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. HPT. It may alfito be connected with Htht. 

trgy speaks; from Skr. » by the change of *to ^ and the 
transference of ‘the vowel to the first consonant— a thing often 
observable ; 

46 ( B. G. Bhaadsrkar’s Works, VcL IT . ] 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident; and one does -not know how they oame 
to be regarded as Desyas. Other words ohanged their sense in 
the oourse of time and so were referred to this olass. 

forgets; from Skr.USVto steal, — a thing forgotten is as 
. it were stolen. 

a wicked person : from Skr. UgBW, because a wicked 
person puts on many faces or appearances. , 

an ass; — a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant; Skr. originally ‘ side, ’ came to signify 
‘womb,’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
ohild, hence lit ' having a womb ’ came to have the signi- 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not ocour 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular, Tadbhavas in- 
stead; as., 3# a tiger, fg a nail. &c. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a DesI element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have oome 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhramsa 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech iir a further stage of decay, apd occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabhasa, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

. As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadlsvara; but *Vatarucl does 
not mention it. The Apabhramsa had a literature of its own. 
' Hemacandra illustrates eaoh of his rules about this dialect by 
• quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the VikramprvaSl the Prakrit 
speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it it 
a question whether they existed there originally, since in seteral 
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manuscripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra’s quotations are the same 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz. doful 
or copai. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
Sjar&sa, written in the Apabhramsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasdnajita. He also quotes from another work; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhramsa, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the'Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen. — 


Apabhramsa 

uft Qflg g UTT I 

*T ll 

^ f^trorr i 

fTT®T ■ai^’iw'3 STSTftSTTW ^ <1 

sfrftj *T WgWt ^ I 
qifdur 1% *TOf ftftfg 1 11 

sit ti^T siiquir qwwr sit? sits ' 

nitfwjnr 3Tt H3T3Tt f%ufrr?u I 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

31® Sift VTRft I 

ihqu*f&4 Pwai 9 >iR «T IrtSfri II 
5t JTfT ^tTT f^WT 3[TU^T UTOKT I 

) mnu’rUT smft?n sift* u 

sftft# W SfpT vpt gw: S^T * I 
It atwru^ft f^rfaTt tpraft *n»rof?t ftftrer: n 

qt ^uiinlmiqtMl^qi^qxSI^fe'Ofti TOS 1 
q^TTW Wl 1 ® SSRfPT II 

»npf *PWT «ft ’acft «T: *TfVT I 

gftsnfi 1 ftfasnwFPW: h iStar u 
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“ The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey,” 

“ To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion oomes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.” 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who oonceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others/' 

“ He who dies after having gone to the Ganga and to Siva- 
tlrtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the gods.” 

. • 

The Phonology of the apabhramsa 

The vowel 3T of the derivatives of the pronouns TC. f^ t 
and FTC is changed to f or In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
was TCT for a^. From the same tendency we have in the Apa- 
bhramsa ar^for tc, for TC, and for f^, the 3 of the latter 
being replaced by in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way arc “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final oonsonant becomes a?, is changed to UTC to aiw, and 
This is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to f, and thus we have taw, and Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as ft or fit, % or f§r, and 
t», or 1%, and so we have for «fOT, for TCT, and 1%^ for 
qtTC. The mute element being dropped, these forms become filF, 
f^F, and f%F, and further Nf , and . For similar reasons we 
have hPl-sT or f^f^TST for ifTOF, or for UTTCF, or 

for &c., even in the Prakrits. 

•The nom. sing, termination of nouns in 3T is shortened to 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final ? 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before * and thus we have $5 and frg for gR: and FRT and ttig, 
Tf?|fc ^ 5 , &c„ in the above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word *HfT 
in the last of the above verses. 

The eonsonants s? and TR are sometimes softened to R and IT, 
instead of being dropped, R and R to R and R, as in Saurasenl, 
and R and Sf, to R and R. In the prinoipal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial R is changed to R in a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in 3THT and htr for TOR and 
ITOR, and diR or t§tr, tTw or frtar, &o. in the above for urr, NRR &o. 
The complete oontaot of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of R is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have k. for R 
as in for rto, sM® for RRR, &c. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con- 
junct *5 is changed to that is, the aspirate £ has been labia- 
lized and assimilated to the preceding R, as in ftwr for Prakrit 
ftrg and Sanskrit sfttR. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct fR is ohanged to cr ; for as R was often 
pronounced as R, this R instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence aB R does, 
when preceded by a dental ; and the R being assimilated to it, 
the whole become «R as ?R becomes TO., as in gf for TOT, TOT or TO 
for the abstract termination TO, and fror for MW, the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the <R of ernRR similarly beoomes 
RT and so we have 3PRT for STRUT. The letter R, when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in aftfW, 
RTR for RTR:, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in $ for flR, to for TOT, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation . of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 

DECLENSION IN THE APABHRAMSA 
Nouns in st 

The decay of the oase terminations is, howeyer, a distinguish- 
ing feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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aoo. case forms which we observed lessening at each stage in the 
growth- of our languages is here altogether lost. The oft of the 
nom. sing, of masculine nouns in 3T is shortened to 7, and used in 
both the oases, as nom. for gtfp:, <17 for <17:, «BR5t7 for 
; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as The nasal 

of the neuter is preserved only in nouns whioh are augmented by 
the addition of changed to 3T; as $737 for The nom. 

and ado. pi. of the masculine ends in 37 ; as WOT &o. in 

the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit f of the plural, 
as in $73#. Sometimes words are used in these two oases 
without any terminations ; as H3I3 nom. sing., nom. sing., 
77 ado. pi., <nr aoc. sing., aoc. sing., in the above extraot. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular* of 
nouns in 3T has two forms, one in as ^7, and the other the old 
one ^37. The former is derived from this old form, 'the final at 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of , an anusvara. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in f or 7 also, as 
3rf$rr<t. The instrumental pi. is the old one in f£, but the change 
of the ending vowel to is only optionally made ; as 77$ or 

One ablative termination is $ whioh is appended to all nouns, 
and the other g as in 73# or e$3g “ gathers 

fruits from treea” 

Of oourse we may traoe the first to by supposing it first 
to be ohanged to by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable ; and g to something* else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to g by natural phonetio changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination 7 is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the g may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s ;ule, that the ending syllables g, ft, and t, 
are tobe lightly pronounced, as the 7. that is introduced in the 
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plaoe of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore 3T, d, ?, and st ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhram&a terminations existing 'in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this £ and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, % may be considered as the aspirated form of the <T of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and 5 of the 7 of the masculine abla- 
tive . 1 The operation of the law of false analogies is very Wide. 
The abl. pi. as in may with Lassen be traced to 

Ssft, the WL being changed to £ and the syllable iit dropped, as ft 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we shall see. • 

The genitive singular ST, and *3 as in and qTOT;in 

verse 4 above, I trace to the W of the Prakrits, the 3* being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the a being softened to ?, it is reduced to 3 . But this does 
not account for the double W of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix gt, as in in the same verse, is but 

another form of The genitive plural k, as in UTSjuk for 
HgwnmPL may with Lassen be derived from the UTH; of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; t is 
optionally appended to nouns in f or 7 also ; and the characteri- 
stic of the gen. is wanting in this dialeot. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the W lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal 3T, or a* jwith an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the £ is added, .as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in 7 , as in tft, which we see is the old 
termination, or in f, as in flfft, which is a shortened form of tf. 
Kramadlsvara gives also ft which might be traced to the Pali faf, 
the Sanskrit or the of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this 1 % in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit flff, may, with reason,' be 
supposed to have changed to f, and the 5 to be, as before, a mere 

1. Kramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives % instead of but this is an 
evident misreading. 




tpiritus lenis. We have this locative < in the Marathi. The $ ig 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using f! which is evidently an interjection; as nw ft 
“ O young men.” 

Nouns in f or 7 

There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding or sr, 4s in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvSra ; as erf&nt, arfrrar, anWr. 
As tfnr becomes ? by dropping the final vowel, so does the fflTT of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become k. 

The abl. sing, ends in k as in and ; and the gen. 

sing, also according to K ramadls vara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadlsvara 
also gives ft and f as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
cases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since f is a distinctive plural termina- 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is f or tr as in STCf , tra f fic (fi ffifcnq ). 
The latter has been traced to the old gen. or, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 
usual?. 

The loc. sing, has ft,asin$lQf3; and the pi. has tifand£, as inn?* 
l¥,and?3f. a The first must be considered to be the same as derived 
from ffcr or with the anusvara dropped ; or as the ? of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lenis 5. This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit Kramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives f for 
the f of the abl. pi., and $ for that of the gen. pi. ; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in a* ; as and T.hus the 
plural of three cases ends in f, derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in l¥. 

Feminine nouns 

The plurals of 'the nom. and acc. of feminine nouns preserve 
the old 5gt, or its shortened form ?, as in amrfon? in the 
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second verse, and G<0iftuil4l. The sing, is the 

original base, as 3 Tx3tR 3TT, f^ 5 Tf%efr &e. 

The instr. sing, termination is V, the old one, as in gf%lT- 
&c. ; the abl. is W as in ST55I$ for 4l<4ml:, 
which is an aspirated ?; and the genitive 't as in 5^(1$ 
for g*UTUT: ( g being a nominal suffix ) may be similarly 
explained or traced to the % of the gen. sing. fem. of the 
pronouns, V3[, and 5% in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 
explanation. This % has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
f or g as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in 5 , as in 
for trownsr or 3* re qT . rre. The anusvara of the f of the 
other olasses of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
g of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the g which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit ; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the 5 of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in 5 or g : as and 

Lassen gives other terminations 5 but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadisvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of to the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of £ 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
suoh weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli- 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through- 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 

the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
* » 

remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa~ 
bhramsa ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed their 
new deolensional system. 

47 [ R. G. Bhandarkar'p Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in ITT, as &o., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit TOP* and the Prakrit *gT, and the loo. 
sing, in if which has been explained. The gen. sing, of 9^, 
and fsn* are optionally ffTS, and <91*1, made up by adding the 
usual ? to arnr, cTT^T, and which again are other forms of ■>iWi 
nw, and with one of the consonants dropped and the 

preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have ,5T^, and 3^9 optionally for the gen. sing., 
which are derived from the Prakrit f§l%, fNt and and the 
Pali fow l ? , fifesrw, and ftww. The base, however, in the 
Apabhramsa ends in 3T and not f, or, the more probable explana- 
tion is, that' this % is the aspirated form of the T of feminine nouns. 

I» 

95**1. has 3TTT for its base ; the instr: and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are arptur and This seems to be taken from the 

nom. sing. 3T3T, or arr by the rule of the substitution of *r for at. 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is fS. ' 

is nom. and acc. sing. masc. of 5^, corresponding to insit, 

fem. to ^rr, and by the application of 9 to these we have the 
neuter <£9 is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to Prakrit, 
with the latter g shortened ; and an? of ar?TT which corresponds to 
the form arg%, the arg being changed to aif by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to ait : and % to <r, shortened to ?. In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres- 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus Reclined : — 

. , 1st pers. ( • 2nd pers. 


.smg. ■ 

' 

sing. 

pi. 

Nom. 9^ 


' 


Acc. «t. 

— — 

nt 

— 

Instr! — 



f 

Abl. *T5-*r?g 



* 3*9$ 

Gen. 

— 

■ • • : ___ _ __ 

_ 

Loa *ft » 

arorrtf 

v • itM ‘ 

OTTO 


If®? 0 we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed 
in the principal Prhkrit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per. is ft 
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corresponding to the initial a? and the ^ being elided and 
the Usual Apabhramsia 3 1 added. In the Prakrit -is' repre- 

sented by apjat or sigif. ug is to be traced to the* Sanskrit instr. 
*urr and the loc. both of which are reduced t6 the form of fff 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the aco. also. The pi. base is 
aWf, which has been explained. JThe nom. pi. arFgf corresponds to 
such a form as ansuk nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through 
aiupf ; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination g. The 
rest are old. 5? is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from gig and is used in the Prakrit also, qg and h? of 
the aco. instr. and loo. are from fgUT and faro - . The seoond is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peouliar to this. Of the 
corruption of ?q to «r I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. ar corresponds to a form fqq» which with 
the Apabhrarhsic 3" is the q» being dropped. Or it ratty be 
traced to ffU with the g dissolved into 3*. g^r is a form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruptipn of the dat. 
g*g in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the. Skf.' gwrcr. The 
dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The tr of gu is a peculiar Apabhramsic conjunct, 
formed from *££. The neuter of is similarly u and d. The 
base of the- plural is gur, the same as in the Prakrit; and the nom. 
pl- is to be traced to for nom. pi. All the forms 

are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

•...'* • # • # •* 

The Verb in the - Apabhramsa 

'* ’-»•*;• . . 

• The Present tense of the Apabhramsa* verb admits, besides, 
those of th§ corresponding Prakrit or . .SaurasenI tense, the 
following forms : — 1st pers. ‘sing, srgj, pl, cJSf ; 2nd pers. sing, 
pl. ;‘3rd pers. sing, c!??, pl. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distingillshing'final of the latter is the vowdl 3 ; and here 
we see it* is appended to the forms of the J.st pers. sing, and 2tfd 
pers. pl., though it does not o,ocur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. * *' 

. 'The 5 is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers. sing, we get from the 'old and that of the pl, 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. sor. But the 
third pers. pi. and the 1st pers. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy : or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the oases, have been simply 
a spiritus lenis. The £ of the latter, however, may be traced to 
fft, aft being shortened to just as and of the declensions 
become (ft and ft?. Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. fftr we have fir in 
which, though the g is due to analogy, the characteristic f and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the i£. prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing, ends in f, 7 or 7 . The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit ft. g being dropped as in the Vernaculars; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the ar of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of *j, chang- 
ed first to 5 , and then to But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be . given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadlsvara gives 3T for the second person plural whioh 
must very likely be g, the same as in the Present, and 5 for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs ftNflg which seems to cor- 
respond to ffasj, if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.; and in this respeot there is an 
analogy with Hindi and' Gujarati whioh resemble the Apabhramsa 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and SaurasenI forms infft and f^T; 
but one *!; of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhramsa Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are f , far, eijlft, .fft, qft, 
gfag, ? is the same as the SaurasenI far from the Skr. 

V, fT is the same, with the usual 3* added to it, or is to be traced 
to tiie jpg or whioh is, as we have seen, oonfounded in the 
Prakrit with the absolutive, and the rest are. various forms of tty 
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Vedio with the Prakrit augment f or q. This is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to ftw, which with T becomes 
and by dropping the final *T we have ftr. This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as found in the Vedas. This ftf 
or f&im is then softened to ft or ftnj, as is so softened in many 
oases. When the augment X or q is not prefixed, we have ft in 
the form of a*ft, the a* being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of gq g qj’, and qq. The first two represent the form 
with the addition of 37; and the X of ^qsTT is the usual augment 
The 3T of the q of ?T5q which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding X changed to q. 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhramsa 
follows chiefly the SaurasenI, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay ; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the of 
the second person pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit cff, 
nor ftp it of the absolutive from fjnr or 3^ir, or q<q of abstract nouns 
from tTOT, but directly from the Sanskrit ?qqT, FqPT, and fqq. This 
Corruption of F«r must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka’s inscriptions ; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such pecu- 
liarities from them. 



LECTURE IV 

P ONOLOGYOF THE VERNACULARS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit froin the 
form in which it is presented to; us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumeg in .the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their' vocal elements on acoount of 
the natural tendenoy of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the. vqoal organs of. the people, who 
.through historical ncoidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sound's of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to whioh 
they themselves were previously accustomed. *We have also 
observed the effeots of the operation of the law of . analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the, language — an operation, the 
range of whioh, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 

foreigners, was very extensive. The. declensions; and oonjuga- 

* 

tions gradually lost their variety, andbeoame reduced io one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently* qsed in ordinary inter* 
course. At the same time the terminations themselyqs ..of Borne 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- . 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body- 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances .they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these prooesseaof simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with* intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arope of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations ‘which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or'ceased to be expressed ‘ iq the old way. 
As observed in the laBt lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhrathsa dialeot. 

’ ' yj v » , • • ... 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa which vje have examined 

really represent the speeoh of the Indian pepple at certain periods 
of their past history, vte should expect to find a relation of con* 

, « ** . i * s 

tinuity between them' and the prevailing speech of modern time* 
'fhe words and grammatical for ins in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialeotB, or 
should be easily deduoible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in. operation; and if in the Apabhram&a the 
grammatical forms came, to be in a condition in which recon- 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it oarried on much further in the vernaculars .and 
tthat on principles used in the Apabhramsa and the other dialects 
and oht of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to traoe 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the -country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi, the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kaahmiri'and the Nepali have not yet been ; studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Each of thpse has its dialects ; but 
those of some’, such as the Gujarati and the Sinclhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
Country. But' in these there are five di&leots differing in a* great 
many important particulars from the 'main , Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa ; the Malvani, my, own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Malvan, 
Vengorla, and Savant vadi districts: The'Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of* ,Ohitpavan Brahmans in tha district about 
Batnagiri ; the' SalsCtti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshi, which is a mixture ' 
of Marathi and Qujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a- barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Khandesh. 

1 The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Rajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the - 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura-; and to the east, 
the Eanoji. There is not much difference between these- ' 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the VallabhacSryan sects, whioh 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by A recent gram- 
marian as peouliar to the Eanoji. There is a good deal of con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have the Garhawali and the 
Eumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Eumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Rewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred , dialeots prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

' The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Furbi. Suradasa’s works, 
Beharilal’s Satasai, and others are written in the former ; and to' 
these I may add the Vallabhha works I have already mentioned. 
The R&m&yanaand Tulaeidasa’s other works are written in the 
latter. ‘The chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
Tnlasldasa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms whioh are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. In this respect Furbi mfght be consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few other 
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distinctions, though it is questionable whether they are enough to 
justify the Furbi being considered an independent dialect. The 
language of Kablra’s RamainI and Sakhls presents a few pecu- 
liarities found in neither of the above. But the characteristics of 
Suradasa and Tulasldasa are also to be found in it ; 60 that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kablra, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hiifdi poets have written in it. Its modern representative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasldasa ’s, Kablra’s and 
Beharilal's works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, which is used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram- 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussulmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
eaoh other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. 

The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now : give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi : , 

ate mcff smfcrr enfcntsrftfr Sr 

trv ssvrer arrsrvr srnfr uhjt hskpst 
W ftr sfrthr gr srasrc gngnft tigmsri# * trg ms r i^ ntv snft 
*r«tfcn; f \ rswfa ^rajsr erflr * 

*tr^t ^ r Ttfit i S t r guni^ r 

„ ft* - H K. . _ T *S-» - ^ , 

3TT? ^TTpTW I 

( From an old *Bakhara or Chronicle of Shivaji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble 
attitude saying '• * If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 
whioh has bean acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 
48 [ R. a. BhamUrku'e Works, VoL IV. ] 
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happen that the king will not bear life; the name of Shahaji Maha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should make the king 
sit in your lap ( protect ), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Mah£> 
raj.' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati : 

nt wtt anwtf ^ v *nr 

3 ^ n*tmf ausTte 1 tfyr arr tffcr qmfrfl ardftit 

3T?Tt^ JTRT grasfr ffffJTT 7TTT SfT^T 

q wruft tt i m 3n^ i 

( From Mr. MansukharSma’s Nala-Damayantl. ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said ; “O 
lovely Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my &oka ( sorrow ) and deserve that name. ” But who would 
answer ? 

III Sindhi : 

5^ mi 35t3£% i '7*spt7 1 %# s| cfr# «fi^r <17 tt? f%7 

i 57 f%#fr sfr 3J i m unrift fftu i 77 qr & 7 3ft 

i%ut 7 ft <r> # m< u6tf^r%mi#T s? aunft i 

'-a 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack’s Grammar. ) 

There was a Pfitisfiha ( king ) of the name of Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : " Sire, give me a son. ” The Fakir said 
to her : “ A son will be ( born ) to thee, but he will cut off the 
head of Rai Diaca.” She said, “Accursed be (lit, fall into a 
wilderness ) the son who should cut off my brother's head. ’ ’ But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

# r 

IV Panjabi : 

SffoTkfrnreftif qnr g l Wraafty tot 3T^r' 
WQI I $ I gor Wlf & 57^37 <nft #17 57 U 1 af 3 T 
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nra ^ % nn fcra ft ng i «t nfaw * tfhrci&psfr snit w nrcra *w7 

WTfft ^ % I 

( From the Janamaslkhl.) 

Then again B&be Nfinakjl eaid : “ 0 Pandit, hear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
saored thread or by good deeds ? Hear, 0 Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Cand&la ?” When 
Sri G^uru Babejl spoke thus, ail the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “ 0 God, he is 
still but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks ! ” 

V Hindi : 

f?RT $g gra tv gsr dt- enw n atm i 

fagFt nra <SZ OUT I fa <raTg ^T ; : % fTRT rPT fag 

gfafa uhn vg i fan niranra stpt au«r gijfa far far 
anit mo non wi fa a tgr fa no go < 

( Premasftgara, ohap. 38. ) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Krsna's ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that time the cow- 
herd boys oame one after another and began to see ; and Sri 
Krsna went forward and stood in the shade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VI BraJ: 

oono aqo i favta qfa nr sfftqgnwfa itt stftw fan t ao orfat 
og fanra ffaft or or% *nofaofaoogogn«rarfaogroug 
fat i far sftfaftnofc nrwo fa fafao ora% fag% grant no aomfa 
fa f&fc go go gtg fag oro > fa* eg ggfa fa fan oran 

nnn nrr mfa fa ofaer fa^egneot^rerfa i S^ogorsfa era fafa% 
5tg *rif i ira go gfa nran far ngr no «h<*H oraeoT wfan i 

( Frem the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhananlthjl.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadsmena 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had oows should each present one or two. And Hie inhabi- 
tants of Vraja joined ond earned each of the twenty-four villages 
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about the mountain ( Govardhana ) to present one or two cows 
each. And it was resolved that in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should present the calf to Devadamana. 
In this way thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 

VII Bengali * 

at snr sito arcm <ttpJT to ftsunv 

gt «n#g*T-^r^TT qUigstH grf% srr, % TOft anfttuT 

i 5 tr gsltur srafvr 3 % ht?, ^ RTrfr «nv vr 

Rf nRTgjftTOTf? gvg ^ 9RTT TOOIT to i ift^ 

UrUU 3TR R-faf*T 3TRTC ^RTfUTg •tfa 

r*ti% frog ^ f*i<<iQs-gfw 3 trr wt — <ji%k giro 

3TTf^T%-5fm STR-rilTO f?TR rft <FI% — at*TR 

*rgR ^f^rr ?rat i 

( From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dijlala — a Kulina Marriage.) 

Will you hear then ? That year at the time' when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord ( husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
I ceased to be an infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit. 
two dandaB ) and 6poke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, “ It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm ( round the wrist ), 
and give it to me.” 

VIII Oriyi : 

4 ili2 utiT ^ gvgspp * 1 % 3rg|pT^9 anroi$ urt 

to toh srreraw *ufr to! ^ zw&t tot 

WTTf 3fg 5TT# I T TOT Sftr fT STfgcJT Sift ffglT g 3TTTO 

tott ifjf <TTg 

Fables published by the 'Calcutta School Book Sooiety. ) 
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A oertain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “O ox, if in consequenoe of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot. ” Hearing these words the ox said, “O gnat, I had not even 

the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 

* * * * 

In these extracts there are a great many words whioh on 
examination will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernaoular forms will be found 
to be*the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 

Thus we have the following : — 

(No. I) 

f%ft, Pr. or ftftar, Skr. with the termination TO 
changed to TO. 

UT of wft, Pr. 3T3T or TO in erst nom. sing., Skr. TOTC. 

TOIT, Pr. TOT, Skr. TOT in TOTft. 

% of %#, from Pr. TO or TO, Skr. to, being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

w, Pr. TOT or TO, Skr. TO^ V being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabhr. Pr. 3 ft or Skr. such a form as gwfc, 
by analogy, for SJJIH* 

WIW, Pr. 3WT, Skr. TO. 
wr of sn Pr. 3TT, Skr. w. 

Viift, Pr. %ft, Skr. 

of Pr. gw, Skr. tow in TO T Heffi . 
gr, Apabhr. ggt, Pr. grot, Skr. (pro:. 

TO of TOJft, Pr. TO, Skr. TO in.TOft. 

gfrr, Pr. SWT, Skr. W*T. 

stt, Pr. sit, Sk r. gTT* 

ft of gft, Pr. it, Skr. TO in TOft. 

TO, Pr. TOft, Skr. TOft. 

% of $1*T, Pr- ft as in ftror, Skr. TO. 

VtTt»T or arNfsr, Pr. TOTOp, Skr. TOTip. The g of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi &o., is in Marathi ohanged to it.. 

% of ^3far and Pr. % as in Skp. Tff aq in 

g, Pr. and Skr. game. 
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$5 of 555, Pr. 59 as in 5Tf> Skr. vttfh, 

5W, Pr. 5*5, Skr. W&. 

if of itffcnr, Pr. *ra or m, Skr. *m. 

5i%5, Pr. ay, Sk. 1ST, 95 being a Prakrit suffix. 

$#, Apabhr. 3T95, Pr. tf$5, Skr. tf9T. 

1^5 of f95?f, Pr. %r in # 59 , Skr. 

(No. II) 

at, Apabhr. 55, Pr. 9T5, Skr. rTT57T. 

5T5, Pr. 5*5, Skr. 55. 

3T%, Pr. 3^ ?, Skr. 359. 

59, Pr. 99, Skr. 9g in 9 ?nft. 

?t, from such Pr. and Skr. forms as it, it5 or ita &o. 

Pr. 59 or 55, Skr. 55 for the crude &H59.. 

5T3, Apabhr. 555, Pr. 553fr, Skr. 5HT5H.- 

99f sing, of UT5T, Apabhr. 5f or 99 ? and 3T95t, Pr. Skr. i| 9 T. 

5*: as in No. I. 

515, Pr. 55, Skr. 55. 

^tgt, Apabhr. Pr. f^art, Skr. J95:, 
ar, Pr. aft, Skr. m^rg. 

355, from Pr. 3TT55f, or Skr. 3555:. 

59, Pr. 59, Skr. 55 as in 55uf5. 

%, Pr. 5T«59, Skr. 355t. 

55 of 5T5, Apabhr. 39TT for 5955, 59 being the Skr. (J*9H, 
and 55, 55. 

*i19, Pr. 59, Skr. HI9. 

55, Pr. *95, Skr. *5- 

55 of 55T, Apabhr. *55 for 5955, 59 being the Pr. of Skr. 
5915 and 3T5 for 55. 

5T, Pr. 5T, Skr. 55. 

95, Pr. 55f, Skr. 55:. 

5t5, Pr. 595, Skr. 5 : 55:. 

355, Pr. 355, Skr. 3T5. 

( No. Ill ) 

5T ol 515, Pr. and Skr. 5T5, 5 being suffix, 
ft, Apabhr. £55, Pr. rsmf, Skr. 55= ( 555= ). 

Hflf of gflfat, Pr. it%, Skr. ftai*. 

Pr. 595ft, Skr. 5fMt» 
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*ni, Pr. arofr, Skr. OTft. 

I of Apabhr. nf, Pr. Hf, Skr. 

$fif, Pr. gait, Skr. $sr-. 

lit of Apabhr. JTT, Pr. gt , Skr. gwm. 

t, Pr. V, Skr. ?T. 

aif , Pr. ara-apr-^iaiT, Skr. thtt. 

f%T of f%*, Pr. f%T, Skr. fiia*. 

WW , Pr. Skr. *$. 

PRT, Pr. Skr. VT3^:. 

*54 wi, from Pr. ^PT for Skr. War. 
ftai, Pr. filar, Skr. f&m. 
aft, Pr. *t, Skr. W: 
tft,Pr.*ft, Skr. ®fi>TS. 

Jns j Pr. IHTST( Skr. PTPJlFr. 

taft, ait from Pr. altar, Skr. airlsr, and a or Y, a suffix, 
i^sis, Apabhr. fiaiPY, S’ being a termination often used, Pr. 
fiaif , Skr. fiw. 

am, Pr. am, Skr. aw of anwfi. 

(No. IV) 

lit, Pr. Ilfi, Skr. Hf&ip. 

Yf, as in No. II. 
g, Pr. jf, Skr. iwy. 

5«r, Pr. gar as in gar? , Skr. 5jnt as in ajaftfi. 
a&rPr. annua l, Skr. 

%, from am, Pr. and Skr. 

um, Apabhr. UfJT, Pr. *matr, Skr. OT ; , i. e. *w with suffix %. 

Sr, Pr. at pr afqf, Skr. ^ or 

<TTW In afi 1 , Pr. 'liar, Skr. am as in Miuiffi. 

air, Pr. arw, Skr. aim. 

S»a, as in Nos. I and II. 

$ of $3T, as in No. I. 

ait, Pr. arftf, Skr. . 

tt« Apabhr. m?, Pr. i*ar, Skr. W . 

filli of fifaft, Pr. filfiraT, Skr. arc* with suffix ftp. 

ttfT, Pr. 3Pf§afT, Skr. i. e. Yffig with suffix C 

%, plural from Pr. art, Skr. art. 

v*r, Pr. aim, Skr. ant. 
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irm, Fr. inwit, Skr. «nnr. i. e. nw with w. 

Pr* Skr# 97* 
anr of ararf, Pr. am, Skr. am. 

^9 of %9T, Apabhr. 9|9i Pr. Skr. aOgWI. 

row, Pr. fW, Skr. ?W. 

( No. V ) 

nr of fwm, Pr. ifftar, Skr. mw with war. 

9Vi as in Nos. II and IV. 
sner, Pr. rv, Skr. rar. 

of f%ft, Pr. f%ar, Skr. WW. 

#, Pr. ft, Skr. wft. 
mar, as in No. L 
Pr. Skr. same. 

arm of arror, Pr. arrarar, Skr. arrow. 

WW of *TOT, Pr. war, Skr. ww. 

Ht as in No. II. 

WT of WTO, Pr. mar, Skr. 91T. 

Pr. Wtftw, Skr. 9tftw. 

<ff, Pr. Skr. same. 

fttar, Pr. w*w, Skr. ww. 

rorw, Pr. fttarrw or *ftrow, Skr. ftirow. 

WTW, Pr. Skr. same. 

^ro.Pr.^aro, Skr. RTjT or tR$T. 

99 of as WTO in No. II and w*W in No. IV. 

aft. Pr. war, Skr. WIT. 

arro of Pr. arro, Skr. anr. 

arr as in No. L 

wtw, Pr. wrarr, Skr. wrro. 

far of 37 , as wr in No. 3. 

( No. VI ) 

WW, Pr. tW, Skr. 

5«T of Pr. ^or, Skr. STWT- 

row or row. Pr. roflr, Skr. row **s in arrow &c. 

ftw of Pr. Skr. same. 

ftw as in No. V. 

aft, Pr. araft, Skr. wm *. e. W with the suffix W oe WV, 
* of ftw or *hr, as in No. I. 
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Tit, Pr. gt or gaif, Skr. W- or gq? ; i. e. g with 9» or aw. 

- fW or ftf, Pr. ^ or ft, Skr. It or ft. 
qg as in Nos. I, II and IV. 
afK - , Pr. am, Skr. am. 
gnRg, Pr. gggterr, Skr. gglfgtg. 

*JTJT, Pr. *rm, Skr. 5TJT. 

I as in No. IV. 

fitf of &<($, Pr. tm, Skr, fTTgiq, by analogy, for itqTg. 
rnr, Pr. qw, Skr. IT*#. 

JIf, Apabhr. Vf , Pr. qg, Skr. TT. 

SfT of 3ffl\ Pr. (%T, Sb r. f$ZT. 
aftg, Pr. Skr. ftqrflt. 

•IT of mb, Pr. and Skr. 4t. 
vg of q1%*TT, Pr. q^g, Skr. a^ET. 

. ift as in Nos. II and IV. 

<t# as in No. I. 

of S$, Pr. g?T, Skr. ^ET. 
fV, Pr. f«, Skr. fWT. 
ffr Pr. ff$, Skr. ffa. 
flWH, Pr. irwuf, Skr* g$rar. 

Hf ofSTT, Pr. *T?g, Skr. Trwj. 

Vf , Pr. VT, Skr. vx. 

( No. VII ) 

SPT of or §jQl«i, as gar and gq in Nos. 4 and 6. 

3TTT, Pr. am, Skr. am. 
anfit, Apabhr. aPff, Pr. 3T%, Skr. such a form as agqq# or Wfir 
for ana;. 

qTOT, Pi. war, Skr. m 
qg of q^ or qflwr, as in No. II. 

To 1 of 'cftSqr, Pr. ggr, Skr. ^it. 

ag^ in i%g, f%g &o., Pr. agagf, Skr. aim. 

%■, Pr. gt, Skr. g:. 

ang of anflm, Pr. aii*i%g or agaiag, Skr. armW. 
fir of f&q or ft%q, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

of %%asin No. IV. * 

HTf, Pr. sTTf, Skr. qft. 

. gar, Pr. * nr, Skr. s*r:. 

*r, Pr. 5*. Skr. |. 

49 | B. O. Bhandsrkar’a Work*, Vol. IV. 1 
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qjRsT of g>n%, Pr. Skr. V^IT. 
of W%, Pr. 3*g3, Skr. 
as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 
gar or STM, Pr. gtg, Skr. 
fara, Pr. ?nw, Skr. fTRTfr, by* analogy for JtVPg. 

VT 5 T, Pr. W$g, Skr. 

amr of ataT$, Apabhr. 3 *gg, Pr. 5 *gT»ft, Skr. Qtintf, by analogy, 
for 3®*TFS5^, 

m as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 

*t or *W of f*fcrr% as in Nos. I and V. 

3TT of 3THT, as in Nos. I and V. 
gra, Pr. g«T, Skr. g*fT. 

<ft as in Nos. II, V, and VI. 
as^ in No. I. 

( No. VIII ) 

mglT, Pr. *RT3T, Skr. *TgH>. 
g^T of gi%, as in No. VII. 
sirmr, Pr. awn, Skr. 3n?35 as in 3n?**n dec. 

53 of flgr, Pr/fsgr, Skr. f«T as in iwrfit 
W as Nos. II, IV, V and VL 

Apabhr. angg, Pr. 3T%, Skr. such a form as WWi or «R^, 
for gg% as in No. VII. 

5 *g as 5 *gt in No. I. 

<gnr as in No. II, and as and ? 5 *T in Nos. IV and V. 

TW of 314, Pr. 3J, Skr. ygr as in <dJ<lD. 

*3 as in Nos. I, V, and VII. 
gar as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

5, as 5 in No. IV. • 

<TT3T of <TTf, as <m in No. IV, 
at as in No. I. 

5, Apabhr. 5 g, Pr. 5f> Skr. as gg in No. IV, and gg in No. VI. 
# 

You will find that in the Marathi passage there are about 58 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half &re derived 

f 

frotn the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the Gujarati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter 
description; in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21.. or somewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a half; in the High 
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Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, i. e. 
about two-thirds; in the Bengali 71 to 27, i. e., about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into oonsidsration other words which do come to us un- 
doubtedly through the Prakrits> but the etymology of which is 
not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words suoh as TOT, and vg, which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest>may be called old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number, 
of words suoh as ur&u, erffiwty, TOT, 5TTTf, ^fr, nfcr, 
UTOT, 3ST, SJIP, TTOT &c., which are exaotly the same as in 

Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of suoh words. These may be 
oalled modern Tatsamas. But some of these have undergone 
a corruption sinoe they were adopted. Thus <FH is pronounced 
asCTiT; trir, $rilrar, Tvavr; arnf, and or jp’r; 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are <f«t. tot, *vi%3T, sfst, 
and f%VT. Suoh words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are oalled De&yas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as , 
and 'rrf&^nt, that there are in the modern dialects words of 
an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
India : — 1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 
4. Modern Tatsama, 5. Desya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

.. In fts nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 
Tadbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the speech ot 
the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 
Tatsama and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent ; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the languages. 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speeoh 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words ; and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus aTTwr is pronounced spar, fWi, WlW, 
&c. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words •, hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the MahomedanB in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that' their 
language is by some considered an' independent dialect and called 
Ur dil, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite, 
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the grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Prakrit period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branohes. 

( I ) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words whioh were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various wayB we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws’ in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. (II ) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhramda grammatical forms ; ( III ) and in the third, examine 
the new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
whioh they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected by changing 3T to ah’ and thence 
to 7, or to ^ and 7 . Some people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels 7 and ? is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to o!hers; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the* change of these vowels 
to 3T, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants ,in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason 
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for attributing changes that involve no eoonomyor necessitate 
greater exertion, such as the ohange of dentals to cerebrals or of 
sonants to surds, to vooal peculiarities, These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic ohanges 
ere speoial or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

We will now take up in order the instanoes observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialeots have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit pecu- 
liarities or developed new ones. 

.* ■ 

And first as regards vowels. The following are some of the in* 
stances with the vernaoular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
W is ohanged to *, f , or 3" in the Prakrits : — 

[ Table 1 : Skr. gf ohanged to * ] 

Skr. «l%: skin, Pr. efk, M. in cmt. 

Skr. tpf: rubbed away, slender, Pr. G. and H. u* as a 
verbal base in U?5 and VHHT. 

Skr. *5 soft, Pr. * 3 T, M. and G. * 3 T. 

Skr. fTO: bull, Pr. g*it, H. **g. 

Skr. *«*: proper name, Pr. *cgt, M. G. H. *r*g or ***T. 

Skr. g** straw, Pr. **, M. 

[ Table 2 : Skr. er changed to f J 

Skr. pity, Pr. ftvt, M. Hf*. 

Skr. ITO* heart, Pr. H. B. 0. ftu or far, old M. ft*, 
Mod. M. ft«lT, S. ftafr, ftati*, G. ggur, P. ftur*. 

Skr. TO* sweet, Pr. ftfc, P. ftfgr, H. ifar, B. O. iftgr, G.tfft S.ftnrT. 

TO: seen, Pr. ftgT, G. S. *T*t. 
gft: sight, Pr. ftfT, M. H. or . t 
SW of gw% is seen.'Pr. ft*Rf, M. ft* inft*ft,P.ft* 
in ft**T, S. ft* in ft**, O ft* in ftftpfTT. 

Skr. JjnW: jackal, Pr. ftr e m ft , G. B. ft icig , H. fi*nr. 

1 Skr. pity, disgust, Pr. ftf*T, H, ft*, P. ft*, 
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Skr. horn, Pr. #%f, M. B. O. flfnr, G. H. P. #*, E 
fliy. 

Skr. husbandry, Pr. f%3t, H. S. flsqr in %W* and Aram. 

Skr. thirst, Pr. fifcrr, P. fftgr, S. tSf . 

Skr. «H: a vulture, Pr. S. fo*, M. Q. H. »fhr, M. ftuc or 
ftyitj also, B. fttvt, t and T being the same termination, 

s. ftir. 

Skr. ^ 5 : death, Pr. H. ifi*. 

Sijr. ^pw( ghee, Pr. 0. ftvt, G. H. P. B. S.,%. . .. 

Skr. fSVUlft: name of a deity, Pr. fbfofi’i', H. fiV 

Skr. UHJUtR mother's house, Pr. UT|V<, or UTfft, M. Wltv, G. 
nW or *rftuv. 

Skr. father’s house, Pr. or Aggv, H. G.fav. 

" [ Table 3 *• Skr. W changed to T. J 

Skr. jvw to ask, Pr. gw, P. sw in gvsroiT, S. gw in gargr, H. G. 
W in gJWT-i, M. gM in g^nft. 

Skr. TE= rained, Pr. ggt, P. 1 ST, S. g3t, G. S? in Pt 

Skr. UT 3 M rain, Pr. VTJ^ft, M. qi*B, H. qiUM. 

Skr. qr *5 straight, Pr. M. TSJ. 

Skr. ftja: father, Pr. ftrait, S. P. ft?'. 

Skr. «I P |M|i f q>T mother’s sister, Pr. m?fii*U . H. nhfT, M. nwgfr. 
The others have Hrtfr, probably by dropping a. 

Skr. *I 1 F: a bee, Pr. *npt, M. 4*n. 

The word has V3T in the Prakrits according to the gram- 
marians, but iftafr also must have existed so also $ 1 * has ftjpt. 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not ooour in any of the vernaculars, it hap 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 

1 Mr. Beams considers the 7 of the S.,ft?, uTS', &o., to be the nom. sing, 
termination an i not a transformation of the Sanskrit pp, But he is evidently 
wrong, since this 3 appears in the oblique cases also, as ftggfr, Utvfrft, *«• ; 
while the nom. sing.^j- doesnot, as in gen. sing, of - “ a country. ” 

The words have T even in those language, such as the P. and M., which have 
discarded the nom.' sing. ? and it appears even in the feminine word Ml? 
whioh oannot take the mascnline termination T, 
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Prakrit forma, one of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and 
the other or others in another. Thus r— 

[ Table 4‘- Skr *T : its different changes. ] 


Skr. TOg straw, 


Skr. TOTO. done, 


Skr. iff: dead, 


Skr. TO old, 


Skr. STObaok, 


Skr. qfftlTO earth, 


f Pali i?W, H. fflsT in fa«TTO. 

\ Pr. ITO, M. wg, P. 3°T in (PH. . 

( fegt or f%3ft L G. qftgt, H. f%TO, P. 
, ®!WT S. t%TO or (ini. 

) 8. TOft, M. % for tot or TO in 

V %ftr, B. ft or ft in TO*, O, TOT. 

(gaft, G. S. H3i t, H. TOT. 
iTOt, M. ft for TO in ftro. ' 

f IftfG. ljt, S. f«T, H. P. 9fT> °* 
I I*r, B. fgT. 

5 gjt, S. TOt, H. P. TOT, B.O. TO, M. 
i dial., TOT in the sense of “large", 
! G. TOt, M. G. S. TO in gffttT and 
l gftft, meaning “ elder" 

f M. TO G.!to as in TO a car- 

I buncle. 

i fig, P. fig, G. H. »ftg, O. fig, B. fig 
S or fig. 

1 35, G. TO, P. S& 

( irfftaUT or TO§TO, M. TOft, H. 

\ or TO#, G. B. O. m£t. 


Skr. TOTO : brother, Pr.- 


I fftlfaur, G. H. P. fftft, S. m. 

rinpT, G. S. P. H. tot or to |, G. 
H. TOT, 0. B. HI# and TORT 
contracted to ftft, meaning a 

Skr. «TT?$! mother, Pr ^ woman' generally. 

I TOTOT, S. P. H. TO? or TO3T. 

M. TOT and G. P. H. B. 0. TO are 
l from Pr. TOTO, Skr. TOTO. 

_ , .. „• (TOgaft, G. S. P. H. B. 0. TOf or 

Skr. TO?®: brother, Pr. - ... j ^ TOsft, M. S. T. TO or TO. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no W , so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently import* 
ed into the languages; but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a few learned men,, it cannot be 
said really to exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
vowel is V, fi, g, or 3TT„. 


* TOft TOT ftar ftrongft TORT B. MfthSbhSrata. 
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Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
the softening of g and - 3 " to tr and sit before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thus:— 

[ Table 5 : Skr. f and ? softened before conjuncts] 

Skr red lead, Pr. or ^Tfftt, M. ^TfT, H. if?T, G. B. 

S. fiinpr. 

Skr. f^nT: a kind of tree, Pr. ti 71 ! or Tgirg, M. or ^nt?. 

Skr. a ball, a bundle, Pr. (M<J4f or M. H. P. 

ffST, G. S. mt or PHft. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. qt?«T3it, H. P. qror and qNV, M. G. 

<tNi, 8. qt^ and qtsfr, 0. w*fr, B. s^ft or scfr. 

Skr. SJfT: a mallet, Pr. Ht w i it , M. H. gT*RT, G. *TPTt, S. gft*T, B. 

O. 

Skr. value, Pr. STT^f, H. M. JTTy, O. gjj, G. gy. 

Skr. 5W a kind of grass, Pr. wr^Tf, M. *Tt«TT in gBTTJTtaT, H. P. 
$TOT, S. G. ^m, O. W* XX. 

Skr. gtP= free, Pr. fftwt, M. P. HBP in WUpyr, G. in gfcp^, 
S. gt+y, O. gfSCT. 

Skr. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. +thk<0, H. 

P. $'R'I or 5ptw, G. S. f%, M. W$, from Pr. 

Skr. a bunch, Pr. «it-»gt, B. gpsr, gl%, or J IUti, O. dty, 
M. tfNr, H. P. G. g^, S. ^*ft ( by transposition ) or *Tt5T. 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. ^Tg 1 , M. <PflT, H. G. S. 

B. or O. or 

Skr. wft'- elbow, Pr. qstwm, M. *pftT, G.sptqfH 

Skr. gngr the trunk of an elephant, Pr. •HtogT, M. gfe, P. 

H. or §*, G. fg, S. fit. B. O. O. site? 

Skr. gog, mouth, Pr. M. rffg. 

Skr. a puddle, Pr. M. qJTy, G. 

Skr. g«T foolish, Pr. *Tt^ or wH*r, H. P. gtn, S. gf£, gfcit, M. 

%? 

Skr.’gsf * pot-belly, Pr. , H. P. gff, M. gfg, G. 

The G. sit-ytj ‘ to pronounce ’ from Skr. and Pr. 

‘ to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. SeSI 5 , G. 3ThP^, M. 3Tfqnft, H. afrwt 
' to vomit ’ frqm Pr. 3lS*lT, Skr. 3TST, are also later instances 
of the operation of the same law. 

SO l a. Q. Bh&adarkar's Works, Vol. IV 1. 
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The change of ? to ^ is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of s to aft necessary. But in both cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in afr, while those in ? are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, whioh languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for T, in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit ait to 3T. 

In the Pali and Prakrits, the and ait in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following .double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and 
the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the if or 3if is pronounced long as in 
and ate. In this manner, though the Prakrit short and are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati and are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final 3TT or ff of nouns in the 
former, and the final 3Tt or 3T in the latter ; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus * — 

[ Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. ^T^arT, H. sifter, M. 1%^T. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. H. M. fiiraT. 

Skr. fW: a well, Pr. $V3Tt, H. ipTT, G. 

Skr. leopard, Pr. H. ^fnTT, M. f%HT, G. font 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. H. ^T, M. ^TT,<G. 

Skr. lime, Pr. H. ^jlT, M. G. ^*Tt. 

'And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened,when the termi” 
nations of the oblique cases are applied, as in ftaw, 
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3taW, &c., dative singulars of tftar ‘ beggary,’ 

orop, ’ * a worm, ’ 'ftg 1 flour, ’ am * sun, ’ *53> * hunger,’ 

Hpy * molasses, ' &o. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
speech, the <r and ait of iftjT ‘ gone,’ ftar * done,’ W5*r ‘ a gather- 
ing,’ *taST ‘as much,’ <TST ‘sweetmeat,’ u!it‘ ahorse,’ «Et^TT 
‘ oharooal, ’ *fbgr * the ankle,’ aftgT ‘ a pair,’ &c., and of stunw ' to 
oowdung,’ ijtam * to a field,’ ‘ to a market, ’ ‘to a child,’ 

iftHW ‘to a race,’ HtTW ‘to a thief,’ gfrrcr ‘to a boy,’ &o., must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of star, *ita, qtT, &c., with that of itssr, staitf, stantr, 

gfcrer, &o., he will find that the quantity of tr and ait in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
<T and ait of ?Nt ‘how large,’ %?5t ‘ a mad man,’ ‘ end, ’ $tat ‘ an 
upper storey,’ ItoSt ‘ a gathering, ’ #ofr ‘ lap,’ ‘ a horse,’ 

pi ‘ ride,’ stofff ‘broad,’ qtarr pi. ‘ three-quarters,’ titaff ‘ jessamine, ’ 
‘oharooal, ’ &c., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in 3ta4 'to adhere,’ <4*11^4 ‘to cause to adhere,’ ‘join,’ 
* to run,' ‘ to cause to run,’ ‘to learn,’ fitagnTf ‘ to 

teach,’ *0*4 ‘to sew,' f$Nl^4 ‘to cause to sew,’ ‘to fear,’ 

‘to terrify,’ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of «£ and ait are ? and S', as in f^HT ‘ to show ’ from ‘to see,’ 
$*JIHr ‘ to causo to wash’ from vffaT ‘to wash,’ &c. But in Gujarati 
the if and ait are not changed to ? and s but remain, as in 
‘to show,’ ‘to cause to take’ from ‘to take,’ vitataf ‘to 

cause to wash ’ from vital ‘to wash,’ art^r^i ‘ to show ’ from aitai 
‘to see,* &o., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi ait is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and «T liice e in pet. In Bengali the ait 
to which ar is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we Aiave reason to believe that both 1 and ait when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mitbila. 

It may be urgpd against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the 1 and ait in stars' and ntara are short', the first anr in 
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5RTRT ‘to the hand,* srrarcr ‘to the ear,’ &c., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must he changed to st. But ar is not 
necessarily the short form of arr, or SIT the long form of 3T. For 
in pronouncing 3TT the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each other than in 
pronouncing 3T; so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first sir of such words 
as and JTRRJr ‘maddened,’ is therefore short air; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pi onouncing long arr, but the time occupied is shorter than 'in the 
case of the latter. The ar that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long ar which takes 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit ar, while the oondition 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final ar of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus gor ‘ virtue ’ is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-ifa, but in Marathi and Gujarati it is pun; and 
in Hindi gun; Sanskrit gu-<ja ' molasses ’ is »in Marathi gul; 
Sanskrit ti-la * sesamum ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati til and 
Hindi til. In the same way, the word T«r is in Sanskrit pronounc- 
ed ra-tha , but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, 
the a is not the short ar, but 3f pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-ath without a pause between the two os. The long 3T and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short ar. In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its ar as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaar. 

This peculiarity of softening ? and S to and art has been pre- 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a oonjunct 
consonant should follow. Thus ; — 

l Table 7 : change of ? and s short ^ and* art in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

fwnr or to mock, from Skr. » 

or %STJT morning, from Skr. f%*TT*PT, Pr. fttgiof 
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<raOT invitation, from Pr. Skr. flmg. 

ftlgg pleasing, from Skr. giw, Pr. fgsg. 

ggw or ^tgrag agreeable, from Pr. 55m for such a Sanskrit 
form as &OTR. 

gtgg or fggr front or van-guard the first part of whioh is from 
Pr. fg, Skr. 5^5 

or anfara a wooden mortar, from Skr. 3<$wg. 

Gujarati 

JTfg in JTTgf face, from Pr. gg, Skr. ggr. 

gig ground, the M. and H. form being gg. 

sitT in gtrgT, Pr. 3Srail, Skr. 31W- or *nr a family priest 

from Skr. Pr. 55. 

• Marathi 

frfcr a couple, from Pr. fogor, Skr. fit«g*r: %¥T^vt to mock, Skr. 
flgHH; gNt the lock of hair on the head, from Pr. fgrgfiisgr, Skr. 
f$K4MJa4sr; mgi; or *gif in front, of which mg is from gg as above ; 
gMr ( dial. ) from Pr. Smart as above; faviT or FITgT a kind of 
flower. 

Panjabi 

fig or gg poison, from Pr. fig, Skr. rl<T; f|j or qg father, for Pr. 
flT#, Skr. PTfg: ; IsgT invitation, from Pr. rims, Skr. fimg; gtgT 
van-guard, as above; sitgq: end, from Pr. 3^37, Skr. 

Bengali 

Ifcng door, for Pr. fgiT; gin a razor, for Pr. jpgf, Skr. 8jrg:; 
B. O. grar mustache, for fir, Pr. mg, Skr. ggg-, gTPT or to hear, 
for Pr. gnt; fgw orgtw a jackal, for Pr. i%grgt, Skr. snug.-. 

The g and gt, to which g and 7 are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long g and 37 are softened to long 
<T and eft |n the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following: — * 

[ Table 8 : change of g and 37 to long g and sit] 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. s£ggt, M. Igrr, G. Igif, H. P. gfcgr, 

S. gfcrt. 
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Skr. TOfg betel leaf, Pr. H. P. M. nfatoff, in flNteft 
a seller of betel leaves, G. Mfe in frsTjft. 

Skr. ^5, Pr. sflT, M. «TTT. 

More modern instances of this change are : — 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H. eftQ or B. , a lemon. 

H. to or Htlf mustaohe, Pr. *TO or to. 

G. ^ in that manner, from Skr. jft&emT. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. f%gT, Skr. f^T. 

G. #ei$ to pull, for H. *ftror. 

0. Ufa hunger, for the TO or TO of the others. 

Of the few instances in which g is softened to arin the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained g^gr in the M. G. garg, H. 0. 

and P. g35g# or goff^h Though q%TOT does not occur, still 
TO which stands for snft in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. TO?Tg ‘ echo, ’ for Skr. TOsfnr ‘the uvula’ for 

Skr. g fflOf gT, <TTOf«rr or TO«Tar#, H. <TTOT$ for Skr. niftwem i &c. 
No more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of ar for g or 
g in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendenoy in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus: — 

[ Table 10 : g ohanged to ar ] 

M. G. S. giro examination, test, H. P. B. O. qTO, Skr. gtf$TT, 
Pr. qi?TOr; also the verb TOtgiit. 

M. H. P. G. fHR^cf-gr-cn'-? to see closely, Skr. Pr. .gftroor. 

M. H. G. frorot-iTr-f, P. f%WMr to scatter, Skr. faRw, Pr. fg- 

t%TOT, ( S. ). 

H. gggHT to divert, amuse, Skr. ftgg. 

H. TO? holy ashes, Skr. 

H. ggH, also Wl??, sister, Skr. Pr. Ugcft; also ggTT or gf^TT, 

Skr. Pr. 

H. WHl or S. TOgqf, B. gro, to wear, P^. qfrgng, Skr. 
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M. G. m but, also. Pr. 50 ft, Skr. g?r. 
M. H. aror an herd, Skr. 

P. TOT a learned man, Skr. 

P. TJ*nr an omen, Skr. 5Ti§»T. 


But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
be seen from the following : — 

[ Table 11 : The same : S' or W or p changed to 3T in Gujarati ] 


G. Skr. or Pr. 

3R3T5 to write.... •••• 

to be spoilt 

HoZE£ to be got fite 

TOt sale fifarar 

difficult 

to yawn 

ICortft a kind of plant- •• g3T# 

HTSRT a man fefeT 


STTt mere 


Pr. wrafr 
Apabhr. 


snrsTosr light gy ar ra 


M. or H. 

— H. f§TC|5TT. 

.. M. f^rgvr, H. f%*nrcT. 

... M. h. ftppr. 

M. f%5T>r, H. f$KT. 

•• M. Ssfaor, H. sjfor. 

... H. fa g T RI. 

— M. gwsflr, H. g®#. 

... M. inucsr, H. tngsr. 

] H. f%r. 

f M. 3$fe or sfefeff (dial.) 
I H. sfGmwi. 


Hgf a corpse ??T with 3T M. g*fei. 

*rrni difficult fam M. H. f%w. 

*1355 to swallow fife M. f*to&ut. 

a dream Pr. ittfitol, Skr. feJT, H. TTHT, M. *pr or Rjr. 

one’s self, bodily... f'fTO body M. fror. 

*W pretext ffr? H. ftor, M. fife. 

fehlT thought, anxiety ... f^Tfet •• M. f%*Trr 

*W virtue, quality.-... S®T M. gsr, H. gsr. 

*fefe name of Krsna, 

of a man g$fe M. g^fe. 

fepffeg M. 55*ffew. 


And there are many other instances, such as ' to walk, ’ 
* to last* ’ and iTfef ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are I%^t, fS^il, and HTrfvt. Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 
foreign words such as iTfe* ‘known,’ whioh becomes m«w , change 
their f or T to 9fr. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
Careless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary fop 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath] without com* 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
ohange observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit if and a?T to and art. Most of the 
nouns having if and aft are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit if 
and eft. Thus 

[ Table; 12 = if and art changed to * and a*. ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. Strfcr, M. H. it*. 

Skr. %3TcT pilot, Pr. Iraf, H. 

Skr. ct* oil, Pr. M. G. H. ft*. ,, 

Skr. parties to a marriage, Pr. sfcnft*, G. B. , 

M. ( dial. ) 

Sk. Ira* moss, Pr. Ira*, M. Ira* - , G. Irara, H. Irar*, B. |rar*T. 

Skr. trasra rock-salt, Pr. *«ra, H. P. M. in %§*m, S. 
Ihrfipr. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. G. 

Skr. *tnira good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. *t?wt, H. B. O. 
#gj*T, -S. P. shorten the to *, and H. 1 also, optionally. 

Skr. It* son ’s son, Pr. If*, P. It* or lf*r, H. It?*, S. Itat. 

Skr. iWVMf a pearl, Pr. $TT%ar, M. G. S. P. H. 

Skr. I*: , Pr. S. 

Skr. nto, Pr. Itlt M. H. *t*T, S. Itft. 

The Sanskrit syllables 3W and ara are, you will remember, 
often changed to «f and aft in the Pali and the Frakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars : - 

[ Table 13 : aw and ara - changed to «f apd a* ] 

M. It to carry, H. $S, Pr. Skr. »ra. 
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^ M . G. iWhf thirty-three, H. Sffar, P. htfr, B. O. fcifar. Pr. 
fltflwi, Skr. 

M. wafr a plantain, G. H. %?ST &c., Pr. for WV&, Skr. 

M. tfrnr salt, Pr. ai®r, Skr. OTI ; H. snw dew, Pr. awtww, Skr. 

TOOT. 

M. srranrr bent, Pr. sffmar, Skr. am. 

M. G. a plumb, Pr. Skr. TOSTO*. 

M. vfT jujube fruit, Pr. UtT for uur or «raw, Skr. U^T. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs <t and aft. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels 3T and f, and at and 
T, short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus and aft are 
combinations of ar? and arc. In. pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same ourrent is first let off through the position of at, and after- 
Wards through that of ? and ?. The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very short at, to which half a matra, as previously ob- 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instanoes of this formation • — 

[ Table 14 : at and f combined into ] 

8kr. mfar entered, Pr. TO?, H. old M. far. 

Skr. sit, Pr. TOW, M. H. foSt-WT by the dropping 

of the initial w. 

Skr. Wtrfkw sat, Pr. TO5, H. P. *gr. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. M. P. H. &T. 

Skr. wftni name of a tree, Pr. H. by dropping f. 

Skr. ft bull, Pr. Wf5, M. H. P. fta. 

Skr. mpr like that, Pr. RTi^W, Apabhr. WfW, M. H. P. kwT. 

Skr. wfWl a female buffalo, Pr. , M. dw, H. ?%, F. itff, or 

n ( ft. ft. fthaatoikac’e W«ka V*L nr. 1 
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Skr. *rffofr siBter, Pr. mnfr, P. M. (dial.) TO, H. for ( mors 
commonly ffffo. ) 

Skr. ff SWlft a certain god, Pr. l'*U u h|, H. i§fo. 

Skr. rrffo r dirty, Pr. rTff?, H. P. for, old M. doff. 

Skr. trffoR? holy thread, Pr. fffforaT, B. for. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and Panjabi combine stand 
ff or f into tf. Sometimes the <t so formed is dropped by the Ma- 
rathi, and we have optionally TO*fr for for$r, *ff? for *for, and TOT 
for forc. Bengali, and Oriya have TO for TO. The former Has for 
in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form- 
ed *T out of the two vowels. 

[ Table 15 : 3T and ? combined into aft ] 

Skr. ?§? a chaplet, Pr. TTTO, H. P. fogT, B. O. TO¥. 

Skr. =5^ fourth, Pr. TO??, M. H. P. ^hir, O. 

Skr. a squaie, Pr. TO®, M. H. P. Similarly other 
compounds of wg*/, as vforo &c., B. O. S. also have 

Skr. the son of an elder brother, Pr. dgTO, H. 

Skr. *rg*Tifoffr a bee, Pr. rrfTTi^ffarr, H. by dropping *. 

Skr. TO a girl, a daughter-in-law, Fr. , O. it. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined 3T and ? or 3T and?, 
they formed and arr out of them. For, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath wss im- 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have rfiT for *t3JT, Skr. TOy ; fo for 3IST, Skr. TOffo ; wi'W for WTOT, 
Skr. vrgd ; i foTO for TO»TO, Skr. wg^er &c. 

Similarly to and to form <fc and art in the vernaculars. When 
final an of ? and * is not pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into ff and ? which with the previous 3T form those diph- 
thongs . — 

[ Table 16 • TO ohanged to $ 1 <■. 

Skr. HffST god of love, Pr. *TTO or TOW, H. for. 

•’ Skr. TOfo night, Pr. TTOft or tuvfi, H. P. fo. 

Skr. TO*T the eye, H. for,. P. for. c . 

Skr. to fear, H. P. fo 
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< Skr. sw victory ,H. P. V 

Skr. SHT a hundred, Pr. ^ or ww, H. P. If. 

Skr. TW4 speech, Pr. gaflir or UUW, H. ir-T. 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi . here. 
For, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed 
before, the final ar of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The at of the first syllable 
of wr and aw being thus long, prevents the formation o' ; while 
that of v being so in such words as that semivowel is not re- 
duced to f, and hence we have no it But these obstac es are set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the tendency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of fortnation it repaired tbe Prakrit ieculiarity and chang- 
ed the syllable aw toff, as in ?r for w (old) for WT, of 

neuter nouns such as and ?rw for the apf of the Prakrit Ctetd' 
and gwtr, % and W of 5RTT and »t5Jf for the Prakrit and *W, &c. 
This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of U. In modern 
times even u is often rounded like q. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue 1 eing raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding S’. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
U the middle is net raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes <T 
and not %, because this requires the foiepaxt also to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances aw forms afh — 

[ Table 17 : aw changed to aft J 

Skr. WTO white, Pr. uro, H. P. $rar, M. UTOT. 

Skr. 4*1$) newly learned, Pr. n*pff)$war, H. nWww, M. 
or •W§)e>i. 

Skr. ww* a dwelling, Pr. wro, H. P. ufar. 

Skr. TO5I a mouthful, Pr. tBTO, H. or 

Skr. swtffor butter, Pr. swtfrar, H. ntsft, P. jfWt, M. aiofr from tho 
Pr. wlofNr. 

Skr. *ww bowing, Apabhr. sto, H. P.*uen,M. «6wvf > . . 

Skr. arc cutting, Pr. 5 WH, H. iwT. 

Skr. twrifer a shell, Pr. «*if air, H. P. M. snfr. M. also. 

Skr. fellow-wife, Pr. H. *uw, M. fwtr, 
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fikr. WT a be#, Apabhr. Mkc. H. P. -Mfa, M. sfonfroin; another 
derivative of W. 

Skr. fWT to deliver, Apabhr. *ErfW, H. (flW, P. M. 

Here the Panjsbi and the Hindi agree perfectly? but the 
Marathi is not decided, sometimes charging the syllable to Ml but 
more often, for the reasons given in the case of 3W, retaining it 
as it is in the original, the snr, however, being pronounced like an* 
in some cases, and spr with long final 3T in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat eng or snf and aw, and snv or 3U3T and 
affpr, while the Marr.thi here completely parts from them.' For 
the 9ir in these syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short 3T of half a m&trft. Even the Hindi 
preserves etnr unchanged in a good many cases, as anr for Pr. SW, 
Skr. ot?t ‘wind.’ 

4 

t Table 18 s eng or aura - changed to if in certain Vernaculars only 1 

Skr. TT^ foot, Pr. qm or qpr, H. P. <1 in ft foot, qg?T foot-soldiers, 

shackles, &c., M. qnr in qrogoE foot-soldiers, qwrfr a step. 

«* 

Skr. qsmw name of a caste, Pr. H.%W in name of the 

characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. ;nfqqr a boatman, Pr. nribsr, H. by dropping » as H. 
usually does and reducing sfTfqeT to jffgsT. 

8kr. a woman’s family of birth, Pr. Hite*, H. ^5*. 

[ Table 19 : 3TT3T or sttv changed to Ml in certain Vernaculars only). 

Skr. brother’s wife, Pr. PT33TT3TT, H. MNnf , M. UPFUf, 

S. nwrt. 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. tTraRteir, H. ifhft, N. WIStH, 

s. P. tmfl. 

Skr. qnjjt under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. ql*d, H.P. MlTT, 
M. gPlaST, 0. TOW, B. VFJ^T, S. VifafT. 

A 

Skr. Vimg a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. H. *nwr, M. 9I43T. 

Skr. vbpt a dwarf, Apabhr. 0MH, H. Mfar, P. utdT.B. oraRoT. 

Skr. three-quarters, Pr. usIpt or 0I3W, H. qfr, P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as from Pr. Ogf 
‘to sow ’ Skr. JTi%* ; opt ‘ nature, ’ Pr. «T3T^, Skr. ‘son's 

wife ' Pr. gwgf, Skr. TwnfJ’ ‘name of' a mofith ’, Pr. MfOW, 
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Skr. wnror&o., in which erg forms and W7 and aw, ah ; but it will 
appear that the prevailing rale in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into <t or ah. 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having and ah even in its grammatical terminations, as ah for 
High H. SPT, eh for m, for for &c. The Marathi 

agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects ar+I and at + 3 1 ; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traoes, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Ma;athi. But the Gujarati has throughout and ah for the Hindi 
and Panjabi h and ah; and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 


I Table 20 : ah and ah in the different Vernaculars 1 


H. 

G. 

s. 

H. 

G. 

s. 

hgr 

hst 

Wr 

h 

hr 





h 

hr infhWT 


tw 

•har 



%!T 



UR 


■*s 

utst 

mw 

ihf 


hs 


^forr 

writ 

writ&c. 

hw 

hw 

m 




^t(P. hw) 

3R 

h<5,hnr 

wrrw 

wwr &c. 



h?r 

hh-hw 

uhjr 

ulah 


har 

hw 



ahaft 


hr 

hr 


htar 

star 


h?r 

hrc 


#WT 

shot 


h 

h 







H. 


G. 






ahanf 






hwr 



The Gujarati has ? or ah even in words of a foreign origin 
where the other languages have h or ah ; as : — 

[ table 21 • Gujarati (por ah for foreign h or ah 1 
H. G. H. G. 

^IWf * VsWi ^ 
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Similarly, though a few. Sanskrit words containing $ and sit do 
oocur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like g and aft as in are for fa 'a follower of the Jatina 
sect,’ hr for V enmity &o. The Gujarati, therefore, like theold 
Prakrits combines are and soar and erg and erg into g and err, and . 
since it did not receive the diphthongs and eft from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables erg and erg differ from g and eft only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds .being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as are and aw 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv- 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make g or art out of them, and also give those forms to the 
and all of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form ; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following:- 

[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 

Skr. TOg ripe, Pr. fat or qfl , M. fat, G. H. P. wr, S. <TOt, 
B. TOT, O. awr or gig in <ng?jr. 

Skr. ember, Pr. gflgt or arflft, M. ( dial. ) troy, iflrat, M. 
arfarrcr, the rest farv. 

Skr. ggrag forehead, Pr. (far# or erg(3, M. fa&, S. faf , 

Skr. ggg, Pr. fact, H. fa, P. far. 

Skr. a ball, Pr.Sffat, H. *tgT, P. fa, M. fa. 

Skr. aw, Pr. M. gg. 

in a great many more instances, ar is thus changed in the ver- 
naculars, and n6t only before conjuncts as is mostly the csfe ir 
the Prakrits,- but before simple consonants also. 
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[Table 23 

: 3T ohanged to f in Bindhi ) 


S. 

Skr. or Pr. 


M. 

qftgmft a tale 

qrarflter— 


TOroft. 

gifpvt a mallet 

S5T: — WtHTTt 


wtoTi 

wKsfr dark 

WTO — 


frtooSfi 

to be lit up 

toto*— torsw 


<nns4t. 

<TiWTisJ a topaz 

SWWTW 



^ 1 %*® to forget 

f%WWW— 


farcit. 

f%i3TW a fan 

s«nw 


flhror. 

few a moment 

— gor 



forgiveness 

$mr— wm 



*f«^KST to melt 

jhrpt 


TOoB«t 

W355T lame 

TO with W 



iqilarfr a cage 

TOW 



Vlt'q*? the pipal tree 



Wro. 

the forehead 



TORT. 

f%? 5 ?r rare 




H. - 

P. 


Skr. or Pr. 

1%? a moment 

I%W 


or weft 

door 

mrz 

m. wmr 

T§wr vanity 


M. to 

to count 

imimT 


M. wni 

** 

or 


H.STW 

ITOTOT to melt 

fqUcMI 


M. TOS^t 

to move 

Art'll 

TOOT? 

M. 913 $ 

ffawr to Cook 


WTO** 

M. dvS 

T%rn or f^*TT forgive- (HUT 

$ro r 


ness 




fihWT a cage 

fqWTT 

TOW 

G. qfcr$ 

sfroir to eat 


3TIWH 

G. wwt 

f*PTT or *TOT crooked 

ft*rr 

TOT— 

M. 

M.. 

Skr. or Pr. 



f&w ( dial. ) 




flhwr as above 




r> B 

raw 

tois— * wr 


H. TO. 

B. 

Skr. 



iqWtas above, O. also 



wftlsr tortoise 

TOOT 


M. toOT 

a taTe 



M/TOnfr 
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The Slndhi has the largest number of instances, and this 
change of 3T to f constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in ahnejt 
all oases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes,, 
as in ‘to touch’, H. $?r, Skr. $7, but Pr. %u, and in ft#, f 
takes the plaoe of T also. 

The Gujarati has tffrisg for and ‘an egg’, for 

but not many more oases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi and 4l»Mi, the f may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which ar, and in one oase str, 
are changed to 7 : — 

[ Table 24 : 3» and an changed to 7 ] 

H. or P. G. ftgqs, M. hftp, Skr. mrfas. 

H. or %*?J, M. ## or ##, Skr. S ire* # , Pr. or ft**#. 

H. %u*it to bow, P. ^ywT, M. 37#, Skr. 737. 

H. %73 a mungoose, P. %33, Skr. 7$3, Pr. 737. 

H. Shut to eat, P. 3ra«ir, M. #7#, G. 33$, Skr. 337 . 

M. 3$T7 light, Pr. <MTM, Skr. %*** a. 

M. tW cowdung, G. Star, Skr. instr. sing. 

M. $7# to keep, Skr. W177, Pr. sraer. 

G.%g$ to sell, %g$ to endure, 3# to dwell, &c., before 7 
followed by 3, for 33, 7f , &c. 

But even here the 7 of the Marathi ##, tier, #7#, and 3#?, 
sb of the Hindi #77T, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
3T to 7, vis., and 3 ft# for Skr. 37? 'fierce* and vfott 
‘‘plucked out ’. The latter we have in the veraaouWs in tic 
form of 3? M. G., S. ' deficiency ’ #7 H., #7 M. ‘ blemish* 
and or M., H„ & ‘ to pluck out *, or 
G. 'to be deficient ’. The Bengali ohanges 3 to? in a good many 
cases ae ; — ■ 
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[ Table 25 s 3T changed to a - in Bengali] 


B. Skr. or Pr. 


93? turmeric 
3TTJH fire 
9TS*r Brahman 
?J3R to plaoe 

the silk- 
ootton tree 
a pond 
55 T a mallet 


anfMrodfr 

w?niT-wu 

WN«T-dl4|UI 

SWT J l(TOT 


M. or H. 

<• 

fo5 T M. 
arm M. 

SHOT. 

M. 

%JT 5 J H., tmft or 
Trraft M. 

<ftwr H. 

rPttt m. 


And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have 3TT, the 
Bengali has 3 T as in the following words • 


[ Table 26 : Skr. art changed to T in Bengali ] 

B. theft, Skr. Wtftesr, M. H. =dtfr. 

B. Hl% a shoemaker, M. H. fl'Rft. 

B. lift a oahe, Skr. or jft+.T. M. TraT. 

.. B. 5 ft a girl, G. 

B. 197 burning, M. qlastfr. 

, B. ^ppT digging, H. ^nr, M. 

B. 33W searching, H. stawrr. 

Thus ?, whether for 3T or art, is a characteristic of the Berigali/ 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another 
whioh distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final ar in all oases as a short and broad 3TT like that 'in the 
English word pot I have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue pear 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Whioh of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change sr to or f is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, ’the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short sit and? 
of the Bengali 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation bf the' 
different vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars" — 
58 [ E. Q. Bhandark&r'a Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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[Table 27 • Assimilation of different vowels of a word] 

M. G. P, ^ a creeper, H.P. ^l.Pr.k^t, Skr. 1%, S.eftr,Pr.*|ft. 

M. tx sugarcane, H. 3TCT, Pr. 3*0, Skr. f&. H. has. W alefc, 
and P. rm. 

H. P. S. itur a bed, M. G. frw, Pr. #arr, Skr. sror. 

M. fit#, S. filft pepper, Pr. fUftn, Skr. 

M. eiteft to give over, assign, Pr. Skr. 

There are a few modern instances as in : — 

[Table 28 : the Assimilation of vowels 

S. lift a buffalo, Pr. nftl. 

H, Reft tamarind tree, Skr. erfftsir. 

H, P. blood, Pr. rflftsT, Skr. lifts. 

H. gipr a glow-worm, Pr. HtfRir ?, Skr. SUtftftipjr. 

H. askance, Pr. Skr. fiftn in fitaW 5 , ilW &d. 

P. $88 or a finger, Skr. eiyrft. 1 

Examples of the change of 3T to ? or <T under the influence of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in whioh one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to 3T in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following r- 

[ Table 29: Dissimilation of vowels] 

Skr. (WhWP, Pr., &o., as in table 8. 

Skr. ffartft myrobalan; Pr. Rif, M. R^t, S.fftl. 

Skr. tjf?: a crown, Pr, Hit, H. nil, G. *ftl. 

Skt. TOF a bud, Pr. mat, P. tftl in to bud. 

Skr. ftlftfl! loose, Pr. ift# or M. Heir in the sense of 
'loose of hand’ or 'liberal’, H. B. O. JtlT, 8. ftft or Rt, G. 

In these the first syllable 1 is elided. 1 

e 

Sindhi has ftftit also for ftlt%Hin whioh the last two 
consonants have interchanged plaqes, and 1 is changed to ^ 

Modem. instances of this change are *— 
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[Table 30: Dissimilation of Vowels 1 

Jfcf. a rat, G. 3**, H. B. O. tfT, Skr. TO*. 

%. B. <«# nipple, Skr. 

H. !|^r, or *Tt£ wheat, P. ^rat, G. nafr, M. *T$ or He, B. *T*T, O. 
mar, Skr. *fhpT. 

P.^5 a kind of fish, for df , Skr. ftfcr. 

G. a crown, S. 5^5 or P. Id. 5^* , Skr. 9$^* 

H. HJ# an auspioious time, Skr. Hftf. 

P. G. $4w family, Skr. ffwr. 

P. nrtgir priest, Skr. 

H. qril|r for 5?^ a son’s wife, Pr. Skr. gswg;. 

H. antfr, Pr. 55W, Skr. 53 *• 

» 

H. P. 3*WT an ancestor, Skr. J5V. 

M. ^aoT, Skr. 

H. P. w^3», from *o#3w, Pr. arattafc? ?, Skr. 

* 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to 3T than to f or T. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instanoes 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exohange plaoes, or the close vowel of one is transferred to an- 
other. Of these the M. has ‘scorpion’, H. and P. #v||, S. fcff 
and B. and O. Act. There are a good many more modern 
instanoes. 


[ Table 31 : Transposition of Vowels ] 

BC. 3?%o5T alone, Pr. 

H. 3*1# a finger, Skr. 3T|#. 

H. P. #*r death, from such a Pr. form as wy, Skr. TO; the ? 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms# with er; 
G. # 5 . » 

H. 3# slowly, from Pr. g®, Skr. 5TJ. 

P. #1T bitter, from Pr. sysr, Skr. $ 37 . 

H. M. S. t?Ti G. P. 3Ti Skr. the f transferred to the second 
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syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently 
noticed in the Vernaculars. 

H. G. mustache, S. P. B. O. tfrsr, Pr. Skr. 

H. a deer, Skr. gf?cr. ’ 

H. uw, B. O. new a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. ikl’ the waist, Skr. Tfz. 

G. grcui to distribute food, from Skr. 'rfr^T. 

G. sr^ut sister ’s husband, for ipr sister, Pr. Vgofr, and ^ for 

tf, Skr. <uu. * 

B. a dart, from Skr. the f arising from the softening 
of u, being transferred to 5T, 

P. gr above, Skr. 3gfr. 

M. aftjra - a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
aqjsJT existing in old Marathi, and ei$j5fr existing in H. made up 
on the analogy of the Skr. Wlpfe. 

M. lgWT green, from Skr. 3TV5T or sfiVi*. 

‘ " M. a beak, M. ( dial. ) and B. <rhr, Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have preserved a few words. Thus : — 

t Table 32 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

1 M. «n^nr the 1st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. Skr. 

H. has the form with short <T, gf%eT. 

M. urrftfcT like, Pr. utfNrf or un ? fBT ?, Skr. 

M. 55UT a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. H. P. fisft one 

who ploughs, Pr. gnfNt, Skr. 

H. *rft*T deep, Pr. *TfgU, Skr. . 

' G. H. or spu - , Pr. Sicr. 

t 

Accent in Modern Vernaculars 

In modern vernaoular pronunciation, there is a law of accent* 
uation, which has produced important results. «The penultimate 
• syllable of -a word is, in all our dialects, pronounoed with a stress. 
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the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the 
fhud vowel. In most of them, this tendenoy has worked itself ont 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
j|j6ng, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist I have already given instances* in which while the 
final 3T is silent or dropped, the f or 7 of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has sr, it also 
is pronounoed long though not changed to 3IT. The final f or 7 of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
jdrdfrped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus.: — 

[ Table 33 : Skr. final f dropped through accent ] 

M. H. G. <nf?T method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. TO condition, Skr. nffr. 

M. G. ftTO, H. P. fiRrT misery, Skr. f^rfw. 

M. H. P. G. B. ffar manner, Skr. frft. 

M. H. G. P. B. strt species, caste, Skr. srift. 

M. H. G. P. fame, Skr. a»W?T. 

Mi H. P. G. TTTT a heap, Skr. TTftr. 

M. H. P. 3TOT injury, annoyance, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. sfi H morality, Skr. sftft. 

H. P. ^7 a poet, Skr. cfeft. 

M. G. TOT, H. P. tot a thing, Skr. TOJ- 

H. P. TTPir a good man, Skr. TTOJ. 

M. G. H. P. wr honey, Skr. jtsj. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as Tift or 9%, wrft, tfft &c. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular speeoh of thd day, but it must have been in 
operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, whibh like 
the above, have not recently been imported, but have descended 
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to the modern languages from the spoken dialeots af anoient 
times, have also been similarly changed. Thus:— 

[ Table 34 : preceding vowels lengthened through aeoent ] 

M. B. gg. H. G. B. P. WfG, O. faa hunger, P. HWfTT,' 
Skr.ISST. 

M. H. P. G. aftg, B. O. S. fan tongue, Pr. famr, Skr. iftgT. 

H. P. ffa, M. G. tnr, S. %n-#3TT a bed, Pr. %tor, Skr. aitol* 

M. H. G. ifNr, P. fato or B. O. fag alms, Pr, 

Skr. fato. 

M. flfNr, H. P. iflg, S. fftg sleep, Pr. fftgr, Skr. fag. 

M. #g, H. G. %, P. gg, B. O. S. *$ft, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. fttegT, Skr. igcgT. 

M. G. gig, H. gig, S. gig a jaw, a grinder, Pr. gigT, Skr, 3to* 

H. P. %n, S. fter, G. ton a sign, Pr. toRT, Skr. tfgl* 

H. S. gm, B. gig or ton, O. gig wish, longing, Pr.«ggtf, Skr.ergr. 

M. G. gar, H. gg, s. gfe, B. O. wr dust, Pr. nfa Skr, gfa, 

M. H. G. aim, P. aim, or arma, B. align, S. 3toft fire, Pr. atoft or 
anfaift, Skr. toft. 

M. H. #g sight, Pr. rafft, Skr. gfg. 

M. after or *R, P. Sr, H. aftn, aan, or In, G. ftn, S. ^sr or Sing, 
B. g»g sister, Pr. topift, Skr. afaft. 

M. *|g, H. $g, G. tor, P. tig or tig, S. ftft a buffalo, Pr. gft*ft, 
Skr. gfaft. 

H. P. G. fR, M. njg, S. sjfa a side of the abdomen, Pr, 
Skr, g%. 

H. B. Sa, G. to night, Pr. Reft, Skr. *toft. 

M. gag, H. #lg, G. gR a fellow wife, Pr. gtoft, Skr. gesft. 

M. gR, H. gin a mine, Pr. gldft, Skr. gftr or grfft. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. tor, S. toft night, Pr. Rft, Skr. toft.* 

M. G. P. ftg, H. P. S. afa a creeping plant, Pr. ftfft,Skr. a%. 

H. tog, P. totr, M. G. tog, S. gg mother-in-law, Pr. tog, 
Skr. 
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M. G. *frsT, P. ftwr, S. lightning, Pr. fas®, Skr. ft®*. 

J . H. 3TCT or f*r, P. IW, Pr. Skr. 1®. 

G. sthsr, P. suwr, s. 3H%, B. O. 3nfir the eye, Pr. a*faw, 
1 %. 

M. G. B. O. fRT, H. gTg, f|£, or fft, P. fg or f^, S. fg or F#T, 
Pr. 3*#, Skr. snfor. 

M. nftur, H. G. frsfta, Pr. ff&tfr, Skr. fforfft. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final f, 
f, S and 3> of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or ohanged to a silent si. 

Final air is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhram&a period, 
this xule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many oases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit ait of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to S’ in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 3T, 
such as fRT or fro ‘hand’, 3HW ‘ear’, ftfT ‘tooth’, ^ ‘bold’, ‘the 
Bunyan tree’, &c. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the S'; as fg, $*S, ig, &o. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel bebomes final. Thus: — 

l Table 35 : Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr. HTfrlTOH a pearl, Pr. tTtfrfcfr, M. G. S. P. H. fcltft. 

Skr. mHftm, water, Pr. qTrfor, M. G. <nufir, H. qisft. 

Skr. 3jfa$T*a flowering bush, Br. M. H. G. or 

H. gjft. 

Skr. a mare, Pr. M. G. H. P. ^T^T. 

Skr. fntS^T a garment, Pr. M. G. H. HTdt. 
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Skr. earth, Fr. wRmii, or M. nr#, H. *$• 

as in table 4, all ending in f. , 

Skr. Aivgfcgi: a seller of betel-nut, Fr. and Ap. 
ffhvtoSt, G. rfalofr, H. a##. \ 

4 . 

Skr. &l&F ; a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. it#. 

Skr. glfito: a peasant, Pr. gift}#, Ap. grf^r, H. gl#, S. gift. 

Skr. mfllW: a barber, Pr. and Ap. or snfa#-3; M. »fi#, 

H. ml. 

Skr. gfiggs: a scorpion, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. 

S. B. O ftsr. 

Skr. Sg: ordure, Pr. 5#, *R, M. H. G. H. 

Skr. 5*nj;, Pr. ^ar, M. aj;. 

Skr. a louse, Pr. ^3TT, H. P. G. 3| , M. 3T. 

Skr. snf^r an enclosure, Pr. mfean’ or mf%arr, M. G. H. m#, 
B.m#. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &c„ Pr. 3tl%3TT, M. <9#, G.##, 
H. ##. 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. Ap. H. w#. 

Skr. JUijteT a fly, Pr. Mpitfan' or arf^gan', M. HI#, G. H. in#, 

m#. 

Skr. aft*; life, Pr. ##, Ap. afra - , H. #. 

Skr. blood, Pr. #ftar, G. ##, H. P. 

Skr. 3T#*ET a leech, Pr. 3T#3!T, M. arSf, H. 3T$, G. 31#. 

Skr. sand, Pr. M. G. 3T?r, H. m^r. 

Skr. 1$£P:, *TP|<gT, and UT?np: as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be 3T it is lengthened to 3TT as in the following : — 

[ Table 36 : Penultimate accented 3T changed to am ] 

• 

Skr. utegr: ahorse Pr. #*#, Xp. M. H. P. B. O. ##. 

• Skr. gRg: gieroury, Pr. 3F#, Ap. mgr, M. H. P. B. O. mTT. 

Skr. 3n*ra3> ; a kind of myrobalan, Pr. anws#, Ap. 3i#sra', M. 
artnar, H. P. arrow or armar. 
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Skr. >mnw hog-plum, Pr. awieart ?, Ap. aranOT, M. attatgT, 
H.| 

J3kr. belerio myrobalan, Pr. S%g"3lt, Ap. U!|g3, M. %WT, 

}/. P. 3%3T. 

Skr. 5W5CTC a volume, Pr. 7tf«T3Tt, Ap. vpsnr, H. P. qtm 

Skr. a thorn, Pr. cnrysiT, Ap. %iM3, M. H. B. wteT. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. nfcjatr, Ap. *fi3T, M. P. UfoST, H. B. »Tt?JT. 

Skr. WSW : brother-in-law, Pr. ftraatt, Ap. HI553, M. P. *tT35T, 
EL *rar. 

Skr. tfro: a lamp, Pr. sfhrait, Ap. tfhrj, M. f%*TT, P. tfur, H. 

B. frUT. 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. traaatt, Ap. tts^s 1 , M. trirtr. 

Skr. srtOTPt head, Pr. *Tf^, M. ( Goan., Mai., and Chit. ) nrat; 

Pr. HWiatt, Ap. JTWTJ, by a change of gender, M. H. B. tmtr, P.ltPST. 

* 

Skr. a wristlet, Pr, sE^ar, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit. ). 

Skr. tfOT»: a worm, Pr. qftgait, Ap. ssRET, M. f%3T, H. P. sftgT, 
B. tftST, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate at is accented, it does not become ait even though 
pronounced long, aB observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes aft here? In modern times several new modes of pronun- 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to lengthen 
at into are was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
s language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
at is simply pronounced long, it becomes are in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. 

Thus: — 

[ Table 37 ; Penultimate air preserved dialectically ] 


St. M. Mai. Goan, 

mtt® a garment, or thin. mnitfi. 

4 

wrw doth. » arerenr. 

retire hereditary property. retnre. 

crpt oareful preservation. miM. 
nffcty garment. retail, 

■ WOT a rock. tftnv. 

K [ K. O. fihaadarkar** Vork«, Vol. IV ]. 
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'In this manner, then, the penultimate a* in consequence, of the 
accent became 3TT, and the final z and the ar of the final at 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented ar, err, or Z is, you will have observed firoi 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would he to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpowers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 
not dropped. 

Thus the ar and ? in the above examples are combined into ait 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani,and Chitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kuraaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi ; and we have dtgi, «TUt, ariusst or 
ariugt, adunst, %ggt, arisr, uiost, wrat, fddt, Hfafr, and \%zt. 

When at follows another ar, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light U in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But ai or an followed by at cr an required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a close sound g 
was interposed. Thus and $53T, in the above, became UfUd 
and Vgd, and the u being almost as light as the vowel g and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects) but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the 
ar and d are combined iqto d, and so we have mat and 

In the Apabhramsa, you will rom ember, the masouline termi- 
nation Z is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
oandra tells us that neuter nouns having a V at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have tmrd and from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati UPd and Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, dnd hence it 
does not pasB into ait as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding ar. The ait, d and Z thus formed are 
aooented like the asr of the masouline nouns in the Ma r athi and 
others, sinoe they oontain the aooented penultimate. 
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' Similarly, final unaooented g is not dropped after ar or aiT, but 
isalurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
consequence of which it sounds like the consonant U, and thus 
Mms a sort of diphthong with the preceding 3T or air. 

[ Table 38 A : Pr. final g changed totr ] 

M. gg or mg a hedge, Pr. eg, Skr. gfir. 

M. erg or remembrance, Pr. ^g, Skr. tnfit. 

M. ( Mai. and Chit. ) sng or ng, H. 3*. S. ng Pr. ng, Skr. *lit. 

M. $mrag or U name of a caste, Pr. %cnvg, Skr. %*nqf?t. 

H. igtrg sister's husband, Pr. ngefrgg, Skr. 

Sometimes the final vowel g absorbs the preceding ar ; as in 

[ Table 33 B : Pr. final g mergod in preceding ar ] 

G. iftir for ngitg. 

M. trafr. 

M. gait for Pr. gang, Skr. ggllft . 

Tou will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with at for their penultimate 
vowel and a or any other similar syllable ending in ar for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
air in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some oases, and in ait in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending ^ or air in Marathi and in $ in 
Gujarati 

But these are not the only nouns with.a final air and ait and 
<t, ait and & in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the Brajabhisa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in ifft or alt. The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 
are not oomposed of ihree syllables, with or another syllable like 
it preoeded by an ar, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 
^SJT ‘a disoiple*, ggr ‘a parcel’, entT ‘a decoction', and the adjectives 
H. sfter, M. ‘blue’ H. §T*7T, M. feuar 'yellow', and past parti- 
oiples, H. *PTT ‘gone*, S*T ‘dead\ M. iter, iter, &c., and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati, %^t, sit, teit, *ftast, itat, nit and nit, are 
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derived from the Sanskrit %?:, 3?*-, WW, fWw:, ' See. 

Similarly suoh neuter nouns as M. (dial.%af), G.rtfJ, M. ' 

( dial. rttai ), G. are derived from the Skr. and Wffcn, 

How then did they get their 3TT and 3rt and art, «t and 37 ? 

A great many nouns in our languages end in at, which has 
now become silent; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nou-ns ending in ar, the nominative termination 
ait being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to ? and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elisidn of 
this art, we have seen, that nouns ending in V. or suoh other 
syllable preceded by at come to have atT-art and ir-art-af for their 
final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got or in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhramsa in the forms of art or at and 3T or rt, though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix a?, though actually found in oertain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Panini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness, 1 2 3 4 5 contempt, 8 tenderness,* the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy,® and a species 6 founded on Borne of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of suoh a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
for Rama and rtftlT for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhramsa, whioh were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the VikramorvasI we have for formed from the ana- 
logy of frtrsra^ but properly for frtrmpu; >£31837 

1 PSpini, V. 3. 85, 86 ; V. 4. 4. 

2 PSpini, V. 3. 74, 75. 

3 PSpini, V. 3. 76, 77. 

4 PSpini, V. 3. 73. 

5 PSpini, V. 3. 96, 97. 

3 PSpini, V. 3. 75, 87, 97. 
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for Vtovn, ; for ancnrait for sn^sfnp: ; qRrt«j<# forqft- 

ITOTO; *Plgg for gRg%; fgfi'Wldq for ftgnltfww fr; WTSgWt for 
*Wra>= ; q^rrurart for qrvK*FF ; rttrori for eifas: ; for nfr»w 

j-jax d many othera So also Id Hemacandra’s quotations from 
£ Apabhramia works, we have gfteig for vrfddV: ; ftPudflR? for 
AftTOTO ; 3fT*T%3ur for gswiffrHMi i; ffor for ; gfjlt 
for ; gera 1 for qd$ ; &o. 

Now the question is. why is it that certain nouns only which 
have 3TT and art or art, »f and rt in our vernaoulars had q> appended 
to*them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to whioh it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with air conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to V 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus ^ftT’in Marathi expresses a ‘tooth’ but gfar a copy of 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth ’ of such an instrument as a 
saw ; rtar signifies ' union ’ ' agreement, ’ butiRET expresses a certain 
union, viz., a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion; signifies ‘ the elbow , * but sTlW any corner, resembl- 

ing that made by the elbow ; qtv means ‘ a string, ’ generally, but 
gtTT a particular string, that is, ‘thread' used for sewing; TO 
denotes generally ‘ a strip, ' and thence the pieoe of wood used for 
sitting on, but TOT a slab of stone used for pounding spices; qsfrr 
signifies ‘a noose, ’ generally, but qrferr a snare for birds orbeastB, 
and also ' a catch, ’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati nfar or VPET meanB a bamboo, as does gig in Sindhi ; 
but in Marathi gfgT means ‘a bambu used as a rafter ’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &o. In Marathi and Hindi TOT signifies 
‘ foetus ’ or ‘ womb, ’ but *!TgT the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
gxgandrtttiT also mean ‘ the womb’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then % was appended to a word in the Prakrits to denote 
poipe additional sense ; and both the augmented and unaugmente<j 
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fortes of it were in use; and these in some oases have desoended 
to. the vernaoul&rs. But in the course of time, in oonsequenoe 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the add 
tional property, to denote which the W was in the first instance^ 
affixed. Henoe the forms without W went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa- 
rison was impossible. And in some cases the additional segse 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi or 5JTT ‘ fragments , ’ or ‘circum- 
ference, ' wi* or * the shoulder, ’ ftt* or fttgT ‘ a pair / WW or 
SWT ‘ chaff, ’ and others; but there is no preceptible difference. in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. * Thus : — 

[Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. UT, H. P. **T large or great. 

M. trar, H. P. for, B. urwr a play. 

H. sfteT, B. *Tf*, O. gTfTO right hand. 

M. wrhr, M. ( dial. ) *TT*r, G. ft*, H. P. ft* or ft*T, B. ft* T, O. 
ft* a pillar. 

B. artw, H. arm or an**, P. ft*, M. ertsrr, G. art*t the mango tree. 

P. «TO, H. B. UTtF, M. WIWT a fish. 

B. Wlft, H. P. M. WcJT good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix V was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some cases, but lost in others. 

The Original and Derivative Accents in Tips 
Vernaculars. 

Yon will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
9 f tbe ftoosnt, the final wr, wt, #, f, 3T, k and ftr’tbat we have 
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5 r got. were originally penultimates or have arisen from a com* 
ation of the penultimate and final. The accent whioh origi- 
ly fell on the penultimate falls now in oonsequence of this 
^hange on these, new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent 3T, and that on the 
new final, are now to he met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and, shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit 4 mourning,’ 4 new, ‘brass,* and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ^t*RT ( from sStmw: or ) are pronounoed as 

fimgr, TSRRt, &c., with the penultimate 3T long and the first 
vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final 3T silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the 3T of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in 5I?T0W®T, pronounced 

as dug-bui. &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented 3ft and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following: — 

[ Table 40 : Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

&€T, Skr. Pr. *J?Tg 3 TT, and the others in Table 6. 

Also and gwr which without the aw are vp and qyr 
( See p. 422 ), and such others occurring in Table 35. 

a step in the scale of desoent, a generation, Skr. 

*S*T gambling by means of dice, Skr.WW-( by a change of gender ). 

ftwr-ahigr blue, Skr. 

yellow, Skr. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is composed 
of three or mbre syllables, or, more generally, when the accented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the 3T of that which 
immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of 
above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometimes 
dropped. The other vowels are also pronounced short. - Thus;— - 
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( Table 41 : Elision of *r through Accent. ] 

imper. tnd inf. to learn, pronounced 

per. sing, the origi- fhmfh. 

nal form of the root. 



gjr inf. ‘to ask' ... 

9W.. gNtit pres. part.' he is 

angry ’ 

$fhr past part. 




'touched ’ . 

sffw has similarly foejfr'to sew* inf., ftnpit ‘ he sews, ’ faUJT 


’ do, ’ pres. part, unaugmented 3afftr, augmented esfait or 3>Wt 
pronounced, as ^!Wt. 

So also 3f£93>: is arfggT, and NTnyf the penultimate 3" 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaocented, it is the- penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the 31 of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus 3€<M ' a cosmetic ' is pronounced as 
9WPM as gjiftita, 3N29T inf. ‘to rub the body with a cosmetic/ as dCgwr 
as The Braj 'present participle is pronounced as 

since one syllable only precedes the aocented penultimate ; 
but the Hindi CTftT is as two syllables precede the accented 
NT. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus dlMW 'cowherd,' and gRTTCJ ‘the lower 
regions,’ are sometimes pronounced and written as &n&andqni9; 
so does entire. become sreffar. In* such words as CTtr ‘produce,’ 
NNTN ‘ respiration, * and grow ‘a cosmetic,’ from the Pr. Tojar, 
3 WIN, and 3®gguT, Skj\ and Ngfrr, it prevents the length* 

eaing of the Initial 9, as by the general rule it should be long. sinoe 
one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 
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derived aooent also shortens the preceding vowels 'in suoh 
instances as the following : — 

j Table 42 : Aecent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels ]. 

J. H. southern, Pr. Skr. 

H. f^TT a lamp, Pr. Skr. 

H. gambling, Pr. Skr. ( by a change of gender ). 

H. 3T*wr foremost, the first part of which is 3THT, from Pr. aiwf, 
Skr. anr. 

it. 3WRT one 'sown 3TTV fromPr. 3W, Skr. 3TTf*T. 

fOSST together, qw. 

H. f%TT walked, Ctar drunk, f%UT sewn, |J3TT touched, past parti- 
oiples of < frrr, ^rt, fpr, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel in such cases as 3V5RT ‘ to be produced,’ ZZHT ‘to rise, ' 
‘ to fly, ’the last two being derived from the Prakrit 3‘fWPn’ 
and 3g<M. 


Exceptions to the above. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not afieot the 
preceding dose vowels. The Sanskrit words tffcra, &c., the 
first syllable of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in 
the Hindi. The words TO, y<(3Rr, 3WTW, and others 
have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
oases, suoh as 3TVT and 3TO3, it is lengthened without any appar- 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi fornm of and the other 
words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. * It has also dttt, and 
Hjtfr as in Table 35, and sftgr'blue’, ‘yellow’, ‘learnt’, 
‘wet’, *ffsr ‘sweet 1 , qTgT ‘asked’, ‘dead *, ^fhs«TT ‘to learn ’, n*Hf 

‘to ask*, fTO’ &o., while in all these cases the Marathi has short 
T and ?. Perhaps this weakening of the acoent as regards pre- 
vious f and 3> is due to the development of another aooent in 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
be attributed the almost universal change of 3UT and era* to <t and 
oft that we have already noticed. The a? of the initial syllable, 
being aooented*, draws to itself the or or * of the following and 
*4 [ R. O. Bhaatfarkar's Works, VoL IV. ] 
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deprives it of its 3T, in which oases the tr or * becomes * or S, and 
then the two form it and eft. f 

The Accent in Gujarati ( 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes shoV - - 
ening the preceding vowels as in and ‘delicate’, 

'tender and dropping it as in ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and ajiiiofl ‘finger’ ( Skr. ), sometimes preventing their 

being lengthened, as in OTST, 375 , &c., and very often preserving 
them long, as in ijt ‘full’, ^RPIt, &c. 

The accent in Panjabi 

The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as 
’utterance’, V5TWT ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as TPTT or ^Nt, 3J3IT, 
tT ‘a cake’, &c. It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The Accent in Sindhi 

• 

The Sindhi has 3Prr ‘gambling’, r%3Tt ‘a lamp,’ &c., but 

has such words as*JjT3g ‘mourning’, ‘a worm’, ‘a roll of 

betel leaves, ( Skr. ), VRTT ‘drunk’, &c. In a great many 
words such as ‘dried’, pit ‘heard’, gcTt ‘touched’, ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding syllable is short ; but that i6 due not 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when a 
member of a double is dropped. 

The Accent in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
Hindi. Thus we have filHT, H. ‘in the interior’, dry, H. 
*PT 5 four or foil ‘wet’, H. or tf^TT; ‘a worm’, H. eftlt ; 

‘shoes’, H. IJflT; ‘a nail’, H. sfciT; ‘to beproduoed’, 

* 0 . It thus shortens f and $f in the unaccented syllablealike 
the Marathi. 

1 

The Oriya follows the Bengali, having *J5Tf, Skr. 5J&P *a knot 
ofhafr’, ^nY ‘shoes’, rfhlT ’wet’, fonr ‘in the interior’, &c. All 
these languages, however, treat the unaccented er in words of 
three or more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do. 
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The Accent on Vernacular terminations 


tn Marathi the termination of the oblique form of oases and that 
o' the plural of neuter nouns in q are also acoented. The reason 
6hy they bear the accent will he considered hereafter. The accent 
on the oausal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. ‘make him sew', or 

iftNNW 'make him wash’, the 3TT being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final ®r is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate 3T is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the Vf forms the conjunct eg, 
that the 3TT looks as if emphasized just as the first 3? of aursror and 
Tigris. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the causal, and the preceding f and 3? cure 
shortened ; as In ‘make him sleep’, ‘to make one sleep*, 

from the original ‘sleep’, in ‘cause him to do’, or 

‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the S’ is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
it was when it existed. In f^gRT * to show, ’ for instance, ths 
W is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
f^gURT. And the forms with S’ exist in the Braj. 


Accent in Vernacular Compounds 


Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an acoent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the H. ‘a place 
where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word qi*ft 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees', in which the anrofSTW 

is shortened, ‘a stable’, in which we have for ill NT, 

TNgTTT ‘harem’, the tn of which is a shortened form of Tuft, and in 
the G. 3TU3J? ‘half dead and the M. spatta ‘half a maund’. In 
the Marathi otinW? , the 3TT of the first syllabi* 

is short though not changed to 3T; and in ‘an arrow and 

bow’, the first word is rfh^with the f shortened. 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following : 
instances : — 
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[ Table 43 : unaccented initial vowels dropped in vernaculars^' 

Skr. 3<lfal sit, Pr. 3*17, M. H. B. 0. 3far, G. S. fa. f 

Skr. 3*fa*: sat, Pr. 3*fsait, H. P. $3T, G. ^3t, S. ifiat. \ 

Skr. anrawi* inside, H. far, B. M. ( dial. ) far. ' 

Skr. arcug, a water-wheel, Pr. a^gf?, H. **3, M. W. 

Skr. to soak, M. fasrnr, H. faRT, G. falS, B. fifi W T. 

Skr. in one place, Pr. iRS^at, H. P. 751, or gTgr. 

Skr. 3*ft, above, Pr. 3*Tt, M. **. 

Skr. left, Pr. svggair, H. ^jt 'what is left after eating’. 

Skr. 3*TRR a preceptor, M. vrWT, P. <n^r. 

Skr. 3*3*?:, Pr. 3f3ait a bridegroom, H. P. $F*T. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits 8TV; a 
‘pumpkin’ exists in Hindi, and un»r in the form of fR in M. and P. 
and of R in H. Medial «t is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, 'and 
Oriya in the word %7, and others enumerated before. It is drop- 
ped in the G. strKt for H. tmft ( see p. 391 ). This elision does not 
appear to be due to accent since according to our .theory it must 
fall on the in some at least of the cases. The ohange is due to 
the process of softening, since what takes place here is the simple 
dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. 

The avoiding of the hiatus in the Vernaculars 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 

oaused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 

elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. We have 

seen that 3T and g and ar and 3 are combined into % and air in 

some of the dialects, and into ? and $r in others. 1 Final 

unaccented ar and an are dropped when preceded by g or 7 as in 

the words given in Table No. 35, and unaccented 3* preoeded by 

at Is dropped in some of the vernaculars, as in Table No. 36, and 

oombined into ait or 3 in others. 2 Final y is preserved or changed 

to 7 after at in some cases, and combined with it to form f in 

others. 1 < 

• 

Final accented air and ? or g are preserved and a hiatus - 
is tolerated; as in H. P. gjau or 5*37 for 737, and S. P. far, 7T7, 
and the M. trt for fas?, uppr, &c. 

1 Pp. 400-406. 2 See P. 418, 3 p. 410. 
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’V Sometimes ^ or T. is inserted in such oases after ? and 7, as 
in for f^arr ‘a lamp’, and M. H. for srto. 


The syllable aw, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
\ between at and ar, is changed to it in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to tr in the Gujarati and 
the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and ffTg, 
?NNt, Ir^RTT for Sflffw, sratfiNrfir, wf&5T<T, &c. And in Hindi also 
we have in %T ‘a plum ’ from «PTT for Skr. s^T, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is sftr for 93T. 


Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change aw to % or sr, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination if'. The termination 
%T occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as %bn*rr, 3istr, TT*ra%T, PwoMT, &c., is derived from 
Pr. *WT for Skr. »PTT ‘town. ’ The syllables arm', arising from 3T and 
arr, are also sometimes changed to as in H. or apJrr, M. afvfr, 
Pr, atnww, Skr. arwanr. After arr, the O' is sometimes changed to it 
and <T in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance |r35T from Pr. 
SJRrfijrarr, Skr. iJPlfcWn - ; but often atw and awr remain unchanged 
as in : — 


[Table 44 : ^inserted to avoid Hiatus] 

H. G. 3?WT timid, Pr. $WT, Skr. ^THT. 

H. G. M. tjw a wound or blow, Pr. UTar or UW, Skr. w. 

H. TW wind, Pr. TT3T, or TW, Skr. VTtT. 

M. TW the foot, Pr. TT3T or qw, Skr. <n^. 

M. H. G. TW a king, Pr. Trait or SWT, Skr. TF5TT. 

H. *WT gone, G. *Wt, Pr. siaraSt', or swart, Skr. srwt:. 

G. f^TOTcjt the cold season, S. f^WTTt, Pr. ^ftararT( UT )?yaSt, Skr. 

jfftwnsw?:. 


1 P. 403, 
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Sometimes thel interposed ^ is so light that it is dro| 
and the vowels 3T and arr, or arr and 3T, and in rare oases, «r and^ar, 
oombine and form 3!T as in : — 

[ Table 45 A • The interposed ft, dropped ] 

B. qr, and;B. G. UT for qnr and in the above. 

M. 8TT of arrar, Pr. anarar, Skr, arrow. 

M. grojr a potter, Pr. ^roanr, Skr. and generally, the 

termination awr as 'in ‘a goldsmith* and others, also M. 

afar* for afawiT. 

M. aur a Boa constrictor, Pr. arararr, Skr. araror. 

G. qr^a promise, Pr. qaunar, Skr. a^roaro. 

H, arcrw, M. a bridal procession, Skr. qqwror. 

In some cases ac. is inserted instead of m to prevent the hiatus, 
as in : — 

[ Table 45 B : ^ inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. fTO for TT3T ‘a king'. 

H. for qrar ‘the foot’. 

M. wa in WTUofr for ^rar in snur; 5PTUTT for Pr. qnarqar, Skr. 
APR ; qJTO in + 1 Mo4T for Pr. anar from Skr. arnp ; and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find qtqgar for Skr. 
‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi fqqgt, and wtT has been 
mentioned above. 

A medial ar is dropped after f , tf or W short or long, as in : — 

[ Table 45 C •• Medial ar dropped after f , or T ] 

M. for Pr. f%3TT ‘husband’s brother’. 

G. H. ‘yellow ’ for Pr. ftarwaT, Skr. 

M. % 5 t‘ stale, ’ H.qfTOT 1 damp,/ ‘ cool, ’Pr. Skr. 

M. tw ‘ a throe, ’ Pr.%ar<iTr, Skr. ^qwr; M. ^ or ‘twins, ’ 
Pr. ^jar# or sjarwaq, Skr. gu gw or Sometimes with the 

previous f, it forms ? ; that is, a vowel, partaking bf the character 
of both, is substituted for them ; as in .— 
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[ Table 45 D s medial 3T changed to V 1 
\ S. ‘a fetter,' Pr. Skr. fvj*l£:. 

H. P. ft 1 or?jf ‘ near, * Pr. Skr. 

* M.fnft ‘ the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. fijgfifgW, 
Skr. the g being softened to ar. 

H.%m ‘ a fan,’ Pr. hangar, Skr. snimp. 

*!%■ has the form also, in which case 3T is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, ^hr. 

l*he long 3TT is preserved and changes the preceding g to gn 
or a as in the H. ffrm or RTT * jackal ’ for Pr. f W g, Skr. 
mg “marriage, ’ for Pr. ftang, Skr. mrg, &c. 

Consonantal Changes in the Vernaculars. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes ; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel ^ is often softened to g. In the Prakrits, ‘ a fan ’ 
becomes * which is preserved in the H. and RTTW is 
ohanged to sftvr. This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got fasrar and * to congeal ’ 
from the verb Wl#, in which m is softened to g. From »|3R, or 
rather such a word as #3R, we have by a similar softening M. 
flfcmr, H. f$RRF, G. Q-iiutT, S. ftiaiiy 1 . More modern instances are : — 

[ Table 46 s Pra. ^ changed to Verna, g ] 

H. P. , P. ‘Hotlt, Pr. ^RJirn, M. a penoil, probe, 
Skr. gi<&M»r. 

B. gte a dart, Skr. gTFn; the 7, being changed to g, is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. sfta a bridal procession, Skr. y wwMl. 

H. inf shadow, P. Sfrfm, Skr. VTUT. 

H. P. Q?ftrT passed, Skr. sutlffT. 

H. P. pain, Skr. arm; ftngfg business, performance, Skr 

«w g w. 

H. P. welfare, Skr. ^m®T, learning, Skr. fam. 

P. mfrsr faith, belief, Skr. mmr. 
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H. «n^ visible, Skr. UfUSfT. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit ? contained iy/b 
conjunct into ?+ar, or sometimes into f simply, while the Hjndi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of this process. The change oS 
aw or awr to formerly noticed, is also due to this softening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, 9fis dissolved into S’ in guff for Skr, ggf for 

5 for ft, spi* for far, &c. In Hindi we havegg in the sense 
of ‘ a slight resemblance,’ a remote sound of the property possossed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of §5T or '$«T in that language, and of or in Marathi. 
From gu - H. has ‘ to sleep, ’ P. #, G. gv, and B. and O. ST or 
3 occurs in the forms of ?t or % when the word stands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. fWT, B. M. ^ott, &c., for Pr. $ 3 nr, 
Skr. Igger ‘ two-fold,’ and gar by a further dissolution becomes the 
P. g*HT ‘ to go, ’ H. P. gfcr, G. cTOT ‘ instantly, pr. part., M. gS 
* at present ’. 

More modern instances are : — 

[ Table 47 : ^changed to 3 or ait ] 

H. P. qftg to serve food, Skr. 

H. P. M. a neighbour, uff^ft. 

H. shiraT a towel, arjpa^r. 

H. 'Trffg son’s wife, Pr ggafr, Skr. gaagj 

H. P. 51^37, Pr. arneNtar, Skr. u f t v ff i a . 

The a - and ^ to which g and IT are softened are similarly 
changed to 3 or ait. 

H. P. asat? sisters ’s husband, Pr. afcfiaf, Skr, gf5bfnlSJ 

H. P. mat name of a month, Pr. ggear, Sk, gnctraf. 

H. P. G. ^-[gr-nrr-f ] to lose, Pr. m, Skr. 

H. P. B. W to touch, Pr. ftfa, or §gV, Skr. ^T. 

H. aRrtfT unexpected, Pr. 3UJf#sRa-[3T], Skr. aw^t-fe]. 

. H. sft?rr, P. *t3^r, G. ara$, invitation, A. P. f%*g-[3] or faa?r*[3], 
Skr. as: ]. H. has %aHT also. 

H. S»it the full-moon day, Ap. jlftwi, Skr. gfSfflt. 
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~ H. wfa (of ) face to face, Ap. Skr. 

Yd. to entrust, Ap. Skr. ^T*TV. 

It will be seen that the # or T to which ^ is softened often 
prevails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words 
qvtw and <TST$fr. 

The change of aw to art, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final 3T of V, consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
C.to But in the above instances the change of ^ to ait or T is 
due to a weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
aift requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
vocal position immediately to another which involves energetio 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Siridhi substitute for it, 
viz. is due to assimilation. The Hindi aft and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati sft, therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 
Su but the 3TT in the above instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for aft 1 and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern instances r— 

[ Table 48 •• SC. changed to ^ ]. 

H. P. vmm God, Skr. Tt^arr. 

M. H. P. ssv or a musical note, Skr. WT. 

H. P. tffury nature, Skr. w*rw. 

P. fjan# master, Skr. ■WIHT. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the AC. of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of V* 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of 3? to the sonant *1, . Of these 
for Skr. occurs in the vernaculars.' With these 

exceptions the initial remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 
again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or ohanged the Prakrit words that came down 

1 See Table 22. 

W ( B. G. Bhaadarkar’a Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws whfah 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though ^ney 
did not receive more words with a softened from the Prakrits, 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus: — 

[ Table 49 : Medial a? softened to *r ] 

M. to foil, P. ■«*!<!, tOTOT, or H. or G. tPlail all 

or whole, Skr. or . 

M. vrar, H. P. aPTeJT, G. anrat, s. spit, B. O. apt, Skr. aR? or 
a crane. " 

M. H. P. G. <JT*T5 or snre, S. snrf visible, manifest, Skr. JTOT. 

H. P. G. B. $T*T, S. a crow, Skr. Vim-. H. has alfaT or apton 1 
from Pr. aCTW with the suffix 9?:, i. e., art, M. $rar, of e>NST, also. 

H. sfi*r, S. or ^ people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P. afPT, S. tire greens, culinary herbs, Skr. 5TT3P:. The others 
have 5TPP. . 

H. aPi*T, P. *PPT, G, aPPT or ^PPT, S. B. an auspioious 
omen, Skr M. 5T^T. S. has also from the Pr. W3«il. 

H. P. WOT, S. *rte, grief, Skr, The others have 

H. P. crooked, Pr. ^|P3T, Skr. The others have affe 

or acfa?. 

P. *PT<t<4 passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. ti*RlPrt. The 
others have atSRhr. 

P. #»rNr contraction, hashfulness, Skr. *N?fcr; H. or 

Hffef, M. ti$W. 

^is softened to the sonant at. as in the following: — 

[ Table 50 : ^ softened to st x ]. 

H. 33 ft a needle, Skr. aj^r ; also * a tailor ’ from Skr. tif^rv. 

H. G. ^f-or $sr-[ #TT and 5 ] to be suggested, Skr. a^wr. 

H. a key, Skr. ff^nsr. * 

P. S.IP3T five, Skr. 33^} P.iiafr a small bedstead, Skr. «rfiWT. 
There are not many instances of this process. ( 

The Prakrits change an uninitial 5 tojf when preceded by a 
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V^wel; and the vernaculars. have preserved the words so changed. 
FoS* instance* — 

[ Table 51 : Medial ^ softened to f ], 

* Skr. TOP: a jar, M. H. TOT, G. S. toT, H. P. TOT- 

Skr. TO to happen, to ocour, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G. TO* 
H. P. TO'O]. 

Skr. u&M a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. H. P. 

Skr. a horse, M. O. B. uftST, G. S. dfrgt, H. P. UT?T. 

Skr. TO a bank, M. TO, O. TOT, S. TOT in an altered sense. 

Skr. «mIc a door, M. H. f^TF, G. 

Skr. bitter, M. !Rf , G. to£, H. qjf^TT, S. ?p£r. 

Skr. waist, M. TO, G. %3". 

Sfcr. TOTO a bracelet, M. $#, H. O. TOT, G. TO- 
Skr. or WR^to ory, M. to in TO^t or 3TTTOwf-, G. S. TO-[ 3'Tff ]. 
Skr. a garment, M. G. ^TT^T, H. P. WT^T, S. B. O. 

eirdl. • 

Skr. TO-* the Banyan tree, M. G. to, H. P. to, S. TO- 
Skr. sfts in 4teUI?i to snap, cfRr in M. a’T^ui, G. TTTTO> H. P.^lgfll, 
S. TTT 

Skr. TOte in TOfcrul# to break, TTte in M. <fiTTO. 

Skr, 5TO or IfTO a crown, H. P. wtgT, B. O. jtto. 

Skr. TO* a kind of tree, M. TOT. 

Skr. TORT a kind of cucumber, M. TOTO, H. TTTO, G. <RTO. 

Skr. <$4+: a worm, M. T%aT, G. frot, H. ^teT. 

# 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from an 
original a; has been softened in the Prakrits to ^ have bean 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these : — 

[ Table 52 s 3C. ( from original a; ) softened to ^ 1 

TO for Pr. «n%, Skr. srift, in such words as H. G. <T#T# a neigh- 
bour, M. TOt$fir, Skr. , 

M. TOCTO, Skr. srffoR? echo. 

M. to#, Skr. srirhwnr oold, oatarrh. 

M/vTOTUT-rafleotion. 

TOhiooi proof. 
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G. TOMT®, Skr. tTfitTOOT a penthouse, 

G. T 3 ^T, Skr. srfihmr eoho or resonance. 

8 TZT or fl^lf and «ta%l as in Table 29 ; M. 5 ^ forward, so forth, 
Pr. Skr. JT^fir. * 

TO of M. TO®t G. TOij, H. TO*TT to fall, Pr. TO, Skr. TO. 

M. TO a oorpse, from Pr. TO3T, Skr. 

to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. ITORT, 

Of the change of ^ to ^ there are some instances in the 
SaurasenI, and corresponding to these, we have a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus : — 

[ Table 53 : g softened to 3 " ] 

P. efiTOT 'living’, Saur. pres. part. TONn^T, Skr. aftror. 

*T of the present participle of roots, as masc. ‘ doing ' , 
stm^rmaso. ‘saying’ &c. A modern instance is TOTtf for the 
Sanskrit TO>n%. 

0 

The Sindhi preserves the SaurasenI present participial affix wjt 
or sometimes changed to throughout, as in SSTOT ‘moving’, 
TOTOt ‘doing’, ‘being’, &c. The same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sanskrit ijTTf^T. 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the SaurasenI past 
passive participle in as in * 3 T<£ ‘eaten’, ‘drunk’/ ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has for Skr. ‘belly ’, and Gujarati 

The labial surd * is, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to % The v, is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some cases still further to 7 as already shown 
( p. 433 ), and drops it in a great many more cases, according to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometimes to The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thup . — 

l Table 54 : 1 softened to *or T or H ] 

Skr. TOft a well, Pr. srrft, M. m*. G. H. TOT in TOftfl', S. TO. 
P. in * 

Skr. $TO: a well, Pr. G. f*t, H. fTO, S. for 
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* . Skr. vmd a door, Pr. 9TCT5 - , M. ercrc, H. fifeeTS 1 , G. Wl'. 

\ 

Skr. arc to reach, attain, Pr. qrc, M. qrc ( in qrcol ), G. qr*-[$ J, 
H. qr-lrc], S. <ni-[ ® ], B. grain «rr ]. 

* Skr. mrcrc to send, Pr. q^rc, M. qraq-[ ], old H. WT-[ *»T ], H. 

q3T-(aT], s. <w-[ «| ]. 

Skr. to touch, Pr. %q or $q, M. f§rc-[ 3r],H. P. &c.], 

0. w orfjf, S. fjpr-[ qj ] or ^T-[ nj ]. 

Skr. arc to heat, Pr. arc, M. G. H. arc-[ St-i-rc ], S. arc [ m ]. 

Skr. aifta a barber, Pr. arf^ar or rcrtaa, M. rcrft, G. arft, H. S. 

mi 

Skr. urcra-rau? a cowherd, Pr. nrcitf-ra^T, M. aTCoST, M. G. *raaft, 
G. i fr q T ftdl , H. arcreft, rcrcr ( = ), rcrat, S. *rcrc. 

Skr. qfedM: a tortoise, Pr. H. qr^rarr, S. ^ 3 ^, qjfF, M. 

Skr. qrcsfr a fellow-wife, Pr. ■h^tTi, m. aaa, H. ahr. 

Skr. arrrc «name of the sixth month, Pr. urrer, M. «rc*T, H. 
arct, S. aat. 

The lingual surd aspirate is, it will be remembered, ohanged 
in the Prakrits to ?r , and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the following : — 

[ Table 55 : 5 changed to 3 T ] 

Skr. <rc to read, Pr. <rc, M. H. P. S. qainq^iq-aT-qj. InH. and P., 
however, the pronunciation of a is somewhat different from what 
it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct fff. 

Skr. "/id* a stool, Pr. ’fraar, H. qrcr. 

Skr. a series ( of generations ), Pr. qnfau.H. 4hft, M. fWt, 
G. 

Skr. *TC,or aftmr a small temple, Pr. *TC, H. P. old M. *¥. 
Skr. ^T, Pr. 3[13T, H. 3TC, ki. G. 5 TC. 

Similarly we have H. gaar ‘ to roll ’ from Skr. . In the word 
5 TCT, the 5 T does not represent *£ but S', to which that Skr. conjunot 
must by the general' rules bo reduced in the Prakrits. One Qf 
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the two 3 is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining g is softened to g. There are other 
instances of the same ohange in our dialects. Thus ; — 

9 

[ Table 56 • g changed to g ]. 

of M. S. Sfgig, of H. %^TT, ^of B. ‘to surround ’ 
from Skr. ^ through Pr. The Gujarati, however, has 

35TC of M. chRgui, G. H. 3sTS»ir; ^ of S B.^rg ‘to draw 
out, ’ from Pr. 35g, Skr. &Z. 

SjT of H. to mourn, from Pr. qjg, Skr. g. Even here the 
Gujarati has Sj^f. 

H. M. G. S. SFfgf white leprosy, from Skr. through 
Pr. 5Et3. 

The g arising from the Sanskrit w is also similarly changed 
to g. M. BgoT, H. &c., from the Skr. as in Table 29. 

M. 3>g®r to boil, SiTgT decoction, 33<fr curry, ?Fgf a cauldron, 
G. euft, &c., H. «pgJTT, sum, &c., all from the Skr. root grsg. 


We have noticed the change of g to T and gr, and of g to ?*, in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
eg and ghave become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
especially the Hindi. 

[ Table 57 •• g changed to g ] 

Skr. eTgPT a tank, Pr. eT^rST, M. G. H55TV, M. B#, H. ?T55TV, S.jB. etcSTT. 

Skr. gn%JT pomegranate Pr. grf&JT, M. wnoRT, G. gTOT, H, B. 

h. 

Skr. ag molasses, Pr. gar, 

Skr. of vig’ufS to torment, to twist, Pr. 'ffg, M. G.qfet, 
H. fassfT, &c. 

The numerals with their g changed in the Prakrits to ^through 
an intermediate W have come down to the vernaculars ; — 
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t Table 58 : 9 ; of Skr. Numerals ohanged to ^ ]* 


Skr. Pr. H. P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

B. 

tpFlW qaHRS njRf URtor UR? 1 

r wr 

ffRTR 

<RIR 

q*[R 

SsR? 1 

L 




5I^r UR? *nT? WRT UR? 

URT 

UR 

UR 

UR 

uulusr Wr? ^tt 

?Rr 


iR 

?R 

s 93^r ■«*'3b, 5 urt?? *41 <41 

^rh[T 




95 5 5T95T TOUR? «T5? ^TT 

UVRT 

UVR 

«RR 


UfeRf Mid? Rt^T RR? 

Rto5 T 

utar 

Ut?R 

9 1?5 

^TtR? UU? RHRT 

R7RT 

RtR 

RcR 

R?R 

3TOU9T 3I5R? 3TCR? 3WRT 

313TT 

319R 

arar 

3TOR 


The other Prakrit words and in which the % of the 
Sanskrit sfitRf and is changed to ^ are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of 3T?taffr and Similarly ff^rr and #ir with 

the I,so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before. 1 

The following are later instances : — 

[ Table 59 : ^ and ^ changed to » ] 

B. G. RtoSt, Skr. aft* lap. 

B. Skr. lock of hair. 

H. *RT for Pr. Skr. a corpse. 

H. <R9T$, Pr. Skr. nfrt^jlUT. 

H. 3RHT or RfIJTT, Skr. mocking. 

G. 9T353, from Skr. *CR to resist. 

G. gRJf from Skr. ITT to tide over. 

H. ggcrai from .Skr. to amuse one’s self. 

S. fSNw, %T, or fetters, from Skr. f**T¥. 

H. P. sft, Pr. 1&3&, Skr. near. 

Though the change of^rto^does not involve softening, but, 

must be considered to be due fo a predilection for the sound, it 

would be convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance 

of this change given by Hemacandra as existing in the Maharastrl, 
— •■■■■■ ■ - • ■■ - 1 ' - - 

1 See P. 406 and Table 22. 
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but there are a great many in the vernaculars, so that this appeals 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sip/ni 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
examples, the rest presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes 
both the forms with and ^are in use, especially in the Hindi . • 

[ Table 60 : $ changed to ^in Vernaculars 3 

Skr. Pr. «TfT, M. sftT large, great. 

H. G. M. G. JITUT, S. an?, Skr. 55np3T a plough, or anchor. 

H. or Skr. 'KPH a morsel ; ?y or Skr. dust ; 
fittTJT, Skr. 51*1 r&, a jackal ; NTTSNT, Pr. N5!T?, Skr. to praise ; 
5SHT, Skr. J5TST a spoilt child ; Skr. jSjfjpjT a chain ; PTyNT, 

Skr. ( caus. of ) to burn; W«Ni (Braj) for nr?«N, Skr. 
WWgq? dark. 

S. ntftd - , Skr. OTffSra?: dark •, fgf^, Skr. a certain tree ; 

yfSry®, Skr. to light or burn ; *n%<3, Skr. snra to melt ; 

f?, Skr. a plough, &c. 

G. arenft. Skr. 31JIW+.I a high mansion ; M. $rafr or 
Skr. the silk-cotton tree. 

[ Interchangeableness of % y and $ ] 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of W, f and <£, are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the verna- 
culars. In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in a vowel is 
formed by inserting between it and the termination an which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit an? preserved in the Braj and 
other dialects ; as caus. of *ft * to drink, ’ of^jtT ‘to eat, ’ 

of % ‘to give, ’ gnrcr of *rT 1 to wash ’, &c. In Gujarati we 
have ^ for ^ as ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to give , ’ 

' npfTif , ’ ‘ to cause to bathe, ’ ‘ wash ’ &c. Sometimes instead of 

y. is optionally used as in ‘ to cause to eat, ’ 

‘ to threaten, ’ &c. But in Sindhi ^ always represents the Hindi 
K and the Gujarati as in l$3TTU5 ‘to cause to give, ’ gatnrcr ‘to 
eause to wash, ’ WglTnj ‘ to cause to sit. ’ 

What the origin is of the W of these forms, which is more pri- 
mitive than the ^ and T to which it was afterwards changed, will 
be considered in the next lecture. 1 
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* Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
givfee only one instance, is the transformation of * into 3, in 
whioh *is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus : — 

[ Table 61 '• Skr. * initial changed to 3, in vernaculars] 

Skr. ft** a certain tree, Pr. ft** or ft**, M. ft*. 

M. 3*ft to bow, Skr. *3* ; butter, Skr. **ft* *, H. ft**T to 
return, Skr. ftgtf, Pr. fteg ; G. offt blue, Skr. ftw ; P. a cocoa* 
nut, Skr. *lftft3, H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[ Table 62 : Skr. initial 3. changed to * in vernaculars] 

M. G. *i*T a plough or anchor, P. *F3 or 31 F3. 

M. ftcar, S. ftrrf , Pr. ft *13 or 3*13, Skr. 331* forehead. 

The H. ** salt, Skr. 3*3, is a later instance. 

The sibilant w, whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
s^or is in a few cases changed to 3 in the Prakrits. For ft** 
‘a day' we have ft** or ft**, for *1*13 ‘a stone’ **13, and for *3* 
‘ten’ **. These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word **! at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has ft* ‘a day' and ftfift 
with the suffix *t, P. ft* and ft*T*r, and S. ftf and ft*T*t; and 8, 
**W ‘a stone’. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following 

[ Table 63 : 3^, 3. or * changed to f in Vemaoulars ] 

S. 5$ or g*t chaff, Skr. 53, M. 33T. 

S. ftj lotus-stalk, Skr. ftw, M. ftft. 

S. itft a buffalo, Skr. 3ftft, M. *f3. 

S. %*ig to bit, Skr. **ftw, M. %flft, Gh %3fc. 

S. %3Iff trust, Skr. ft**T3. 

P. ft*, S. ft* twenty, Skr. ft*l-[ ft 3* M. ft*r. 

P.ft* or ft3,& ftff or ftlg poison, Skr. ft*, M. ftw. 

P. *5*1, S.35ft* Skr. TOB*, M. 3133 father-in-law. 

M [ ». Q. BheiaUrfrar’s Wosks, VoL IV. ] 
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P. tifer thirst, Skr. r , 

P. WTIT or TO#, S. TO# or TO# a snare, noose, Skr. TOT, M. 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce as 5 , as in TOTST^ for ‘to understand , tT? fdr 
era ‘a year’, 5Tvf for TTT^ ‘true’, &c., but the forms with ^ are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination wl. of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to 5 as in 
WR# G. WT# ‘he will do’. * 

The change of JT to v seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrito. 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhramda. 

[ Table 64 •* Skr. JT changed to «T J 

Skr. *TW name, M. sffa, H. TO#, old H. TO& also TOT, P. ##, S. 
•ri# also TOT and HIcil. 

Skr. TOT a tying rope, M. TOT, P. TOT, H. TO 1 iij 

, Skr. TOT a village, M. H. JTTV, H. TOT also; S. UTT, TOT. 

Skr. TOOT to turn round, M. W, P. *folT, S. TOTW; from the 
fame root, M. H. #TO, S. 

' ' Skr. TO*T, M. TO#, H. •TOTT-cJtsn'— STOTT. 

Skr. fTOTTO to bow down, M. aftuieer. 

Skr. 3TTTOST to rinse the mouth, M. erHtfut, H. atTOSTT, also 3TTOTT. 

Skr. ftror rest, M. f^rhrr,. S. 

Skr.WTTO dark-complexioned, M. TTteraST, H. TitTOT-TT, P. TriTOT 
and TTfTOT, S. TTrft#. • 

Skr. TOffijw son-in-law, M. srta# but H. tot# P. TOTf or TOTf . 

Skr. STO'T rising, M. TTOOT, but P. TTOTvrr. 

Skr. 3TITOW a kind of myrobalans, M. P. 3TTOZT, H. P. 3#TOT, 
P. 3TTTOT also, S. 3TN#. 

8kr. TORT a chief, M. H. TfrtTT. 

Skr. TOTT n. a sort of fly-brush, M. ! #T#, H. P. S. 

Skr. WTO a lotus, H. P. $TO, M. v>«a6, S. 

Skr. *nr»T cans, spending, wasting, H. •tphHi, Pi TOTTOCT, S. 
but M. *WT#. 
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Skr. TOTT a bee, H. WT or *Ntt, P. or 4m, S. 4k. * 

Skr. qeaw fifth, M. <rNraT, H. gfcraf, P. &o., and other 
ordinals. 

Skr. delioate, tender, M. fttaofT. 

Skr. TOW eating, M. Snrar, H. 3WT, P.ftjvfT 

Skr. mud, H. ^fqt, G. <FR[q. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this ohange it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the of this d in most oases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to ? in good many 
instances ; while the Gujarati changes it back again to *T. Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms : — 


t Table 65 
•TOT name. 

*TOT a village. 

to turn round, TOTft giddiness, 
corresponding to M. vkaff. 
wasting. 
ft'Hltii rest. 

TTOToBt a dark-complexioned. 

TOTTT son-in-law. 


$ ( Skr. n ) ohanged to n in Gujarati ] 

a fly-brush 
'n*K» a lotus. 

TOTTt a bee. 

qrroit, Tnrort, &o., fifth, 
seventh, &o. 

delicate, tender. 
TOTf eating. 

3TTO35T myrobalans. 


The reason why I consider this as a ohange of d back to and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit H, is that 
the Gujarati changes q; to n in other cases where there is no 
question as to the or <0 being the original sound. Thus : — 


t Table 66 * q,or ^changed to H, in Gujarati 1 

G. TOTOT a door, H. foeig, M.V.Mrg, Pr. gran 1 , Skr. q.MId. 
G. i^NUT blackwood, M. Iftgrar, Pr. iftqra, Skr. I'qrara. 

G. <TOT$ to attain, M. graft, Pr. ira, Skr. srra. 

G. W in Jffaror running, Skr. TOd. . 
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Whetfe in Marathi we have % or the Gujarati has in some 
cases g, as in G. 99 ft 4 a blow, ’ M. gdh, G. TO 4 a place of resi- 
dence M. TO, derived in some way from Skr. TOR. 

There are traoes of this change in some of the other dialects too 
[ Table 66 A. : 9 for ] 

8. P. fltro, B. corresponding to M. H. 

Pr. ftmgfir, Skr. 4 solicitation ’ ; B. enftfciT, Pr. Skr. TOFT 
' a tortoise ’ ; H. *TOTT, Skr. tftar 4 a fisherman ‘ ; old M. ART, G. TO 1 , 
Skr. enrf 4 news B. gir, H, $ g [ ur ], Skr. 4 to wipe away 

This phenomenon of the change of stto H . the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Prakrits. Of the 
words so ohanged the Gujarati has preserved TOTf 4 a dream,' 
the Prakrit form being t%ifror or gnmr, and some of the others, fflir 
4 kind of tree This last is JUT in Sanskrit ; but probably there 
was an intermediate form Hr?. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus r- 


[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 


M. learn, 

Pr. <%TO, 

H. Tftrr. 

M. ufo beggary, 

Pr. fTOTTF, 

H. dTO, S. dbg. 

M. g«fsvt to dry, 

Pr. S^orSTO, H. gjBRT, S. 9TO. 

M. hunger, 

Pr. 

H. W, S. 9W. 

M. to hand, 

Pr. TO, 

H. TO- 

M. g# elephant, 

Pr. grsft, 

H. juft. 

G. dhit afraid, 

Pr. drgt or dtaft, M. TO9T. 

G, greatness. 

* Pr. *f , 

H.TOlt. 

G. TOgnf to spoil, 

Pr. I'Sfcre - , 

M. (TOstf. 

B. a book, 

Pr. qrt^THT, 

H. M. qtuft. 

B. qr to learn, 

Pr. qg, 

H. M„ &o. qg.3 

B. TO to grow. 

Pr. af , 

M. TO-[ot], H. TO-TO-Crt]. 

B. TO to surround, 

PrTO, . 

M.TO-[tf],H.fc-p!T],&o. 

B. TOT stone. 

Pr. 'TOT, 

M. TOTT, H. *TOT or *TOT. 

B. fir back, 

Pr. or f5, 

H. M. TO. 

B. TTO wish, 

Pr. TOT, 

s. p. W. 
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« B. fJB (in fJBPT) to dry, Pr. ror or SW, H. BfaT. 

B. BIB ( in ) to take out, Pr. Bg, H. M. &c. Bl*. 

B. SfT a pond, Pr. mtfiufl . 

And in suoh forms as ‘ worn * from Pr. qftgm, Bifa ' for 
bathing ’ from Pr. sgT, or sifT and Blf*T ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. fafa, 
the aspirate g is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those whioh are softened are 
aspir&tes ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi far andgw. The aspirates are preserved when occur- 
ring singly, whioh is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

a 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit ? invariably to B. 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus 

l Table 68 : Skr. or Frk. B reduced to B in Marathi ] 

Skr. fgj sugarcane, Pr. TSfj, M. 37B. The H. has fa or 3TB. 

Skr. BFBT fish, Pr. H. BIB, M. WI'HI. 

Skr. a calf, Pr. g^B, H. gTB, M. in 

Skr. gffar a knife, Pr. H. ^fr, M. sift. * 

Skr. UTfasT a fly, Pr. H.-nT#, M. BTfa. 

Skr. g^B to ask, Pr. H. SBBr, M. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. H. B|pn, M. bibb. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. £1%, M. fiB. The H. has 

Skr. fa‘a field, Pr. fa, M. fa. But H. has fa. 

Skr. fprto touoh, Pr. fp, H. f-[*TT], M. rfa-fof]. 

Skr. BIST shade, Pr.'BPB, H. Bis, M. Bfar-[#]. 

Skr. sfaa bunch, Pr. bNb, H. STfaT, M. far. 

* 

Skr. farf lap, Pr.'fasBf, M. afafa. 

Skr. BTBfa’a she-goat, Pr. Blfar or Blfa H. %fr, M. far. 

Skr. (far worn'out, wasted, Pr. fas, M. fag-lit], 

Skr. a festival, Pr. B*l, M. BB. 
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Acoording to a general rule in Marathi, fl^is changed toy 
when followed by the palatal vowel f or This change of yto ^ 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the faot that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predileotion for the dento-palatals, 
W, v, W, ir, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all oaset 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by f, or 
The Sanskrit therefore becoming the dento-palatal y passes 
into g. which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are spFrar for gvgitand 375aft for 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped whioh the vernaculars have inhe* 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further ohanges they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial f ( whioh is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali) 
to be an instance of the process. • 

[ Table 69 : Uninitial W. dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. ] 

B. H. f^UT, S. text lamp, Pr. Skr. tfw:, M. %r. 

H. 5flTr, S. Jfait new, Pr. M. «rar. 

H. 3ft, S. 3ftr life, Pr. sftaft, Skr. sfrt: , M. aft*. 

H. S. *nf, B. JTn^ a barber, Pr. snftar or*?Tl?aT, Skr. srrfShr.M. sgrft. 

H. glSOT, S. a tortoise, Pr. 8kr, SJSgW-’, M. gfaw. 

H. f -[sit], S. f$3T-[ US ], B. 3t( 3tUT s. ) to touch, Pr. T§V or 
Skr. fgv, M. ^nr-[ft]. 

H. vr-l*u], S. «TTf-[q£], Pr. «nv, Skr. m, M. «rnr-[ot]. 

H. faw, S. fit for ^ait, B. p a well, Pr. faraft, Skr. fTO, 
G. fit. 

H. i*Tg=*it3ff5, B. *fbngr a cowherd, Pr. *hW3T, Skr. 

M. *frrar. 

H. S. ftflT marriage, Skr. for*. 

• H. TST-Orc), s. «w-w, B. WT 3 Tf-[wr] to send, Pr. qgw, Skr. JRgW, 
M. 

H. w-[*lt], S. to heat, Pr. IfTW, Skr. APT, M. KTV-[ft]. 
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* H. fWT, B. nRh door, Pr. 5*TT or JR?, Skr. gif- 

B. gf two, Pr. Skr. tfr. 

B. to nine, Skr. to, M. to, H. -ft. 

B. ^mreST moss, Skr. H. klMId. 

The w. of the Causal Terminations in the vernaculars. 

This elision of 3. appears also in the Hindi causal forms suoh 
as TORT, R?JRT, 5T«JMT, in which the an only of the Prakrit or Ma- 
rathi termination TOT or TO is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of ail. 

The Sindhi causal termination is TOF as in TOTTOS ' to cause to 
do, *'TOTF<Q * to cause to increase. ’ The sr here as well as in some 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the N which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped N, and is, 
as shown before, changed to in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this <T. The termination 3ITF 
appears sometimes in its more original form of TOT as in TOTTOI 
‘to cause to take. ’ 

The Bengali too forms its causal by adding TOT as in TOlfTHfr 
‘ is oausing to be held ', but the ? here'seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive .form the verbs take, as in 
‘ is holding ’, so that the 9 is here dropped and the vowel 
3T combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan 9 is very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
TO, as in TON ‘ cause to do, ’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 
TOTf-[qi]. 

[ Table 69 A : N.of V dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are ;instances also in whioh the 91 resulting from g is 
elided * — • 

H. qjafa ‘ a boy, ’ * a prince, ' Pr. Skr. ; NPTT * left-hand- 
side, Pr. NRT3T, Skr. NfTO?; ‘ smoke, ' Pr. TOT3T, Skr. TOR? ; 3WRf 
* to rinse the »mouth, ’ Pr. Skr. ; fTOTNT or TORT ‘ to mock, ’ 
Skr. ftTON ; 3jf * ground, ’ Skr. Vjft. 
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There are traoes of this ohange in other dialeots too, as in tile 
Oriya *t for RTR ' left, ’ Gujarati uw = Rjf , S. gf ,- Skr. and 
the Marathi gf and the termination $ of the locative, which is 
to be traced to the Pr. f*R, Skr. %TR. In all these instances 
may regard R as directly elided, and not the R resulting from it. 
Hemacandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in whioh the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the g. Thus : — , 

[ Table 70 : Vernaoular Rfor Skr. IT ] 

Skr. HW face, Pr. HIT, H. gg, S. Sf, G. wftt ; M. RR&, P. Sfcrfc 
( with the suffix ? ) in front, H. RftTT ; H. Rffr, G. RTtJ-Rt, M. RRtT 
(with the suffix T ) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. R?T nail, Pr. Rf, H. R?, S. Rf , P. Rjf. 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. H. f%5?r or S. 

P.drcrr. 

Skr. R?ft a female companion, Pr, r€t, G. Rtf', H. S. P. 

M. B.O. R*. 

Skr. ftft? to write, Pr. f&S, M. 

Skr. a lock of hair or Pr. IRfrfvgw, M. $r^T. 

Skr. UtfR? agreeable, Pr. RgR?, H. RTUT. 

Skr. 3R%R hunt, Pr. arftg ( ? ), H. aft?. 

[ Table 71 s Verna. Rjor Skr.R J 

Skr. rain, Pr. Srf, G. H. iff, S. . 

Skr. ^3TR,to praise, Pr. R5TTS, H. RRg-(RT). 

Skr. RlfUR? a guest, Pr. M. RlfRT, H. RTfRI. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word RT, 
some of whioh at least are modern, as — 

H. 3ft? house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. RTfRT or RftV?> 
Skr. grf&W . 

H.«fft?, G. <ftu? a woman’s father’s house, Pr. fttR? or ftfgT, 
Skr. . 

M. flft?, G. a woman’s mother’s house, Pr! RftR? or Hftf?, 
Skr.RRfVf, 
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; G. itfalT, M. tmr, H. *4?mT a cellar, Skr. 

G. M. H. fafTT an idol-chamber, Skr.. ^TOf- 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr. *T J 
0 Skr. mvr a lord, Pr. jttf, old M. & H. HTf, 

Skr. a pair, Pr. M. H§ui. 

Skr. TO to ohurn, Pr. tt?, H. JTf-faT]. 

Skr. TOfaOT a churning vessel, Pr. JTSfcRTT, H. r wgpf f. 

Skr. qfaq» a traveller, Pr. qftsr, M. G, q£f. 

Skr. flattened rice, Pr. ®pr ( ? ), M. qfa, S.qfjr. 

Skr. broad, Pr. 5f^-[ Ap. s ], G. vrsoj. 

Skr. TO to tell, Pr. TO, H. G. S. P. B. O. TO-[5TT-t- , S, &c. ]. 

Skr. TOTTO or TOTfa^FT a story, Pr. TOTTO or H. TOT*ft» 

M. G. TOToft, S. Qig p ift , B. qjiftift. 

[ Table 73 •* Vernacular f for Skr. U ] 

Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. O. arfaTT, G.%fft. 

Skr. curds, Pr. H. M. G. P. O. S. ffif. 

Skr. »rg honey, Pr. TTsf, O. B. tTf, M. *rfa. 

Skr. honest, good, Pr. BTf , H. M. *ner, 

Skr. TO a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. q*, O. faf or$l. 
Skr. qfrarr dressing, Pr. qffar, H. qf^T-fsrr], G. %g*-[f], S. 

P. <ritr-[®rr] by the consonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74 • Vernacular ? for Skr. *r ] 

Skr. TOT or TOTrT light, dawn, Pr. q$r, qiT3T, <TfT^, H. qg or qif , 
G. qfa, M. q^ra - . The S. fairs' must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions fa and $ we have H. faSR morning, 
S. qvr light, &c. 

Skr. ?pr to become, to adorn, Pr. TO, H. #y-[snr'], S. 

Skr. prosperity, good fortune, Pr. H. or^lHT. 

l 

Similarly, H. qf^-cTR * recognize ’ is from Skr. TOrfasTHT, the 
consonants interchanging places ; G. towi or TO%T ‘ dear ' from 
Skr.q$*r j * easy ’ from gro ; to‘ distribute or ’ divide’ 
from fa*rsr, &o. 

67 [ R. G. Bheaderkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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The existence of many such words as M. H. P. 3TOT ' injury,/ 
H. P. *rnr ‘ a good man, ’ M. G. H. P. APT ‘ honey H. G. 3W 
‘ to write, ' M. G. H. * nail, * S. 1 in the morning ' shows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtime 
oeased to have recourse to this process of dropping the nrattf 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, 6Uoh as S. ftft? ‘ dawn, ’ H. G. Hi? ' middle ’ from *nw 
and nw, and some of the compounds of nr noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. • 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi- 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the oourse of lingual development ; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants fronq their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest. 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, exoept 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws ; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro- 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu- 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following : — 

[ Table 75 : Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. sfS^T, &c. as in table 8. 

Skr. to fall, Pr. M. G. H. T^-pfr-g-srr]. 

Skr. ?Nr to bite, Pr. 3W, M. H. P. G. From this 

H. E. G. 3W, 0. 3T3TT3T a mosquito, Skr. sfcr. 
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11 Skr. tfor to stick, Pr. ( past part. ), M. G. 37-[$-£]. * 

Skr. 313 to decay, Pr. 99, M. H. G. 99-[$-HT-£]- 

Skr. 3 ter a swing, Pr. 3t9T, H. ffar masc. From this are de- 
e rived M. H. 3 ic>Ml, G. to swing, M. nap, G.3t35T 

nodding, M. G. H. P. 0. it^r a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. 309 a stick, Pr. 9*9, H. 9T9 or 9T9T, P. 99T, G. M. ( dial. ) 
9I7t, H. G. 9T^. M. has 3T9T and 3T^T. 

Skr. 33 to burn, Pr. 93, H. 9f33T to be spiteful, malicious, 
H. P. 9T3 malice. 

Skr. Pr. i%i§9, M. 93off, &c., as in Table 29. 

Skr. 3*9 hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. 9*9, M. 

Skr. 3133 longing, Pr. 3t39, M. 3telo6i. 

There are many later instances of this change • 

[ Table 76 •• The same as No. 75 = Later Instances ] 

M. S. am-tfyoi], H. ?T99T, B. ZTH9T, O. TrftrUT to stretch, Skr. 33. 

M. teo&T, G. teofft a mark on the forehead, Skr. f?t97. 

H. M. 1*37#, G. S. a small mark on the forehead, 
a spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. ?(5f, H. 3T# a kind of cymbal, from Skr. 3T9 measured 
or beaten time. M. ZTo5T, G. iiq^ the roof of the mouth, Skr. BIJ. 

H. P. 9T9-3I9T-9T#, S. 9Tft-3rer, G. 9nft, B. O. 9T9, M. 9TS& 
a branoh or bough, Skr. 39. 

M. 73$ &o. as in p. 440. 

The Sindhihas the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77 •’ the same as Ha 76 1 

8, tit satisfied, Skr. S9-M- 

S. %Wt orooked, H. P. iwt, Ml &9T, M. [ dial. ] fNt, Skr. fifefo 

S. $t, A. & handless, M. after, Skr. W9 with the suffix 3, 

Fjr. teanfr ( ? ). t 

S. 91%15 the south, H, fftrr.Skr. 
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S. 2 J a tooth, H. M. ?ra, Skr. 

S. pity, M. H. Skr. ^TT. 

S. to show, H. ^pit, Skr. 3 ^PT, 

S^.fr? ten, H. 3 W, M. TP, Skr. TP- 

STEFR or a grinder, H. 2 R, M. TR> Skr. ^T. 

S.’TV TT a lamp, H. f%^rr, M. rtrT, Skr. efta-fop]. 

S. f%3P5 to give, H. M. Skr. TH- 

S. H. P. <ife impudent, M. vfrr, Skr. W. 

S. see, H. f%PP, M. fr^rof to appear, Skr. fPT. 

S. i§ 2 t seen, H. P. G. fr 2 T, Skr. fiff. 

0. STfm, B. ¥TpT to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though tfiey have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining^. 

[ Table 78 ‘ Dentals adjoining ^changed to cerebral mute 1 

'R for Pr. <TI%, Skr. srfit, in the words given in Table 52, and 
(WST, 3 ^, and PIT in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. 3 T*[ 6 t-f-*T-nj-frT]. B. 0. sfar, Pr. €T, Skr. TTfear. 

H. STbt or SR, C. ir or gpit, S. Skr. spi a kind of grass, 

but P. 

H. or wt€t, &o., as in Table 4. 

H. T, 5RT, M. S. Tg, &c., as in Table 4. 

H. %42, Skr. a pilot. 

H. M. 32dt, G. 22 tjj, S. a cosmetic, Skr. sf&T. 

. H. 2RPTT or 2TTPTT, M. 24jdr, O. 2Tf%4T, Skr. ST? to watoh, to look 
out for. G. B. S. have 2 for 2 . 

H, M. 44141, S. G. <RT 2 t a narrative, Skr. SRI^-fc:]. 
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Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others • mSm 
[ Table 79 : the same change in Sindhi j 
35 a son, Skr. 39 , M. 3?. 

thirst, Skr. P. 1$5T. 

Ah? sleep, Skr. I%T, H. 

CTTr copper, Skr. rTW, H. fri^, &o. 

Uninitial 3 is changed to mjn the Prakrits invariably, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial ^ remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly &E, in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

[Table 80 •• Initial ^ unchanged in the Vernaculars 1 
M. &c., as in Table 64. P. as in Table 24. 

H. S. Hi?, &c., as in Table 69. M. •ffar, H. #?, S. fSfcf sleep, 
M..SPTT, H. fpJT, S. siaft, Skr. t%T. 

as in Table 69. P. H. *t*ar, G. ata* an 

H. P. as in p. 429. invitation, Skr. 

H. Jfg, &c. , as in Table 70. M. sufr?, P. aWW, S. %*, H. 

P. as in Table 16. or B. or atrfT, Skr. 

H. sfoft as in Table 17. spfFf husband’s sister, &c. 

[Table 81 s Medial 3 changed to Wj 
M. wrcsr, G. mm, S. muf, P. 1 W, skr. a man. 

M. S. T%m, P. %VTT, Skr. or appearing; and 
all other infinitives in of sr-WT. 

M. WW, : G. 3M, S. 5T®fr, P. sum-, Skr. 3H-[9> :] a person. 

M. G. S. Skr. ^nf^r a story. 

M. G. S. P. <nvft, Skr. qnfiv water. 

M. G. S. P. 5TIW [ot^-qr-on ], Skr. WTSff to know. 

M. G. ?tWT, P. sftor, Skr. W- 5* who ? 

M. uftw, G. bsr, S. ^S, P. Star, Skr. ’rfoft sister. 

M. SfSw, G. TOW, S, *3*, P. SOT-*, Skr. hard. 

P. S. G. 5nJT-[jirr-gi-t], Skr. rn (causal) to give birth to, 

, *° Produce. 
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« 

G. 5W, S. P. gjpr, M, ( in $%ftor), Skr. <Ror salt. 

P. M. G.anw, S. <rnr, Pr. 3Rnor, Skr. HTfHR one's self. 

M. G. S. P. Ror-[ot-£-®-oiT], Skr. ?Rto stretch or pull. 

M. Hofo &o„ as above. 

there are a few instances in which we have the original 3 in 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. HH, S. Hg, Skr. H*P ‘mind’, G. 
f($ ‘promise’, for Skr. srr, and G. sR as above. But the general 
•’ rule seems td be that these four dialects have a medial g in the 
: plaoe of the double or. of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
oonjunot of whioh g is a member. Thus : — 

[ Table 82 : Prk. or ohanged to g in the vernaculars ] 

Skr. arroor, Pr. four, m. G. *R wilderness. 

Skr. spu?, Pr. osonr, M. G. e&R, P. ORT, S. 0 »g ear. 

Skr. P. qour, M. G. OR, P. OOIT. S. og a leaf. 

Skr. ofhtf ( ), Pr. ^oor, M. G. S. 5 prr old. 

Skr. Pr. ftooR, M. G>f|jR,-(ot-t) to solicit. 

Skr. M. G. foiift, S. foRtft, P. ffRtT solicitation. 

Skr. H^TT, Pr. srroorr, G. HR, P. *R mark, sign. 

, Skr. 3RRRT, Pr. sroOfqrTf, P. sffR a bridal procession 5 also, 
a R3T, Skr. HR, Pr. H3R. 

Skr. g^fMhr, Pr. RoofR$3T, G. 5Rtf, P. sdrar, M. RRt, S. smut, 
the Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr. hr, Pr. Hoot, M. G. HR-[ 6 t-g], S. *Roj, P. hopot to think, 
. to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan or Mabarastra pronounce 
the g as oi.; and the ordinary TR, ojr, OR, fMG, &c., of that dialect 
become in their mouths hot, $tot, Otor, fvotffr, &c. They have, 
therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the g as or throughout. On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Konkani population preserve the Paisacl 
peculiarty of reducing or. in all cases to g and pronounce orft, 
onfit, #or, &c., as onfr, onft, OrtH, &c., and this peculiarity we find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali. Thus the 
.words with a or in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi s— ; 
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i ^1^T| m4l| 3TFPTT , ^*T| ®il^*i| or ^^ITi 

Or ) 3RRT, cl*i*ii Or flM^lj or , lH^'l . 

, And such of these words as are in use in the Bengali have 
the following .• — 

* nFJ3T, VR, 1‘Mji'fl, 3RR, ^R, srfS'T or #R, 3RH, $|UT, 3i|<Ht, 

2fR*fT, 

, Other words, in some of which even in Sanskrit a <H appears, 
are. in the Hindi and Bengali thus :— 

[ Table 83 : Original ^preserved ] 

Skr. snsnu, H. grgsT or m^R, B. stir, but S. sm*^, a Brahman. 
Skr. 3pr in H. ^-[srrj, B. g*-[>], S. wnr-[^] to hear. 

. Skr. ^%nr, H. A.. zr&r, right hand. 

Skr. !TS<»r (?), H, B. *T5HT, S. upTt, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. e»RT-[ e»: ], H. <FR or «FRT, B. eiRf, S. nPTOft blind of one eye. 

Still undoes appear in Bengali books in a few words such as 
(PTO ‘ear’, 3frT, ‘salt’, &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
absent 

In the principal Prakrit and the SaurasenI, all the Sanskrit 
Bibilants are reduced to w. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal and the cerebral v, which in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental ^ instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this when followed by the palatal 
vowel or semi-vowel ?, tr, or o, is transformed into the palalal Sf. 
The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 
these points. Thus •• — 

_! Table 84 A= Skr. 5^ or f ohanged tonkin the Vernaculars ] 

Table 2. M. H. P. T^r, S. %r, Skr. ; H. f%UTT, Skr. 

G. H. tf*T, P. ffa, S. T§f, Skr. spp ; H. P. <%*, Ski. ; M. qR*. 

H. <rrt, Skr.,mre*;. 

Table 5. M. G. H., &o. qfe, &c., Skr. 

; Tables 11 & 8. G. wort, M. H. *nqjr, B. rrngR, Skr. Ugui. 
Table 14. M. H. tftr, Skr. ^f^T; M. fa, H. $Nr, G. fa, 
Skr. Rfcfr- 
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Table '24. H. Sm*r, M. Skr. 5lTOT^r ; Table 34. H. S. 

Skr. »r*r. 

Table 47. H. P. «TTfar, G. Skr. ; Table 46. H. 66li 
M. P. , Skr. 

< 

: Table 36. H. 31CT, P. M. KToST, Skr. WT5W? ; Table 63. M. fttan. 
H. P. emrar, &c., Skr. ? M. ftvMr, &o., Skr. ftsnw. 

Table 69. H. or %f*T, &o., Skr. $rw ; Table 73. H. , 
S. Qf. Skr. ip* ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. sfar, Skr. afcr ; H. 5*, S. sw, 
Skr. 5 Jot as above. &o. , 

H. ffWt, M. f^rcraT, G. f^RTO, Skr. film Table 65. 

Other instances are s— 

[ Table 84 B ; The same : si^or * changed to R.in the Vernaculars ] 
M. ^TTck, H. m&, Skr. 5IT55T * a school ’ or * an establishment. * 

M. OF&, H. w ; Skr. * a dart \ 

M. G. m ^aT l. H. Rte#, ‘ a chain ’, Skr. 5jf*JT. 

M. H. »**r, Skr. ‘ dry ’. 

H. *far, Skr. f^T * to learn \ 

H. <far, Skr. * to grind ’ . 

H. M. G. *!Rr, Skr. R7?T 4 destruction *. 

S. cm, Skr. P'f 4 to rain *. 

H. P. S. %er.‘ a bed,' Skr, 

[ Table 84 C • The Same : More Modern Instances J 

Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in whioh they were treated 
in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit 5^ and ^ are reduoed to as in the 
H. er&siT 4 to thirst, ’ Skr. ‘ ; <rfor 4 entrance, ’ Skr. * a 

hatchet’, Skr. ‘lord of the night/ ‘the moon/ Skr. (ShflT- 
qft; S. 4 race, ’ 4 descent, ’ Skr. ■, 4 to rain, ’ Skr. 

‘to subdue, ’Skr. ; P. 4 sorrow, ’ Skr. 

«TTT 'quietness/ Skr. STTT^T; ‘God/ Skr. H. ^r, G. TOT 

‘ a year, ’ Skr, a’?; G. VTOf 4 to rain, ’ Skr. &c. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestors 
of pronouncing Sanskrit *>nd s^as 
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• Of the words given above, the *fr*T, %*m, *ftur and of the 
Hindi become film, ($ra> and in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have^TW* cowdung ’ 
Skr. yiem ; $m? ' a tree, ’ Skr. ifnr ; ^TVT3S * moss, ’ Skr. I'Wt'a 
l&dder, ’ Skr. Sift, &c. Even the original ^ of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as Sounder those conditions, as 
'red lead, * Skr. ‘to sew, ’ Skr. %*; flratfr 

'mother's sister, ' Skr. &o. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided ; and we have thus film ‘ a horn, ’ ' to learn’ to 

sew, ’ ‘ blackwood, ’ Skr. fiNnr, $T3T, Skr. smrr &o. But we 

have also such words as fiM4 * sprinkling, ’ Skr. fijw, ‘ to 

boil, ' fmfir ‘ ladder, ’ &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 
to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by suoh 
forms as ^ for ^ ‘ what ? ’ , ' do, ' &c„ and in some provinces 

it is freely used for *Tjn many words. 

The Bengali firms of such of the above words as are used in 
tike language have «f.for the Hindi *£, as * — 

[ Table 85 : Bengali St. for Hindi ^ ] 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 

stfiset 

*W*rf to dry. 

f^nriTT a jackal. 


to hear. 

the silk cotton tree. 


to sleep. 

* r 

why, sm trunk of an 


WT near. 


elephant. 

f$mr 

#«r a horn. 


blackwood. 

srh{T 

a mosquito. 

a dart. 

wfor 

a buffalo. 

f^rr^Ti 

Jif afire-match. 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many words, 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
whioh contain Wjn them. The object of the authors in these oases 
is to give the borrect Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre- 
sent the oorrect Bengali pronunciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanskrit 
for a long time t% arrive at the clear conviction that his voeal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation ofw.or f , but only of •£. 

18 ( R. G. Bhaadarkar’a Works, Vel. 1V.J 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit becomes 5T, in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the M&gadhI, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. s 

[ Table 85 A : 3T S ohanged to if in the V ernaculars J 

3^ has a tendency to pass off into if as we observed in going 
over the Pali. For the Pali 3^ from the Skr. 3F3FI ‘ cowdung,’ 
we have in S.., 3Tt»T in G., from another form of the 
word ; and for the Pali 37V, Skr. 3 TTV ‘ the young of an elephant,’ 
we have 3TVT in H. M. &o., the Pr. form being 3TV. For the Skr. 
$TV the G. has tfgt, and ifjfr ‘last, ' ‘end,’ with the suffixes 
Z, Z and ^ ; for Skr. 31W ‘ rind ’, H. has 3?fr, for Skr. 3M ‘ hemp ’, 
O. has 30T ; for ‘oarpenter,’ which is TJUTC in the other 

dialects and must have been pronounced UHTT by the Bengalis, 
the B. has ffgIT and 0. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B * V changed to ^ in Hindi ] 

In Hindi Skr. V. is often pronounced as w as 1 in UTO' for UTV, 
'spoken dialect VSSTV for S5V, ^ for vv, for TO, &c. This is to 
be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyamdina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the V occurring in 
their books throu ghout as *3 . But other directs also have a few 
instances of this change, as TV7V P. M. G., if^ S. for Skr. i%T. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following 

[ Table 86 •• Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. VHTT, M. G. Skr. VfRT a Jacktree. The H. has also 
but more commonly <W^T. 

M. fJnr, H. f^r, P. Skr. f^ET edible lotus root. S. 

has T%. 

Pr. G. H. P. Skr. 3tff%rr cough, 

There are a good many modern instances:— 

[ Table 87 » Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars J 

M. G. H. qrwr, Skr. HT3J an axe, • 
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• M. G. qrtar, H. P. qnvr-qntf-qrNft, S *n&-«in<V, 

B. <fitar-qrWt, Skr. gng a noose. 

M. ftupnfr, G. fnwf, H. MiTRr, S. ftan^y, P. flu re mr , Skr. 
f^rfg accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with ftmr?. 

G. H. Skr. *wiii to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. H, ^Rg, or *frf, P. Skr. *fbs?T wheat. M. has *r£. 

M. G. O. sre, P. 5f-5^T, S. SF-SST, H. B. ?T¥-S^, Pr. 

Skr. eaf^r bone. 

B. gif knee, H. ftgsr, by interchange of places, Skr. aisfisa;, 

Pr. ajtfhr? 

P. *rnr, B. O. aarr, Pr. Skr. «rT®T vapour. 

M, ^Nr a bunoh, Skr. ajvgr. 

P. we, S. arf all, Pr. Skr. anf . 

M. safe, well, Skr. ^r*r. 

H. P. M. ^rar garb, Pr. %ar, Skr. %5g. 

M. chuff, H. ajar-ig^T, P. p-pit, G. B. aj^ 

Skr. far ; S. has fg-fgT. 

[ Table 86 A s Aspiration transferred ] 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. Skr. sr^fft, we have the M. fS'in which the 
* combines with and the M. dial. in which it combines with 
g. In the same manner the Skr. ITT ' sheep ’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhramsa suffix W or gar, wargy or JlgfT, which in M. 
and G. assumes the form of JTgT and ihsT, the f combining with 
and in H. and P., of aigr, in which the g being combined with the 
preceding destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. has itgr 
also, and G. argT, and B. and O. as well as argT. By a similar 
absorption of the g, sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusvara, we have H. P. arg ( masc. araTT ), G. w, B. aifgr, from 
Skr. arfggt ‘ a feamale buffalo, ’ and G* M. arey from Pr. ftaar, Skr. fnsr 
with the suffix 5J, through an intermediate form fagH or Irgar. 
We have a more anoient instance of the process in the Pr. tftrr 
for Skr. ai'W, thnough the intermediate form ajaga 1 , which has been 
preserved by the G. in aataraf ‘to remember ’ or ‘remind,' 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
the vernaoulars t— 

[ Table 88 •• Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. |?*3T humpbacked, Pr. igssft, M. 5 but P. eFlST, H. ^nr, 
B. ^Tt, O. jvrT, S. M. fSST also. 

Skr. eftcTO: a nail, Pr. ^J3Tt, M. %o 5 T, G. fitoST, B. O. or 
flrar , the rest 

Skr. potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. W'm, M.^TVT, H- P.flRT, 

O. HW, B. aiw. 

Later instances are : — 

P. «S]fr, S. *ST a well, Skr. ?jqqr:, 

P. fjprr to touch, H. f5ST, Skr. f$q. 

M. UTHT, P. H. *jmr, Skr. 

G. lap, Skr. ?$TS. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the oonsonanta con- 
tained in a word interchange places we have : — ( 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 

VW ‘slow’ in M., Pr. and Skr. tfhjST in H. and P. and 

19 and gotftf in G. 

M. qw 'daughter-in-law,' Pr. gv?T, Skr. ^qT. 

M. Asrs ‘forehead,’ Pr. <ner< 7 , Skr. 55<!TS, &c. 

There are a good many more modern instances : — 

H. qfclTSRT to recognize, Pr. qsfftuuoi, Skr. m*rf^lT-(3TT)iT, 

P. WWBI. 

H. qftTHT to dress, Pr, q%m, Skr. qf^TR ; P. qd^i^HT to causa 
to dress. In both.the last two syllables are assimilated and wa 
have qftaiT also ; G. by the loss of 5 . 

G. VSTij beloved, Pr. Skr. VfJH. 
easy, Pr. Skr, 

Awl 41 a oat, Skr. ftsre ; sviiijqnTSJ topsy-turvy, the M. form 
being TOdimya, Pr. qf 5 ?tf- 3 , Skr. sq*fca qW. 

M. or $q# tail, G. having T&f or gprr, Skr. 3 *^. with the 
suffix S, the 55^ being changed to St, by the usual M rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal 
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* M. little, Pr. t}w, Skr, uftu, with the suffix u. 

8 . 5 % a bunoh of flowers, Skr. ; iffBUT loose, Pr. 

Skr.fijtW. 

t H. M. &o„ from Skr. ftsu as in Table 75. 

Treatment of Skr. conjuncts in the Vernaculars. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali 
And first I will give a few instances of those in whioh the seoond 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[Table 90 : Seoond Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled] 
Skr. mf act, business, Pr. qnqr, P. u*u, S. uu, H. G. M. O. CTT. 
Skr. vti heat of the sun, Pr. UR, H. UTU; M. G. B. O. UTU in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. Wl? skin, leather, Pr. UR, P. ur, S. Rj, H. G. B. UR, 
0. uu, M. urn in/urn*. 

Skr. UT$, Pr. uuf, S. qn^, M. G. H. P. uru. The M. has, how- 
ever, the dento-palatal u here. 

Skr. mft ear, Pr. uour, P. uu, S. ug,H. G. M. B. O. UR. 

Skr. qu a leaf, Pr. qnu, P. qur ( of a book ), S. q^, H. G. M. qR, 

G. qTt ( of a book ), P. S. 0. qR in the sense of ‘ betel leaf. ’ 

Skr. to solioit, supplicate, Pr. fqwiR, H.G. M. fqsR-Cur-j-ift]; 

H. also 

Skr. VTfft a queen, Pr. urofr ( ? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. Rift, H. U*ft. 
Skr. UUT a signal, Pr. UVR, P. uu, H- G v UR; H.%u also. 

Skr. the sacred thread, Pr. smutufar (?), H. P. U^3T, 

S. uuut, G. M. an*#. 

Skr. to make over, Pr. UR, G. UR-[ $]. 

Skr. UlR to consign, deliver, Pr. UUR, H. P. S. #T-[UT*UT-u], 
M. G. uta-L*^ ]• 

Skr. U$ a serpent, Pr. UR, P.UR, S. uj, H. G. M. B. O. UR. 

Skr. 5 U sacred grass, Pr. ?R, S. u$, H. ur or UR, G. UR-or 
UFUt. , 

Skr. UR sound, call, Pr. Uf, P.UU ( subs. &>erb ), H. M.G.UT^. 
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Ski. *|r a frog, Pr. TFT, P. H. G. gijr, S. « 

Skr. WW boiled rioe, Pr. >m, P. WW, S. Wf, H. M. G. B. 0. WIW. 

Skr. TfT red, Pr. TW, P. TWT, S. WTt, H. G. TTWT, M. TRTT in TTWT*fT 
a red sour fruit of a certain tree. « 

Skr. fW slept, Pr. gw, P. fWT, S. G. W?it. 

Skr. mud, Pr. $g*T, H. wnft or Twgr, G. wrgw. 

Skr. ?n£ to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. ?TW, P. flTMI, S. 

M. 0. £T1%WT, H. G. mw-[nT-f ]. 

The following are instances in which though the second 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it : — • 

[ Table 91 : Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunct ] 

(a) Conjuncts of a sibilant and a mute. 

Skr. SWT hand, Pr. g?W, P. gwi, S. gg, H. G. gTO, M. B. O. gTW. 

Skr. ffe fist, Pr. ff%, P. ff, S. fit, H. G. f£-f& M.ff, O. fft, 
B.wer. 

Skr. TWIT stone, Pr. T?WT, P. TWIT, S. tww, H. G. twit or TTWT, 
M. TTWT, B. TTOT or TTfTT, O. TWT. 

Skr. gw back, Pr. T$-fTg-T§, vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. TTWTTW sending, Pr. Tgiror, S. Tgf, H. T3TWT, Braj Tfpft, 
M. TTSTW, B. TTflgTT. 

Skr. fWTT a kind of grass, Pr. WPWT, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. WWTW head, Pr. frWW, P. WWIT, S. WWt, H. M. B. WTWT, G. 
uni, M. WIW, O. WWT. 

Skr. 5WTW a book, Pr. TTfWW, P. H. M. &c. as in Table 5. 

Skr. WTI^W sat, Pr. wwgg, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. ^1% or ff sight or seen, Pr. or ftg, P. ftgr-ftg, and 
the rest as in Table 2. n 

Skr. wwr hot, Pr. wug, G. , M. 3TT : M. G. S. g*g as in W*gTST* 
wHt-for W^TTsToTthe hot season. 

Skr. tsit to bathe, Pr. egT or WgT, P. H. M. G. 5gr-[wWT-TT-W-^] ; 
P. H. Sfgr also, 
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Skr. thumb, Pr. sfcjs, P. afojy, S. sn^t, H. afajST.’G. 

M. auMiii. 

Skr. ftfN* to spread, Pr. fqfr^T, P. flwwi, S. H. G. M. 

falT-[*TT-5-®t] to be scattered. 

Skr. ^ dry, Pr. P. 5^ST, S. 5*Et. H. G. SjqT, M. W. 
B. 0. ^T. 

Skr. Wfl*r vapour, Pr. wsqr, S. H. G. ^TK, M. SHT, P. ’KTO*, 
B. 0.*nq. 

Skr. SIW shoulder, Pr. *P=q, H. M. ^T, G. ; but H. mostly 
has 4fcrr and «hrr, P. ^it. B. O. 

Skr. qsmi behind, Pr. q^5T, P. H. qfRfr, qr£, G. qT^. 

Skr. ift’qT hot season, Pr. nt§T, M. dial *fr*T. 

Skr. u«ot proper name, Pr. qnis, vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 92 the Same as in Table 91 ] 

( b ) Conjunct n of a dental and a heavy % 

Skr. Sr* trm?, Pr. P. H. S. *5, H. M. STO, G. $t^, 
B.frfqrr. 

Skr. ??q of garfift to dance, Pr. P. or mr-N], S. *qr-[ij], 
H. M. G. JTT5r-[^T-%-f], B. O. sm%*r. 

Skr. ^f* a dance. Pr. P. m<*, S. *T3, H. M. G. B. 0. HFT. 

Skr. death, Pr. ffRT, H. ifter. 

Skr. qrqftsiPT of JTfqfJlwHlRf to recognize, Pr. q^fl^Pff, H. qffc- 
«*nr, P. q®r«t, B. f%H or f%f*qT,by dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. 3?qqr of Srq-uft to be produced, Pr. Scqsr, P. S. H. M. G. q*T- 

[w-qi-siT-qti]. 

Skr. m* of nuilft to be intoxicated, Pr. JT3T, M. trnsrtft. 

Skr. ft** lightning, Pr. , M. G. tfrsr, P. fttsr, S. 

Skr. am to-day, Pr. arar, P. ar$r, S. H. M. G. B. artST, 

B. O. a*f$r. 

Skr. fa*r of faqrfft to sweat, also to boil, Pr. fosr, P. \%apqr to 
be soaked, S. H. ( causal ), M. ftrsrtt, G. %*»$, 

O. ftlQMf. 

Skr. *m*T a, barren woman, Pr. ^5flT or qq^T, P. tfgfr, S. qf|T, 
H. 0. *f*r, G. *hpr-[qfr], M. stf or qrsr, B. *i*rr. 
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Skr. %harr evening, Pr. P. S. 3grr, S. gfgft, H, gigr, M. (&, 
H. B. gfo, O. tfsr. 

Skr. fwr of f«j% to know, Pr. fsgr, P. S^Off, H. S. urfawi] ; 
B. O. gfogr, M. G. i3T-[Sr-j]. 

Skr. gsg middle, Pr. «T5*T, P. or tTF* 8 T, S. gjj, H. RtfT or W, 
M. Hnft, B. HT 5 T. 

Skr. battle, Pr. of for swift, P. spsgr, H. gptr, 
B. &3T ( in gm ), M. B-g. 

When g„ as the latter member of a conjunot is heavily , pro* 
nounced.the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is «T, eg, and «*r according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are sr, and *gr. The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars 

T Table 93 : g. as second member of a conjunct changed to ar,*g, *g, 

*g,sr,sir] 

Skr. fg abstract termination, Apabhr. % H. <TT as in l?mr old 
age, gteror fatness, S. as in grforrt humanity, from HP>f man. 

Skr. ?gg abstract termination, Pr. gsr, Apabhr. «nr, H. ggorqgf 
as in celibacy ; S. *P5 or S®it as in gT&VS womanhood, 

humanity ; M. qsr or rat as in WHHrw or gnggwr huma* 
nity 5 P. gnr as in (ftaworssr childhood, &c. 

Skr. gipr feeling of repulsion, Pr. M. ggg. 

Skr. t[Tt door, Pr. gTT or gTT, P. H. G. gTT, P. gT, S. gg, M. gTT. 

Skr. gg all, Pr. gsg, H. gg, P. gg, S. THf. G. g£ for gg. 

Skr. ggg to burn, Pr. or gg, S. ST < 5 , P. srasr-S&siT, H. SRJgf- 
SgHT, G. 3 T 55 i*g 3 t, M. 3T<afo and where g seems to be hard- 
ened, B. O. vtg - in grfgVT. 

Skr. 3*W above, erect, Pr. g*g,S. 7 >if, M. O. SW, B. 

Skr. fogt tongue, Pr. fossf, M. H. P. G. sftg, B. O. S. fog. 

Skr. vgg banner, Pr. grW •, with the suffix IT or jit, S. tft, 

p. h. &rr, m. ^gr. 

Similarly STTcgg, with the loss of the nasal sound of fg, becomes 
erase in the Prakrits and snTO in M. 0. G., sngg ip B., STtg in S. 
and eng in H. P. 
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[ Dentals changed to Palatals ] 


Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
followed by or v, probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. ‘ to 

sound ’ or ‘play on a musical instrument,’ we have P. stwaronr, 
H.usnnr, M. VFttftof, &o.; from Skr. Riff ‘sleep,’ M. ffnr ; P. H. 
‘trifling,' ‘vain’, S. 3ft3T, from very probably, Skr. <pir : M. \TRsr, 
H. fTHTr from Skr. which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of fEH^sr, though URq is usually given; 
M. H:*G. M. % If, Pr. T% % from Skr. fvt^ fu^&c. 


Skr.^RT 


M / 

{ 


[ Table 94 : ( o ) The conjunct at ( when the sibilant is pronounced 

like SL, ) and ra\ and fW J 

a moment, Pr.tqer, P. S.i%er, H. 

t%Jf, G. fqcf, M. ( dial . ) i%or a festival, 

Pr. sot, M. 1%W, M. ^ of for ifor. 

Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. graT-i**!, P. S. ^fr, 

H. $pT-fr, B. O. M. SH. 

p „ (HRS3TT, P. U^T, S. H#, H. G. HHSt. 
Skr. a fly, Pr. H B . 0 . m. hi#. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. or M. gjyr ; the 

rest or as in Table 5. 

Skr. W a bear, Pr. fy«3F, S. f%, H. G. firar, M. ft^T. 

Skr. fT$T to shave, hew, Pr. cpes 1 , P. cRirnrr, M. draft, G. drat. 


Skr. SfTsf a field, M. f$R from Pr. %tT ; the rest isR. 


Skr. «TR a calf, Pr. SRST, P. «R3T, S. ST3T, H. 3n^T, sraT, WU, G. 1®, 
*ra-[TfJ, B. Rg-[ * j, O. Rf-tfr], M. grer-l k] ; P. H. wr, S. sNT, 
B. 9raT, M. *tT-[#], &c., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal', from the same. 

Skr. a fish, Pr. rr^, P. S. Hg, H. fRT or WTO, B. 0. 
War. M. nrar. 

Skr. trip lap, Pr. H. 3 #*t, M. afatn. 

The conjunct sy sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of St/ The Sanskrit $T? is in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H. 5TCR, M. grft and mg rcft 1 
in which last qr stands for the preposition sr. is Pr. from 
whioh we have M? ‘to waste away’, and from qjfug we have 
S. H. |frf, &o. 

99 ( R. Q. BhaiMtarirar** Wocka, VoL IV. ] 
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t 

[ Table 95 : (d) Instances in which a dental is ohanged to £ 
cerebral through the influence of a previous £ ] 

Skr. «nf to increase, Pr. H. or W<W, M, VTTof, B. 
wifk^r , O. vftvr. But P. S. G. wr or wr-( unro-3 ) * 

Skr. vi to cut, Pr. p f vg^rr or vjnrr, S. V3VT. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. P. vf^, H. «w{, 0. Sgtf, 

B. srrff , S. G. w£t. 

« 

Skr. iT? to let off, to leave, Pr. iff, P. tffoil, S. H. iJTgHT, 
B. O. wftw, H. M. perhaps from the same, as also H. 

tflSHI, M. 

Skr. to cut, Fr. aq?, P. sqprr, S. S»5Sr, H. WWIT, B. G. 

frraf. M. wnf. 

Skr. 3g&T a cosmetic, Pr. S. -d<d < 5 , H, 3^TWT, M. STCST, G. 

Skr. %a?f a boatman, Pr. %Vg', H. ifcvs. ' 

Skr. *TTU a half more, Pr. H. P. B. O. tnfe, S. H. M. 

tn%\ G. rli«k. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled : — 

r Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains) 

Skr. mr-tlft] fled away, Pr. W»t-[ait ], H. W*TT, S. Wit. 

Skr. «J5T adhered Jo, connected, Pr. w»T, P. ww or W*T in WWIT, 
S. WT in WTO, H. M. G. W*T-[ w-at-S ] B. WTT, O. wfofT. 

Skr. *rcr-[^] naked, Pr. w*t-[ ait], P. H. Wtt, S. wit, G. swit, 
M. smr*[w], O. ww. 

Skr. a cord, a rope, Pr. tl%, P. H, TX$i, S. B. G. O. Wtfir, H. 
G. rfW in the sense of 'reins 

a 

Skr. »itnr fit, Pr. aitnr, P. aitn or artmt, S. aife, H. G. afin, H. M. 

■ aii*rr. 

Skr. ^<r void, empty, Pr. guar, P. spat or g«T, S. tfsr, H. «pr or 
•jsft, M. tpTT. *j»r has acquired the sense of ‘insensibility’ also. 
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«Skr, am ofTOU&rto regard, Pr. am, P. TOTTO, S. *pug, M.*G. H, 
HT5T-I ol-t-*Tr]. 

Skr. WTW«T to explain, Pr, TOW, P. er- WW T ti Pn, H, UWTHT 
explain or praise, S. TOTTOJ praise, G, TOrnnf , H. «rr<TO|ui. 

*Skr. TOTO desert, Pr. nrar, M. G. TOT, G. to, S. rftg. 

Skr. arm a tiger, Pr. P. H. B. O. unr, S. sfTf, M. G. TOT. 

Skr. anr front part, Pr. am, S. am, H. sthtt ; P. erog before, 
G, eimt, G. arms before, B. aft, O, am first of all. 

Ski *. am awheel, Pr. ^ra?. P. ! rar, S. (both) a potter’s 
wheel, H. TOa>, TOBT, in the sense of a ‘mill-stone ’, G. M. tost, B, 

am. 

Skr. TO a leaf, Pr. TO, P. to, S. 'rat a playing oard, H. tot, TOTT, 
TOT, G. TOTO, M. tot blade of a knife, M. TOTTT a oolleotion of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. TO* moon, Pr. TO*, P. 3*, S. H, G. M. B, O, H, 
also. 

Skr. as in Table 34. 

Skr .anr a cloud, Pr. aror, H. stort, M. arorej or arrow ( from 
awrfw), G. ara. 

Skr. TO5T, Pr. and other forms with 3T as in Table 93. 

Skr. TO# a side, Pr. TOT, S. TOTT, P. TORT, H. TOT, G. TO*, M. 
TOfff near, i. e. by one's side. 

When ^followed by u is changed to ?jr, this last sound prevails 
over the *, and the conjunct becomes in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change hav£ come down to the 
vernaculars r— 

[Table 97:»fis changed to j* ] 

• Skr. TOfu rotation, turn, Pr. H. TOOTj M. G. O. TO^T. 

Skr. <TTOT changed, Pr. TOf or P. H. TO, P. TOST, M.G. 

Skr. qtfjf a bedstead, Pr. V?53p, P. TOR, S. mm, H. M. G. <Rfrr, 
B. TOAfe or TOFT, O. 

The following 'are instances of other cases of the same ohange i 
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Skr. to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. JT5T, P. M. G. ngy-f MT-it-gp], 
H. S. to-[ht-<5]. 

Skr. snfa ginger, Pr. arfpr, M. arrar. H. P. B. have 3TT^T, G. an$, 
from Pr. ai^ar. % 

Skr. arrfa wet , Pr. ar^sr, ^?J9T, aff^ar, M. art#, S. 3TT5ft, H. anrar. 
H. has arr^T also from Pr. arfar. 

P. H. M. mot, G. S. M*jt, B. MTH, from Skr. MS, through the 
change of c, to 5 and of the conjunot to 

When 3J, the first sound of bt, prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of v , the conjunct beoomes =Rf . Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars * — 

[ Table 98 : $r changed to ] 

Skr. 3ST a tree, Pr. P. H. ^a«r. 

Skr. to keep, to protect, Pr. P. IWUlf, S. H. also 

W*T, M. G. TTW-[«r-f]. B. O. TTmMT. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. M. G. artoC^ acquaintance. 

Skr. to learn, Pr. TM^, P. %^dtt, S. ffanr, H. M'h'RTT, 
G. fwt M. r%POT, B. O. %%mt- 

Skr. jfisT a field, Pr. K^fT, P. yw, S.%3 or %f, H. B. O. G. 
in %ffr agriculture. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. P. ajiTO or W, 

S. 3HMT, H. SETMT, G. spr. 

Skr. hunger, Pr. ff^r, P. ?W, S. nsr, H. G. B. 

M. B. O. Mira?. 

Skr. a$n>T to anoint, an unguent, Pr. BWT, P. M-W«r butter, 
S. anoint, butter, H. ottom or JTR3M butter, B. O. imgM butter* 
MTraraT to anoint, M. Hiwur to anoint, G. MT^<U butter. 

Skr. examination, Pr. iK^Hjfr, H. P. B. O. qmjf, M. G. S. 
'TTT^. 

Skr. the eye, Pr. arffa, P. 3T5Rj* , S. 3tf§r, H. G.afa, B. 0. 

Skr. SftR milk, Pr. ifa, S. ??OM,'P, H. M. G. a dish of rioe 
and milk, O. #fr. 

Skr. Mffa* and.$T»iT as in Table 93. # 

Skr. sugar-oane, Pr. or H. 37^ or fa, P. 
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• Though according to Hemacandra and Vararuci, the of 

5%. snSt. and is changed to in the Mah£- 

rSstrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernaou* 
lars derive their forms of these words from suoh Prakrit forms 
as had ^ for the Sanskrit &£. But with the exception of 
and which are mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians waB by no means perfect. The 
Mara'thi forms of these words, however, with the exception of 3U%, 
which is unknown to the language, and of which is 
have w or 5T, which is representative of the Prakrit % and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuoi. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did ; but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ- 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema- 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of ^ only, one ?T of which is 
according to him dropped and the, preceding vowel is lengthened, 
as in <TRTf for Sk. jffrf for farctf, Skr. f&sn*, &c. This 
lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed before, 1 by the accent falling on a subsequent syllable. 
I See pp. 484-26, 
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In the tail and the Prakrits, you will remember, the compo»,. 
nents of some conjuncts such as ft, ft, sft, ft, fljf, w, * 3 , &c., are not 
assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process : — 

[ Table 99 '• Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 

conjunct ] 

H. 4KIIM( to praise, Pr. Skr. flgro. 

H. emsft, P. am, B. sn*pr fire, Pr. amoft, Skr. a#. 

« 

H. 5RW, qfw, M. qfrer a year, Pr. Skr. qft. So also H. P. 
ew-[5ir-afr], G. erof, Skr. ari 

H. tired, Pr. fftrfiuf, Skr. a^sra. 

M. l%anr disgust, Pr. f%^r, Skr. W 5 T distress. 

M. stanza, Skr. ; G. joy, Skr. gft 5 G. P. 

Skr. s^T, are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have q<TPT S. M., &o. ‘exploit’ for smrr, P. G., &c. ‘a 
field’ for ijtw, s. ‘a lotus’ for q?r, mnr P. for Farm, S., others 
arm, ‘vexation’ for aw, vrjt ‘virtue’ H. M. G., &c„ for W, &o. 

But the books and dictionaries of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the educated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former. pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakero has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern despendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and it is very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such cases write words in their Sanskrit forms 
which, when they are read by themselves or others, are rend in ft 
quite different way. 
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* Hie people of Sindh, 1 whether belonging to the highdr or lower 
olasses, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuct at, invariably as 

Thus Sanskrit as «wnsi, as gHift, as MlW or 
*fw, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce SC. as 

* ^ than as W., H3T5T becoming spegtTv with them ; ; *Ct$T 

or OT ; $m, 

5 &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as HmJS, 
cm#r, and MW ststot as ^rfira - as &c., so that they also 
agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making =p^of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounoe 
the 8£ properly, though ordinarily they make 5 fSC of it rather than 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjuncts the latter member of which is K or *T, 
becoming and cqMH, in his mouth. Similarly he 

pronounoes Skr. 3 TRJTT as STiTT just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

Assimilation of members of con.tuncts containing nasals 

Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
*5f for ‘penalty ’, gW»n for gug^r ‘to shave’, gvT for w<rg, Skr. 
SJC3T ‘the trunk of an elephant’, for Skr. ‘shoulder’, 
for ‘binding*, for ^rg ‘a piece’, ‘to break’ for 

or gaTMT, ! *IWT for *RrW ‘a pillar, ' &c. In the Bengali 
‘a piece’, one of the two g sounds of ^51 is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have «rur ‘to stop’ 
from cswr. In Sindhi we have va; ‘interruption’, for Mip, 
‘good’ for ^Jpr, M. *sri»T^C ; JWJ? ‘madder’ for MT%g ; fig ‘a ball’ for 
f'bri'; ‘a piece of bread ’ for ‘to kiss’ for &c. Here 

the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 

1 While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far «as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 
the other conjuncts; but when 1 came to 2T, all iny endeavours to teach 
its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first ® and then This he did very well, whereupon I told 
him to utter bcth the sounds one after another immediately ; but iiistead 
of makingffi( of them he invariably gave them the form of I then 

gave up attempt in despair. 
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doubled consonants. With this exception, the modern dialect 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. • 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these ••—The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of ^ to 4. and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen- 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakeM 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces and sft as and aft, 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern Maharastra 
have a predilection for or to which they reduce in most cases, 1 
the Sindhis make of »r, the Bengalis do the same and also pro- 
nounce ^ and f*T as^Bi;, qa? and fT, and the Hindi people reduce 
mto^. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
as 3 lixe the speakers of the Pais&cl, dnd the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to 5T like the speakers of the MSgadhl ; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Maharastrl and SauTasenl characteristic of reducing them to sr. 

1 1 feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in p. 454, 
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Thu tendency to pronounoe dentals as cerebrals is common ‘to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

* The general or almost universal elision of oertain uninitial 
oonsonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis- 
appeared except in isolated oases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
beoome restricted to the few cases I have mentioned, though the 
words bhanged in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro- 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speeoh, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reaoh of oavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and this I 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 
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LECTURE V 

Remnants of the Older grammatical Forms nr the « 

. Northern vernaculars 

I have already direoted your attention to the acoent on the 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some oases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent at 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this acoent as 
I have already mentioned. 

Case Terminations in the vernaculars. 

Now' on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
termination err of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in 3T is some- 
times shortened to 3* and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern- Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as M. and 3TPT3 ‘command* H. The Prakrit 

plural terminations 3TT and <T of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as fTO S., 5TV 
H., 5UT M. G. &c. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also exoept in the case of the Sindhi, <whioh has 

In the Prakrit the plurals *of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna- 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhramsa and accordingly the singulars of the two cases 
»re the .same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
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oaae made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say ift TTO Tfidl M. ‘ I do a work,’ g TUT ^G., art* 
7B*fir Ttft s., sr tw p., ft ttit tt?tt g H., smft or 5 f tiw esft or 
Tfft ft B., B Tft TT 3lft 0., in which instances TIB eto. are really 
accusatives and we do not use 71 * 41 * 1 , Traft, 7wft, Tug, Tirol, 
Tnft(mdT%, whioh forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom. and acc. sing, form in 7 was in the Apa* 
bhramta extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending, in 3? have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations ; but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa f plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding 31 into 
T as Toff ‘a fruit' sing., 7# ‘fruits’ pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to tbe pi. of fern, nouns ending in 31 as in ‘nights’ H., 
TTBT ‘women’ S. and ir^r ‘words’ P., though the f is changed^ to 3ir 
in the last two cases. 

The ohange of the final syllables rot of Prakrit words result- 
ing from such Sanskrit words as smrrro-Tt, < TTT 3 p-ft, ^jqr:-Tt etc. to 
3(T by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to Tt, into which the two vowels are combined in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi anS in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in tbe last lecture. Similarly 
the ohange of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns srft or 3ft 
arising from such Sanskrit words as rofTB have been 

ohanged to ? in the Marathi and to 7 in Gujarati and to etf in 
some of the dialeots of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi, of such neuter* nouns, most of which are formed by # 
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the addition of 7 and may be oalled augmented nouns, is farmed by 
the addition of the Apabhramsa t, which being rendered emphatic 
. by the nasal sound absorbs the previous 3T or light <r and thus ,we 
have for Ap. + % => Skr. + enft. 

Fem. nouns inf or# add stf as H., ftfotf P. 

This ft or art represents the combination of er or 3T with t; such 
nouns as ffifr being derived from = ntf%<ar. In Panjabi 

after fem. nouns in 3TT the f appears distinot, as far a calamity, 
nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi. 3", shortened from eft, as Ulf-U ‘mares’ 
nom. pi.; ffn , ‘murder’g^T3>‘murders’;nT«y a ‘woman,’ ‘women ’ 
nom. pi. This last has 5TT3T also like the P. rmf. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pl.‘ when 
respect is intended as furffaulq 3TT5ff. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the Apabhramsa period. 

The nom. pi. termination of maso. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was eg, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider- 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati; while the f of 
the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the termi* 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramsa instr. sing, d" which 
is used after nouns in 3T and the plural fir reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the g of the Apabhramsa forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi- 
nation g and we have ^ and sff which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. hnd Cit. have f for the sing- 
and the last has t for the pi. * 

The loc. Apabhramsa fif from the Pali 1% and the Skr. ^ ie 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in ar, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to erf after the augmented* nouns in en« 
ijafi, unit etc. There are instances of the other locative in g such 
, as nw and «Sf.( roffT nit gnfr sn% ‘you should go in my opinion,’ 
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where nft is hardly an instrumental); but here evidently the 
termination is confounded with the ft of the instrumental and 
w£ have WlFlTtftHit. “by my opinion.” 

The dative 3T is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. ftr 
and Pr. 33 T. But I have not found it in the Jfi&nesvarl and in 
its plaoe we have 3 ft in the old poets, whioh is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages whioh will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialeots of the languages have any: 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correot. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in ft, but it is confounded 
with the corresponding ? of the fern, and with the locative and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhramsa form in ? is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in ft, the anusvara being dropped. 

( 1 ) *n<ra« fttrfft gfttfarcft i*y uft treroyfftinufftift. 

‘The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.’ 

From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 

(2) «n% j JnsfT i vr!r 

Pancopakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant fft. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental 4 in pronouns, as ?I4, 54, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations aft, aft, ara and 
an?. The first is from the pronominal instrumental ft of the 
Apabhramsa and * 5 T of the Prakrit ; aft and 3T from 5 of the former 
and arc and arr from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative 
and its shortened form 9 are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in ar as in the older dialects, as ijjfft or fftaft ‘he fell into 
a well. ’ • 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in ft with the g dropped and the # 
amalgamated with the preceding at into aft as uft ‘from a house, ’ 
the looative pi. fir as ‘in the house’, the instrumental pi. flf ‘as 
331% gaff ‘by the hands’ and the locative sing, in <T as 3*ftt 
‘in his court.’ The instr. in ft is also ordinarily used in the form 
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The Hindi has soattered instances of the loc. in <r» but the 
instrumental % is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has if, though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

TftnT TNVtft i 

wRft star nfft » 

* The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 

baste with a desire to oatoh it.’ * 

* Having heard ( this ) the heart of Bhaiml was oppressed by 
love. ’ 

*pjswn^ 

ghfftfcsntfrtm 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky !’ 

The Oriya also possesses the loc. in 7 and as in the B. and G. 
it is oonfounded with the instr. in <f, the nasal being lost, as gift 
‘in or by the hand.' This dialect has the Pr. abl. in 7 also as gl® 
'from the hand.’ 

The nom. pi art or 7 of fem. nouns in 3TT or i is preserved in 
the Mai., Goan, and Cit. as afro, fanit ; tmft, TTgaft ; and ut^T, wtggr; 
but the two latter are derived- from the Skr. gnfNft and;; qlf&Et , 
which are nouns ending in an. The final an, which alone 
remains after the el'ision of the consonant j§, is dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have and -ftnft. 
The aft or 7 of the plural Of the original Prakrit 7T f %artaft-7 is 
also dropped like the aft or 7 of 7t7aft-7 in the ordinary 
Marathi utgT ; and, just as the previous vowel; in this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the;i; resulting 
form is ftro, so the previous a n of 7TT7atT-aft-7 and7tf%atT-sft-7, 
being acoented, remains and we have trout and for Tlfftatr 

aiid afh%anr ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the aft or 
7 ot Maso. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we hdve ftngt and gstgt 
etc. ; so also is the aft-ft of the fem. preserved and -.we have ang-TT, 
ftrgut eto. 
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•As to unaugmented fern, nouns in { or f, the final is, of dourse, 
dropped by the penultimate acoent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural sit -ft 
which is unaccented is dropped, as sing., h# pi., Skr. ft%, 
'deeper' ; ftiftft sing., ftf§efr pi., Skr. ftfitft ‘sister-’ ; sing, 
pi. ‘sides’ ; sing., %3§t pi., Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. ait is preserved in 
Gujarati ; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what* 
ever and the prooess is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. noune ending in sit also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pi. formerly by adding aft, as ftft sing., UTftT 
pL, but now often ftfttaiT. The sindhi also has preserved the 
fern. 3», as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is ait in M. H. P. S. and 
at in G. O. and B. O. have 5Tft also. The ft of the latter is another 
form of the nom. aft to be traced perhaps to the old M&gadhI nom. 
sing, as in ft^T gf&it for Skr. ftft : The correlative is ft in M. 

and H. and it in G. and ft in P. S. and % in B. and O. The 
Hindi has ft also. The ft is the old Pr. nom. sing., but the 
oblique base in P. S. B. and O. is the old ft. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is a? as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is ftft H., ftw P. and ftw G. M. and 
% O. and B.— also 0. The ftur and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr. %• 5ft:. 

The near demonstrative is ?S or 5$ in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways ; and the nom. pi. is The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. ftft, Pr. ftft, Skr. ftft ! ; and the 
latter to Ap. The 3W of the Skr. STOW is generalised in this 
language and is to be founjl in all cases of the pronoun. Hence 
writ is the nom. pi. The G. has ft, M. ST m., ft fem., $ n.,— dial, 
ft-ft-frt for the nom. sing., and the regular 5 m., STT. fern., ft n. for 
the pi. •, O. has ft, ftft, ?ft nom. sing., and B. ft all of which are 
from the Ap. ftftj?f or iff. The general oblique base is ft or f in 
M., ft G., I or ft S., and S in tha rest, the origin of which is the 
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lame, ,M. ^however, being referred to the Ap. an? whioh is {he 
generalised form of 

The distant demonstrative has ¥ for its base. The nom. sing, in 
H- is N, aSt, *8, pi. % ; in P. 38, S. f and ft and B. ait for both. 
The S. has 3T also for the sing. G. has an' for the sing, .and fcs 
usual anait for the pi. All thest are to be derived from the Ap. 
eft nom.. and 3Ttf aco. pi., traced to 3TU of the Skr. pronoun aig^. 
The M. and O. have lost this pronoun. 

Personal pronouns in the Vernaculars 

t- 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. is aft and Cit. 
ft both of whioh are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loo. 

Pr. Nf, Skr. wn and wfit. The Goan, has kfn, the G. £ , old H. dia-. 
lects ft, g, the Dogar dialeot of the P. g«r, which are all from the 
Ap. 8^ to be traced to the Skr. auj^iN, 1 the T of which is, you will 
remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely- 
used as the G. ait is at present. The Sindhi an^ and an are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also ft like the Cit. ft the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and O. have 58 and 5 which may 
be traced to the Ap. abl. and gen. sing. Hf , but I should prefer 
considering the g of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to N in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and 0. for the 7 sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is angft, dial, anaft, B. anfft, 
which is the same as the Ap. aftisr? traced by me to the Skr. anu%. 
The G. aaft and the O. anft are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from aift 
from areft generalised from the usual Skr. base aror by false ana- 
logy. In auft, gr is ohanged to wr as it often is. The H. gff is this 
aigr but the aspiration iB transferred to the initial at, and the W, to 
which ft is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free. 
The termination 5 is also dropped. The S. and P. have e»#. Skr. t*r 
if, sometimes changed in the Pr. to W as in the Magadhl and Mah. 

1 Mr.Beames traces them to 8V Ap., 3UPTN Skr., but such forms do not exist. 
v frof. Lassen to whom he refers, onty conjectures to acoount for 3Tgft» 
but is clearly derived from whioh exists even in Skr. The read- 

. jng.flt in the.passage from EramSdl^vara given by Lassen is questionablS- 
, P^macandra has 8$ distinctly and the form ooeurs in many verses* 
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from looative; but in the written Prakrits that have been banded 
down to us, the 3TW of arcug is not found corrupted to W. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

t The seoond person sing, is g in all the languages except B. 
which has gg. The H. has also. Of these ?£ is the same as the 
Ap. gfr, the g of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through* 
out ; and gg and g are transferred from the instrumental. The pi. 
is guff in M. from the Ap. g*gg similar to $Pgg, and the B. gift is 
softened from this. The G-. has aft, softened from 3 %, the 7 being 
ohanged to 3T by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, whioh has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the O. ggr the final ? is drop* 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi gw. The P. has g*ft 
to be derived from g^ar or gw in the same way as awfif from 3WW. 
The.S. has frstf, nft, Hgf, gif, eraSt, euft, 3Tgt, eriif and an f. In flRtfr we 
have the 3T to whioh g is reduced as in G, and the g of sft analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial fT is dropped as we 
have seen it dr tipped in the Pr. in the bases ggr for gw, gagr for 
3 ?F, gs*r for gwr and g*g for ggr, both of whioh exist in that 
dialeot. 

The Verb in the Vernaculars 

The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. Now these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have ftg old M. G. * to fear ’ from tbe Skr. 

of the 3rd olass; gw M. G. to understand ’, iftsr M. ' to be 
cooked, ’ ftir S. ‘ to throw, ’ urg M. G. H.', etc. * to dance, ’ gw 
M. G. ‘ to be born, ’ ftw M. G. ' to issue forth, ’ 3 RT M. * to fight,’ 
HTU M. G. * to be maddened ' and 1 %«T old M. G. * to be sad ' from 
the Skr. f«r, ffcro.ftvg, gsr.gfqv, I^W, gw, HTO and all belong- 

ing to the 4th class; ipT or BUT H. S. B. P. O. from Skr. of the 
5th; snvr M. G. H. P. etc. '* to know, ’ ftor B. O. * to buy ' and ftvg 
S. ' to take ’ from the Skr. 3THT, tfim and ggu of the 9th olass. We 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth olasses, as *gr and «TT from W and UT of the 2nd, and iftgT, ftg, 
gg, ®g, flsv M., %VS., ( Skr. wwr ), also WV * to out, ’ fftw frou) 

the 6 th. 

61 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Weeks, Vol. IV. J 
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: 5 ■" Verbal Terminations the Present ' r 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 

. .'f 

to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory W, after- 
wards dissolved into f%, and thence softened to which, having 
dropped its ? in the vernaculars, melted away and another Bign 
had to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future, TI 16 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used oven at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense. It has a potential signification in some cases as 

In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
idditioii to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly,- the 
iorhiS of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con- 
junction with it, as f The Brajbhasa agrees with the Grl 

in this respect and adds its ff as $ ST. In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last sit masc., *5V fem. are 
added to the forms to denote present time. «it is the past part, of 
the root ftsitg from Skr. ftsH, Pr. fstat, which means ‘ become ’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary 3PT,or arnt. indicates present time alone. B. O. pre- 
serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

,. M. has two forms of this old Present — 


Sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

Plural 

1st ctfr 



ft 

2nd 



gHT 

3rd eft 

eftw 

Elf 

gHN 


In poetry we have ft and % for and W as— 

.' ' -■arr aign vft i ^nfr sits# sfift?* » ; - 

V , T , Jnanesvarh I. 112. 

j,. ; tnftrr srift srnit# ^ i 

•***. Jnanesvarl, III. 162. . - . 

,tt»®h« iermitiation t of the first person sing, is derived from the 
Pr. ^ being simply converted into an anusv&ra, i. e., ft wheti 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes f. In the same way 
tjhe Pr. 9 of the pi. becomes 3. The 2nd per. sing. 1% remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final f is dropped in 
oonsequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The £ of 
f*r. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
oases, and thus we have $T+3T=$TT. The 3rd per. sing, termination 
is the same as in pr., viz. f. The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
ourrent Marathi the f also, on account of the penultimate acoent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is <T, the same as 
In Pr., and to be traced to the Skr. ?r of the 5tm. In the Prakrit 
tjjere is no Atmanepada termination for the 1st per. sing., bujfc 
'still we have q here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
"consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb iftOf. 
"We liave also ? in spfta and «RTrT, though it has no place in the Pr. 
''this is probably due to the transference of the final g in 
'and to the penultimate syllable. 

■ + • 

The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as TO ‘to read’, ftra? to ‘learn’, sfto ‘to speak', *rf*T 
‘to tell', eto. 

The Cit. has both the padas and the cr of the Atm. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root aw as cfr % but it WT or Hg. In 
the Mai. we have arr, and the Goan. 3T long for q as 3TTHT, UTm - and 
aro, the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is ft, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. gran - and the vpwels of the first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas ; 
as ‘I do’, or ‘I used to do’, atn^T ‘we do’, 1 or ‘used to 
do’. The Goan, and Cit., however, have the first pers. sing. Atm. 
in art also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other vowels 

1 These vfddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate 3t being pronounced 
long through the accent according to the usual rule and by the combination 
of £ or ^ with it ; so that the combined sound is and WJien the 
lengthened 3T beoomes 3TT it overpowers the final £ and this latter is 
dropped and we have jj Cit. or Goan., ‘I do or used to do’, 

Just aa in a horse* the penultimate is lengthened. into aiff andi-the 

. final ? is dropped and we have gtgT. 
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than 9T, though tney may be intransitive, as *?T, WT.gt, etc., and 
in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pr. 

0. and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense =— 
O. B. 

gas* gr s>fNr gtft ag 

% esnr % epyfvfr %sfr 

These also are from the Pr. forms. O. has lost nasal of tba 1st. 
pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. O. has lost the W of the 2nd pers. sing, and has 7 in its 
plaoe. The pi. of both is pronounced ; sit being broad 
like that to which sr even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttaranoe by the speakers of these languages. ThiB form «ft is 
the same as the M. $TT from the Pr. CTg. O. has preserved the 
3rd pers. pi. intact ; B. has lost the ff and f . 


The other languages have : — 

• 

G. 

H. 


& gws# 


t gw 

fras* iNt w* 


s. Tr. 



waff mftaHfc 


wtff wrfNNft 

fink 


S. Intr. 

P. 

wl 





3? afr wf aw 


The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived direct* 
ly from those in Ap. The f of being dropped as 

usual) the forma are and, when the vowels a're combined, 

we have asHt-'Hf. 

The G. P. and S. forms are exaotly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pi., which 'has been elided 
in the firqt, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and 
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S, nr and ft must be referred to ftr of the Pr. sinoe the Ap. pos- 
sessed the Pr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
usual to write the g and 7 of these forms separately. The G. and 
,H. first pers. sing. is from the Ap. while the stf of the P. 
ggt and the S. gat is to be traced rather to the fir of the Pr., than 
to this ^ as that of the at in the Cit. and Goan, by the elision of V 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instanoes 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. a of the 
1st pers. pi. is the same as that in M and O. and is to be derived 
from* the Ap. £ and the Pr. g. The if of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both ft and $ exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
lettop was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to £ which became by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this <£ and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. JTT^. The S. like the M. inserts ? before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of HIT given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as 
and to. 

The forms of the Ap. Present oocur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas's Ramayana we have : — 

3rd per. sing. 

tfojftrr sft gVT H gtf I g^T HPT HU I 

Bala-Kanda. 

* But Sambhu 's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient. ’ 

ftf^RT Hg Tgf I eft HPTT soft H*T Hgf II 

Sundara-kanda. 

* An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having reoourse to deceit 
oatohes hold of the birds ih the sky. ’ 

3rd per. pi. * 

ftr far ger ugft ^ »ftgff *ft ftesTT 1 

Bala-k&nda. 

* Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off the 
watery pollution. ’ 
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t 

^nfr i 3 tw pitSt ffftr u 

=»•' Bala-K. 

‘ Those men and women that listen to the advice of N&rada 
- become beggars having abandoned their homes. ’ : • 

. 2nd per. pi. : 

W* wnn gg uift \ 

Bala-K. 

‘ For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?’ 

ftfar fcft ifo. i *' 

Bala-K. 

‘ Why do you wander alone in the forest ?’ 

... 1st pers. sing. : 

snyg g it g%*3r i wt *nrg sgft gf£ sr# u 

Bala-K. 

‘ 1 shall not neglect the advice of N&rada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or .falls ( becomes 
: desolated ).’ 

1st pers. pi. : 

fTTH ggf grgr *rg OTf i $?£ eror ggT$ u 

Bala-K. 

‘ Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind ; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.’ 

Another reading is which is sing, and the sense is ‘ I 
narrate. ’ 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in is met with thus’- — 
gw gift ggr gft to i 
5TV gwr ftgw 'prfg JpTTO Rtf? ggTf II ■ 

Ayo.-K. 

‘ I charge thee in the name of Bharata ; tell me the truth lay- 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy; 
explain to me the reason. ’ * 1 

. There are also specimens of the Atm. : 

^ 3T? frt rsvrft i 

Bala-K. 

‘ Bees Raghupati here and there, ’ 
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* tit erg ^ wifi gw rfrrft i rSt wf% to gii erfafr n 

Bfila-E. 

‘ If now you are amorous towards the Satl ( P&rvatl ), the way 
Qf devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result. ' 

I 

Bala-K. 

He goes having sat on the bull. ’ 

And it appears that the ? of the Present is used after verbs of 

the s&me kind as in Marathi. The vowel ¥ of the 3rd pers. sing. 

does not become g as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 

where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 

its original forms as in UTC ( Wf ggPTg&g WW 

'when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared* ). 

•% 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being ta&en over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 



M. 


0 . 

B. 


1st 




spfr 


2nd 






3rd 



or 




In the 1st per. sing, the g of the Pr. is changed to W in M. i. e. 
H has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, th& nasal being dropped. 
The ITT of the pi. is similarly changed to afr and is also shortened 
or resolved into sr. The B. has the same form as the sing; The 
2nd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding f corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. 1 Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
instead of which form is also* found in the Ap. as WTsf, 

m. 

The O. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
Ins g which is t6 be traced to the Pr. g. The pi. is the same as in 
the Pr, the f having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The O. and B. S? is also really CRT pronounced broadly ssft and 
the latter retains g unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
termination ft of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into sit in M. and ft in O. and B. M. has also sometimes 7 
for sit. * 

The of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with S». It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as 5n3> % 1% The O. 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. unchanged but in the optional ( form 
the final ft is dropped. M. and B. have transferred the 
characteristic ft to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the ft. In M. the ft is, as in the 
sing, changed to but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as 3TT3rft, ^3>ft etc. We find instances in lyhich 
the ft preserves its place after ft as in the 0. Thus in Jiianesvarl ; - 
% ^5 > 3ftftti%r 1 

vft 3mm ^ ftif i ft f%ftTftr u 1—225. 

* These on their part may do an unwelcome * thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ' 

H. P. and G. have SR for the sing, as in the above ; and pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. SRf, 
the characteristic Imper. ft being attached to the g of the Pr. $ 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and O. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present. The P. has also the form in g. The Sindhi 
Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in ft as gg and of transitive verbs and a few others in g as 
The ft occurs in the Ap. along with the g and ? as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
second per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in g preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas : — 

2nd pers. sing. *3 gSftftft 7gT gfITg I 

in g ftJgPT gT «fTg H 

* The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form of a boy and 
go to the city of AyodhyS. *' ’ 

The 2nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Presertt whioh prevails 
in all the, languages from the Pr. downwards. 
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* qrnnfi-qt 3TT?5*T^rrtr5TT%f i 
"Having gone to PSrvatl examine her devotion. ” 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in Mt or Mi as in the M. and O. 

• VTOT ffr 1TVT Mtf I 

— BeharllSla. 

"May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress." 
«*t 3I3ST5 Mtf I— Tuls. R. 

“May he confer favours.” 

t 

The 3rd pers. pi. has f which is an Ap. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. The g has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the Bing. 

dgr i nMtru Sft n—Tuls. R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 

The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it ; but in such a construction as the 
following the M. .would have the imperative : 

greft f$nr i it^rnr *n£ u 

“The Satl having got Siva’s permission went, and was think- 
ing what deception to use.” 

The pi. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in g and 3 as s — 

sgr? vra gmgng gdt i upuiftrl ^fryf%€r w 

“The emperor asked this matter “how is Gujarat 1 ’’ 

JT5TTT I STTflTf HTOf II 

"If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 
the terminations of this are ?f*T S., G. for the sing, and gMt and 
Ml for the pi. The H. has M and Mt for roots ending in f and 3T 
and fit and gut for the resit. The P. and B. have fait for the pi. 
and in the fdrmer the singular is, confounded with the usual f 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as stftvr MrSt, 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the old 
Marathi poets. Thus in JMnesvarl: — 

62 I Ft. 0. Bbandurkar'e Works, VoL IV, 1 
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cren ttrt i nn enro tr w g g r vtftSr » « 

$ H# I II 1-213. 

* This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that j 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.’ 

3Tg*TH I OTT *Tg II IX— 1. 

* Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ’ 

5R *ri*t ^RT«r I II 

Sr aritcffa 3rm i <rflrtnp mwr i * 

< ith H*ra^nw i smri^Tt 11 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. ” 

aTRTr i&sfir iww i 3§fr srfai%r wr sfr&H m 1-8. 

* Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me Bpeak. * 

4 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in f«r used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential 5 and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
concerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person 6 poken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished from the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
Bing, or pi. and its *T can by no means be derived from ; for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of C to «T, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is thejeast respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to- great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
not courteous. The 3rd pers. with as the i\pm. is more so, 
because the reference is indireot; but the most respectful construe* 
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tion is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all. but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the st in these forms is from tht 
V of the passive and the Hindi fu from which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

The M. tfwl corresponds to Skr. the Imper. 3rd pera. 

sing, termination in that language being 3\ sfret corresponds to 
of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr, 
as ip the Jnanesvarl • — 

aHiict qrfsSt I 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.” 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations sit happens to bd 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms in38T; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi- 
nations W and S applied to the base as ‘become’, ‘hear.* 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in f or ¥ 
it appends §r and sit ; for the Potential increment 5T is given id 
the Pr. to roots ending in sw, ?, sir etc., i. e. any vowel except aj. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case; while, if we confine ourselves ‘to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment $ in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as erffar, and the other takes or 3T as UP?, unw. 
The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, 'of the former is made up by adding ? 
in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding q;. The 
former takes f in the Future necessarily in the 1st and 3rd pera 
sing, as and optionally in some others as«F.'<<ftc5 or«fcftfft?J, 

or This option is extended even to to the Present 

or and the past partioiple uf?# or UV& ; while in thq 
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present partioiple these verbs necessarily take f as anflf. 
The latter olass takes <r in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the option in the last is not allowed, ar being added in all, includ* 
ing the present part., as not %f$i¥irsr, not 

and an^j so that this class must have 7 in 
some cases and ar in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take f 
before the termination of the Pres, as ^Nfr “I do” form their 
Imper. 2nd pers. sing, in g and insert this in the present parf. as 
} while the rest do not add this g as g?rf 1st per. sing., g5J*gt 
pres, part., and take ar in the Imper. sing., g^j Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have g in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels if, 3T and 3 in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels g and if form the distinctive 
paarks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. *A consciousness 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases ; 
and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots ( mir, gw etc. ) has an imperative signification. Hence 
the newly constituted base and UTV also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabhramsa also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from fg, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in f 
even when it cannot be had that it is not likely to reject an 
already existing one. 

« 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

Now as regards the Ap. form S’, we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have ar, so thfct it is the old 
iporganiQ ? which prevails so much in the Ap. And we have 
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sW that $ is used in many more grammatical forms in than 
7, whilst, instead of it, in other plaoes and in the Sindhi in all 
but the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, we have ar ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
Absence or the insertion of ^ indicates the Atm. character. 

The Future 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus : — 



aril 






The H of these forms is the old Skr. w corrupted to W in the 
Saur. and H in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations and art of the G. Present attached to H. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost ; wherefore in 1st pers. we have not for the sing, 
corresponding to and corresponding to But G. 

has derived its 1st. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
arfagg or s g fo r g , and the sing. from which, you will 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bhasa but the H is corrupted 
to f as it very often is. Thus : — 


a-fnr 







Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the ap of the Pres. Braj as 
in esft, unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have f instead of H, but you will have observed that 
there we have ff as in and here g which represents the 

Saur. and Apbhr. H. The old Future occurs ip Tulsidfisa’g 
Rftm&yann. 
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3rd per. sing. forr RR aft R*RRj I * 

f^R Rtf qtfffffc 5P5RR II 

“Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvatl will do her good.” t 

If the dot on is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 

3rd pers. pi. UTRfTf WT RfR TSHTf i 
Uftfff RRRRR RR <7T? II 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
( this ) child with attention.” 

2nd pers. pi. ^ffT RR RR 3TRRT^RTf I ff%ff UR fRTff RffTTf II 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh.” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the f derived from R ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

lstpers.pl. RST HR Rf R 3TTf HRR *FfT RtTf RR^RI^ tl 

“Then I will enter thy mouth ; I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. ” 

3rd pers. pi. RR Vff Rr fffR spiff I RT %RR RfRlRf unroll 

“ They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble. ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beatnes gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand v which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts f 1 , t, fr etc., which resemble 
those of RR or 3HR so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. Rfw<irffR-rR etc. But this future is in the first 
place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found is any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as 
and RfijtRTC. And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of the type 
of from which evidently the others ara derived, will 

remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that this derf- 
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nation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
"forgotten. 

The Past. Tense 

Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as c*TT3T etc. 

This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. 3*33# TTUf I3*fr, P. 3BT 3#TT, 
S. ugf^ufr, G.artfrarar mfhnfr jthjw m<p#r, M. <rrcwnsfr 

*nr fllKttl. In all these sentences the last words are past parti- 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Nom. case in number, 
gender and person. In theO. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is Dot perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Participle 

The Hindi participle ends in ar which, of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. *IN, Pr. par, the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting tr, ipr. When augmented by the 
addition of in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is »TUT, the ar alone of the 3? being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is mft and where this is not 
inserted it is *T?. By adding thi^ augmented form au to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as f3*3T, 3?T etc. 
An euphonic intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as 
tfalT etc. Simijar to this is the B. and O. past participle as 513T 
in^?rninrB.,%W, %rO. The S. termination is faft and the P, 
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r*T as fromsrnnff *tobe awake, 'gftraft from ‘to remain,’ 

«Tf3TT ‘gone,’ ?f&3TT ‘sent;’ the nom. termination? and the augment 
ST for V being left out of consideration it is reduced to far. The 
G. has tit and the Braj. *fi' as in fnstfl, TUsift ‘kept’ from fW, 
a>trr, ‘told’ from where also the aft being dropped the termf- 
nation is »r i. e. far hastily pronounced. These languages there- 


fore preserve the old termination with augment f prefixed to it 

as in the Pr., as 

gf%ait, gffcart etc. 

Some of the vernaculars and 

notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as . — •• 

S. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. Pr. Skr. 

wut 

wit 


tfat ftst ??= 


str 


n&t- . 


unit 

W- 


gmt 

grit 

smr; 

afhft Saur. 

soft 



Hindi alBO possesses a few. 

Hit 


ft?: 

for ?*fgt 

wit 


mr 

[ ? being elided. ] 



3* 

for <fgT ufa?- 

twit 


f^T' 

But these participles are 



V*‘- 

made the bases of verbal 

r\.»s 

m 

&■ 

forms ; the infinitive being 

nit 


V s 

^ <4*i 1 and 

wit 

nit 




The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
®5rT? from irar, Skr. Pr. ; «fhft drunk, sfcff done ; ( P. has 
this also ) ; but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in $T-5fHfr. This fs adjectival 
in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in 'that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle presexved in the other 
dialeots. But here we have 9 ( 9T ) for the ar (aft) of those. 
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This ¥ has been traced to the Skr. nr ; but since in the Maha- 
rfistrl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. ¥ which often becomes ¥, and 
¥ is frequently confounded with T and ¥ as we have 6een. 
*In Sindhi Skr. ¥ is alwayB ¥ as % ‘give ’ from ¥T, JUT from 
and f%3T eto. Similarly even in the Prakrit period, such a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 
¥V in TOiTO and in some of the succeeding numerals, beoomes 
in the Pali TO* but is changed to *¥ in the Pr., which shows that 
¥ mbst have become ¥ before it assumed the form of *. ¥is inter- 
changed with ZS even in Skr. as STt¥TtT or Sttalty ; and in the Pr. 
and modern dialects we have for aft¥, 'faff or for Skr. *fi¥, 
¥Tf%¥ for ¥H%¥ eto. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 

shall presently show to you that it is not to the &aur. that we 

* 

should first look for the origin of M. words and forms ; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the oth<ar sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the 6aur. ¥ and the M. ¥ should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar cases, goes 
a great way against this derivation. 

The Marathi past participle in ¥T, 5ft, & is, I think, of the 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G. besides q>?rr, 

$$t¥t and ¥$¥t and in S. besides and fiNg and 
There is a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu- 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and O. form their Preterite 
with this partioiple as the base as *Tftr¥ ¥ft¥ B. ' Gopal 

told us ’ ; ¥¥¥ ¥f $!%¥ O. * I wrote with a pen. * It is also 

used as an adjective as ¥¥1^ ‘the past day,’ ¥®¥T *!¥ ‘the fallen 
tree.' Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this partioiple very commonly as 
«TO¥ H. ‘solcl,’ ¥¥¥ ‘gone’; and it*is also found in the works of 
Eablra, though I have not seen it in TuIsIdSsa’s RSmSyana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kablra was a Sudra himself 
and consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 
present day. Thus • — 

63 [ R. G. Bhaadarkar’a VforJu, Vol. IV.] 
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nk srgrr w?fTTfl 1 <TK «pt qsft ®w *n^ 11 

— Ramayapa II-4. 

“ Then Brahma asked his mother : ‘ Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou !’ " «. 

wfg*r wnTsr smrsy 1 wrafr q*i^ ti 

— R&m&yana V-7. 

“ In all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did hot know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn! ” 

Now in the Sindhi participles 5J is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as f%3T and with the suffix & 
become rt3T?j and The Gujarati ones are of the same 

nature ; in at is the suffix and is the original participle 
in ?3T or u or ^sff3T or which is changed to if, as U often is. 
Even in Marathi in the forms *R5T, ^JT, 3U55T, amr^f in the minor 
dialeots, STfjfOT, tr^TT, WTtOT, curar etc., *T represents *PT ( Pr. *T3T, 
Skr. *HT ) ; **T ( Pr. 3?3T, Skr. 3*r) ; 3TTCT, 3TT3T ( Pr. 3TT3T3T, Skr. 3TPW ) ; 
3TT?, 5TT3T ( Pr. 5TT3T, Skr. WRT ) , ft m ( Pr. ^ ) ; WTT-tftsTT, cqr-qfaT 
and so on. In the B. too we have *t?J, sffTfoJ which are just 
like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
tWT ‘given to a monastery ’in which we see that <7T is 
appended to which is the same as the old Pali and Pr. parti* 
oiple f^nrr of the root ST. 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
*T instead of 7 and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of TulsIdSsa, Kablra, Cancte and others 'done,* 
Sfifg ‘taken,’ tPf? ‘known,’ ‘given’ and such others occur •’ — 

JTTCT qfafr I 3^5^ gft 3«f$ I S ## II 

“ The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. ” 
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* In the Marathi poets we have SFT added to «T as Jn&nesvtvrI. 

51 s ? I l*bl« I 

‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ’ 
anw > #iwt sfwr i 

“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ekan&tha. 

tnfo r ft i 

‘ Ban towards Dharma or virtue. ' 

* Svift JlRiVdl I 

‘Hearing this, Oovinda smiled’. 

RukminI Svayaipvwa- 

In the following sjt is applied to old Tadbhava participles = — 

If 1 it SHeyr 1 jot at %?wr 1 *5ortfamr » 

JnSn. V-47. 

“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dijeam and then awoke when tho sun of knowledge 
rose. ” 

*mrff T 3 T r$ru srnarat «rr®wr 11 

' Went in where the lord of the world Sri Krsna was.’ 

Here ga, ga and are from ga, ga and qa Pr., ga, gar and Uia 
Skr.; and to these &r, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which OT is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as «i**F<3F, gwrar, gifuiHdi, aftSwrar ; and in the 
language of the day we have gifa?#, hast, and one 

or two others. In the Jnanedvarl we have also such forms as ftaotcCT, 
‘excited’, M^dF ‘slept’, and 3FTMT^55F where the <T represents the 
aw or *31 of the old participle resembling in this respect the Guj. 

When the ar or 3FT of the old participle became too weak to he 
expressive, this form witty the suffix attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and ^ came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old 
that we have in t»55T and *F5IT; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 
ip the same way. The original participle was mostly med 
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predicatively as it it is in classical Skr. also, and this 05 war 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be 
predicatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G„ S. and H, 
In M. however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove out thee 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as grow n'nftw 
OTTO arfr 'there is no remedy against the thing that has already 
taken place'. 

Then another OS came to be attached to it to adapt it* for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form ^rgrr, ftftTO 
etc. with a double OS. This OS is to be traced to the Fr. fR or 3$ 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of Bh&va 
i, e. being the thing signified by the base as OTTO&, These .two 

words are in M. afte or TOTO and 3TT33T or 3TOTC5, in which instances 
we see that the initial ? or 3 of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, awsr 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases ; but 05 is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as nrfa. qra, qsr, 
from which we have fftsra 1 , 'ffara' etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as Pftpini V. 2. 96 ; TOOTH, qign, 

HtHH, &W0S etc., V. 3. 97 ; 3TOH V. 2. 98 ; <ftsra V. 2-99. 

The Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its a in M. as qefftr, 
UTOff, in G. otn 'doing', qroa ‘ascending’, in H. as OTTO and in B. 
as afar, ftfftra', while the O. has preserved it as OTTO, ft^TO. The S. 
and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has % instead of ft 
and the former has preserved the nasal .throughout while the 
latter has dropped it after roots in si as S. TOftfC, gOTgt, P. f&WTO 
'writing' but sriro ‘going’, TOTO ‘becoming* ' this participle iB used, 
as in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. .Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfeot Conditional, as M. at OTTO TO ftir ‘if he had 
done it, it would have become,’ G. ft OTH at TON ; B. % ufft at H1% 
qjffN aft gift fftTOTO Hr^ar a?; ‘if he had told you, 3 J 0 U would not 
have believed;’ 0. ftft g£ §s*to aft otusto a tSTOT ‘if the sun 
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4iad arisen, the darkness would not have remained'; H. # tr 
«rt MV 5rnT sr 5*RTT ‘if I had told, he would not haye listened to my 
words S. sig; 'TTTfftew *T srcqf ‘if he had not been swimming ^ 
tlfjqr ‘if I were to send’. 

• 

The Absolutive in the Vernaculars 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination 
as fvr, the same as the Mah&r&strl 3ror. Vararuoi, you will 
remember, gives this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 

The G. has f, the same as the Ap. f and Pr. fan, Skr. q, and 
from the Ap. qfc qe ; or qwfV, the Vedic Skr. ; or the % of may 
be the same as the particle h which means ‘and’ added to f. 

the Sindhi has ? for intransitive and reflexive roots and q for 
transitive and another or UT for both, as soft ‘having heard’, 

‘having beaten’ and Jjpiut or Hrof. The first is the same as 
the G., but in th$ q of the transitive roots the 3T of the original 
fa? seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Farasm. sign ?. Thus we have first tuff and then, ?3T or 
PT being added, we have *nfpr, whereupon the O’ with the 
preceding f becomes q and we have HTT. The last gf is the same 
as the PT of the Ap., traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the f of this form and the original root, as qfa, 
arr etc., is used in the sense of the Absol., but to make the sense 
distinct % or ^ is added, as or or Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived from the &aur. and 
is the same as i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
' is felt to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive rretf. and in the instr. 

*r and sff of some of our Vernaculars. 

• 

P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in. the 
Brajabhasa. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as 
RTR, though often % the same as H. % is added, as etc, 
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The 0. also has f as and the B. has ? or V or HIT as %ftr/ 

or 'having seen.’ In the last the 3T of the original fH 
is preserved and lengthened, and the V is euphonic. 

The infinitive of Purpose in the Vernaculars < 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as nt 3RWTO 
jrnraT ' he began to study. ' The form in the Pr. is but the 

augment f is lost in M. O. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Absolutive ' considering he spoke,’ 

eiTF 5UT3" ‘ eating and eating he was satisfied. ’ But ’the 

original sense is somewhat preserved, and it iB in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, whioh will be con- 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as G. j |g ‘ I am able to do it, ’ H. nr TO 

srr^V % ‘ whom speech cannot express,’ Br. Sr 

for M. nfr TO! srasuh For this infinitive the modern 
vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Participle in the Vernaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. arsu, Pr. aresr, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M. we have TOUT ‘should be done,’ G. TOf, S. qf%ut 
from TO to see, Braj. toIt, B. & O. 'pfTUT. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in TO appears as TO$t in M., to® S., 
Braj., TOWT H. and P., toh O. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess it. These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. Hdrnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in aufPT; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from sffv to *nr and then 
to ^ is taken for granted ; regularly •fiv ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to *ff as in TO*ft. According to the observations I 
made before the $ of and arr of TORT must be due to sr^-arat- 
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3TT Pr. and Ap., as in M. and G. ; so that the verbal 

noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindh i is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

THE PA8SIVE IN THE VERNACULARS 

The Pr. passive base in far and m has been preserved only 
in P. & S. Thus STrtfar * he may be beaten ’ and OTffafW ‘ they 
may be beaten' are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while fllfbjT the present 
part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in ¥3T, the 3T being lost. Sindhi has w as gisns ‘to be drunk,’ 
ylMW ‘to be washed,’ iTTfW sing., urnrfSr pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. 
The pres. part, is wanting ; the potential participle from fT^r 
being used instead as vfrnr. The augment ¥ is introduced before 
this W where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
JnSnesvarl : 

armr T5U suip?> i w sflr < ft sreu sun? > utfuwfrT u 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 

fTUTgfr ij nr I 3PE3TH U BM I 
5rtt jouirfi 3it5TRr i unfrltar n 

“ In that manner, O lord Msdhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
( lit. will be destroyed ). 

q; i # qrmd - qfcr# i 
wtu qf smut UI5 » srraft 11 

' Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by Borrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness ?’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Ouj. 
had the passive : • 

finff wrisrarm 1 f5r?i srftsst urn 1 

^fir msftf utut 1 ifrfer f^% e*nr wnu 1 

f*t¥T qi-n? funr 1 Rtfi ... ^ ssfa " 

aw^rfft > tronft a nf fr ur uf r 11 
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. * - ' 
Where S&ligrftma is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 

muttered in meditation and Smrtis, Pur&nas and the cows are 

respected, in whioh country sacrifices are performed, where there 

are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 

Purinas and duty are understood, there Msdhava for certain 

brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 

divisions ( of the world ).' 

Here we have instances of the forms in at as and in f 

( Pr. f3T ) ftff ; and also of the modern forms as CTPT which ,i»ill 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsldftsa : 

wftwr an® *mrar i mro wwurar u 

‘The greatness of which (Kama’s name) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name/’ 

^rnNrT 5TRV I n Beharllalo. 

‘ Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna ). 

Here Sjfinur and =grfarT are forms of the passive in fa. The 
verb in mod. H. is also a passive forms as arifa G. and 
murst M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms of the 
passive fUHj S. ‘to be heard,* U3P® S. ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to flee 
oway/fsnj S. 'to be fried,’ first?? S. ‘to be plucked’ from pr. 
uar, far and %ar and Skr. fw, *r»r, a® and firu j w-ifr-i-mr-H-* 
from T9 Pr., <rw Skr. ‘to.be cooked’ in all, though the Eense is 
somewhat altered. 3Priit M., FU?S S. from Pr. Skr. ?W 'to be 
obtained,’ UF?S S., WFNT H. from Pr. f»F, Skr. W ‘to be bound;' 
ffaror-j-^T M. G. H. P. from Pr. after, Skr. JW ‘to be seen’ also faur 
H.; fstet-qj M. S., fsuTT H. P. from Pr. ^sr, Skr. W* root fa ‘to be 
increased,’ ‘to swell ;’ M., Pr. ,Skr. ‘to be known;* 

M. G. from Pr., SkT. ‘to occur to one’ etc. 

The Causal in the Vernaculars 

The causal is formed in M. by appending fa or as ap-fraor or 
vrrffcm ot •, you will remember, I hove identified 

the f that non-reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Sarasm. f, and if or ar of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
Atm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have STorf 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
>?kr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and Atm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking at or f from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
*W for arc, the V being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel f, as or In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, hut in the other portions 
of the area over which the MalvanI is spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The U stands for V; for this semi- vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
«TOT for STCT like the H. iTCT for «TCT, for etc. 

In G. the causal termination is atrc as 'cause to do,' 

(rant ‘make hot in S. 3IT? as aruifoj ‘to cause to increase,' 
‘to cause to wash;’ in P. airar or arar as or $rcra«lT. 

In H., it is arr as TOSTTCr, TTHT, but and TOW are also 

used ; and the termination 3T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as HRSTRT, from •I’cfTHT 

and ^RT. The a*rc occurs in first causals in poetry, as Tulsidas : 
arc Utfg * Narrate ( lit. make me hear ) to me the 

history of the lord also : — 

am uR src aR to i 
vtf vrc aug* stt ht my u 

'As an actor assuming various masks dances ; so he ( the lord ) 
shows this character and that but is not Himself that ( what he 
Bhows).’ 

The B. and O. causal is also similarly formed by adding air as 
VTTf ‘ I cause to do, ’ ?NT i ‘ I show’ eto. Here also as in the H„ 
the U of an? is elided. 

The ¥ of the S. anf must be the f which we have observed is 
used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part, 
etc. as trrfHh 

Thus then the oausal termination in all the languages is 
an* or arc, which is the same as one of the three in Pr. For, you 
64 ( R.G. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL IV, ) 
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will remember, the Pr. has an% and, the of the latter bein& 
dropped, there is another ann. We have also a good many 
examples in the vernaculars of the Pr. causals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, gupa or vyddhi, which roots tafcfe 
before the Skr. 3HT or Pr. if Thus : — 


M. G. H. 

mat-f-nr 


H. 



M. G. H. S. 



M. G. H. 

srarat-S-JTT 

nfMr-f-nr 

H. 


wwt 

G. H. 



M. 



M. G. 



M. 



S. 

nrns 


M. S. 



S. 




1 have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting ST before the causal termination an. 
O. has ? and Sindhi f for * to cause to eat ' from CT 

to eat, ' to cause to give,’ 'to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

Mtltl ‘ to cause to run,’ ' to give, ' ‘to cause to give,’ 

' to cause to sit.' In these instances we 
have art or 3TT before n ; but in G. all these forms have aw opti- 
onally added to them when the previous air is dropped as 
tnvivi ‘ to cause to run,’ 1 to cause to eat ’ etc. ; and in 

8. we have the causal an? appended to ? after roots ending in atf 
as ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to wound, ' 

‘ to cause to suok' or ‘ to suckle; ’ so that the intervening an is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as nfaat ‘to turn,’ ntwft ‘ to d'ause to turn,’ 
‘ to run,’ nra*6t‘to cause to run,' ftat-SfdlNui ‘ to threaten. ’ 
llemaoandra mentions wnvT as the causal base of WT and gives 
in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
tit. We have this in the sense of sending in M, 
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' We have seen that $ or ff is sometimes changed to ! and thence 
to Tor vs in the Pr. and vernaculars; whence it appears that 
ffalHT is a denominative or nominal root from fqgJT or fqgT or 
by the application of the usual denominative termination 
•which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed hy the base as 
Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles ; 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed hy the base, in 
which case the partioiple has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as ^nnr from ^T, from qsgr from WW, 

<ipr, VgpQl from q&3 eto. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 
when 333 or intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Malatl-Madhava, from whioh we have in M, 

The forms in which we have 3TT before 1 as qati j, tqqrgf etc. are 
denominatives from the past par lici pies of original Pr. oausals 
as or wriaq, the causal fermination 3UV being changed to aft 
and 3tT as in the H. in ordinary causals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives £xpi666ive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as ; - 


M. G. H. qnqvi-f-qr to draw from 

H p. p. p. of 


H. UJWT 

to sleep 

13 


G. i at 

to rain 

13 ,, 

** 

H. G. %3wr-%3$ 

to sit 

iqf3i „ 

fitel with qq 

H. G. forr-Sif 

to enter 

qfal „ 

fill, with 3 

H. 

to cry 

. ” 

5* 

G. 33$ 

to be angry 

,, 

3^ 

G. 33$ 

to be pleased 

31 »» 

33 

H. G. 333T-$ 

to be diminished pi „ 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves the idea of 

power and ability i 

as qsrqft ‘can 

a 

be dene,’ 3131 1 

'can be sat.' 


These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. . q is somesim** 
seen for 3 : — 

^ 3$a i i aft wqut far ^ M 
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* Even if the Veda has told much and indicated a great man^ 
distinct things, still one should take that which is henefioial 
to himself.’ 

' Who should be called f^wiSRT ? ’ 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for Skr. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived ii> this 
manner ; for, *frP 7 ir wut in Skr. means the work is caused 

to he done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. ‘I am the causer of myself 
to do it* i. e., * I can do it. ’ In G. this causal pass, is trans- 
formed into 3TT, as the causal 3*^ so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some cases and passive and causative in others, as 
art tflwd ansru # ' this boy is known to be a foolj'arr^ra wmvft 
TOT ‘ this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
rians do not notice them, as H. *hj*rr qsp 53TPT ‘By the 

singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,’ vg 
spgraT % ‘that is called a sentence’ etc. 1 

Thus then you will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhraipsa. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 


1 Mr. Beames traces the vernacular oausftl terminations ^ etc. 

to the Skr. gjq*. ® ut this is evidently a mistake. The Pr.'gq^ or gqq 1 has 
escaped him somehow. The of the Hindi causal forms he also derives 
from the q- of 3^7, But this q* is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel (£, and 7 is uever changed to a sejnhvowel excepting in 
the doubtful instance 3^ from qpj, 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the O* and B., 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restriot it to the signification of the present time. 
G. S. P. and H. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj.*, while this latter possesses the solitary form of theAorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some oases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and G. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
whioh we find the Apabhramsa, but the dialect of that name 
whioh is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G. 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj ; and the 
works of Tulsld&s, Biharilal, Kablra and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they shovfld be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old rBraj literature we find the Apabhrainsa forms of the 
Present tense unchanged 5 and from these has direotly been deriv- 
ed the Present tense of the modern S., G., P., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modern Braj and in the 
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poets id an older and less oorrupt form also, though the * fe 
changed to f. Such Apbhr. forms as $nr, for are preserved in the 
G. ; and the neuter sing, in 0 in that dialeot as well as in the 
Braj, where it ooours especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives. 
The first pers. sing, j exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. 

And sinoe the Apabhramsa is referred by the grammarians to 
the SaurasenI type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. 8. P. and H., as the representatives of the old SaurasenI, 
whiehfrom the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
Country about Mathura. 

The distinction between this and the old Mah&rastrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were suoh as could not last for many centuries. The ohange of 
(T and W to * and w, for instance, instead of elision and T is of 
suoh a nature. The law of elision which opfrated in a great 
many other oases could not long be kept from extending itself 
to n. But still we do find in the modern G. suoh forms as 
fit, VT$ eto. for and This change was made 

in some oases in the SaurasenI as in for and in 

others not, as erwgw for 3TT%W. And the change of wr to and 
V we find in the S. and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future whioh had an intercalatory fW instead of the MahSr&strl 
ft is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhraipsa. Then, if 
we follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was f«r, 
and in the prose speeohes in the dramatio plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the er dropped. 

Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
old Mahir&strl verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord- 
ing to Vararuci, the absolutive termination was 3TO, whioh we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of 3? and V in 
old Mahr. was era? and war, and we have these forms in the M. in 
and ?T9T, as we have seen, while % instead of fc, g instead of 
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V occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbbr. forms. Thus then, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old Maharastrl 5 so that it hardly 
*admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in whioh they prevailed. The B. and O. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other ; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal $T, point 
to their being the descendants of the old MSgadhI. 



LECTURE VI 


New Grammatical Formations in the Northern 

Vernaculars „ 

We will now prooeed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages whioh are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but whioh have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in. our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
aoquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as f^TTU ‘gruel for a 
Brahman’ is not so expressive as fitenuf UW|*r: * gruel for a 
Brahman’s purpose’ ; whioh again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into fitelWix? ’gruel for 
the purpose of a Brahman’. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forms. But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of .etymology suoh an expression 
as Wt 9 comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
"for the sake of” and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including suoh as oould not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetio decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to ( M. Ut£t the original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
haying no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to him and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates him to it, the expression KW 
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twill not serve his purpose, but he must bave some suoh* as wftrt 
And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
raftv supersedes In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

l 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the Samanya-rupa or the oommon form, beoause it 

is used in all the cases. 

■> 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two Samanya-rupas for the two numbera In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the Bame 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no S&m&nya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi ; after these the 
Qujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; whioh may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations « — 


( 1 ) Sing, an 

PI. art 

(2) „ # 

.. t 

(3) „ i 

. art 

U) „ 3T 

n ^ 

(5) „ «T 

„ art 


( 1 ) The following olasses of nouns take the first — 

(a ) Maso. and Neut. nouns in 3T as gift 'hand’, grar obi., grarar 
sing, ‘to a hand’, 'grata pi. 'to hands’. 

e 

( b ) Masc. nouns in 3IT and neuter nouns in whioh combine 
the final and the termination into VT, but to <T in the Bpeech 
of the,, Konkanf Karhad&s and in the Citp&vanI and 
optionally to m or q in adjectives : as artlT ‘a mango’, wtaT 

65 1 R. a. Bhenderker'a Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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• obi., srfwira sing, ‘to a mango ’ ; 'a plantain’, fcoWT obi., 
sing, ‘to a plantain’; ‘to a mango’ in the 

KonkanI Karhfidfis, ffi*35T ‘yellow’, or obi., 

f^ooOT erfsgRT or ffasfc' 9T«n9 sing. ‘ to a yellow mangb’, 
respectively. « 

( o ) A good many Maso. nouns in $, the i of which is changed 
to9T before 39 as fglfr nom., fgr^TT obi., *gisn9 sing. 
•gT^9T9 pi. 

All neuter nouns in f as 

( d ) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in 3T. Some of 
these change 3T to ST, and others drop it, since it is the 
3T of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as 9T3T ‘a brother’ — 9I9T obi., 
9WT9 sing. ‘to a brother’, 91519 pi. ‘to brothers’; 9T399 
‘traveller’, 5TE9TT obi., 9TJ999 sing., 5T39*t9 pi. ; 

»i»er9 sing., 9o59t9 pi. %99-%59 t-% 59T9 sing., pi. 

Some nouns of this class take 39 optionally as 
f*NtT9 sing., 0N5T9 pi. 

e 

( 2 ) The following nouns take the second form f, f •• — 

( a ) Tatsamas in Bhort ? as — 5stf)9. 

( b ) A few masc. nouns in t as g# ‘ elephant ’, g*ft-glft9 
sing., gWr9 pi. 

( c ) A good many femininine nouns in 3T as €t«T manner, 
fcft— fhft9 sing., ftfro pi.; f.og ‘ a plantain tree ’, fcaft— 
sing., fairer pi. 

( d ) Some feminine nouns in f as sf ‘ ground \ 
sing., sf9 pi. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form f—3it 
as ‘a mare’, 9Tfr sing., UTg9T pl„ Ulil9 sing., ufeqfcrpl. ? 
91# ‘a garment worn by females’, 9l^r sing., 9139T pi., 9Uft9 
Bing., 919*1 i9 pi. In the Goan, and Mai., however, this form does 
not exist and these nouns take the 'fifth form if— 39, as UtliJ— 
sing , pi.; 9l€i— 1 #19*19 sing., 9iwt9 pi. 

• ( 4 ) Some maso. and feminine nouns in 3T take the fourth 
form 3T-3r, as 9T3»— 913>9 sing., 9!$9 pi.; 913J; f. ‘a side’, 3U3J— 
WT^r sing*, pi. 
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* ( 5 ) The following classes take the fifth form -A good many 
fem. nouns in si as sfta ‘a tongue’, sing., first pi., sing., 
firsts pi.; a good many fem. nouns in i in the Goan, and Mftl. 
dialects ; see instances given above ; some fem. nouns in 3>, as 
*5? * a leech’, 3(55% sing., sresst pi., sraNr sing., swsfcr pi.; 

‘ husband's brother’s wife ’, snd— snsr etc. Some nouns take 
this form optionally as or ht&h ; HTdsr or quwta. The usage 
in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anus vara in the pi. of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns in $ and a« 
often take the sit — 3d or ad forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in si. 


The Oblique Form in Sindhi 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take si for the obi. sing, 
and sd, d and sdd for the pi. : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing, of which end6 in or, as 
*1* acouptry’, obi., dgsit sing. ‘of a country', 

pi. ‘of countries’, also ^gT— dt— sit. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in ad, which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into ? as in the Cit. Mar. as writ 
'a carpenter’, obi. *1% sing,, aisfd, gist and sdr pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take at for the obi. sing, and ft, 
and for the pi. in addition to sit and d : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns inf as Sift ‘a peasant’, gifts? or glftsd sing., 
gn?, gTftd, gnrf, grftft, gidft and grdfi pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in f as dt€r ‘a mare’, obi. dtf%ar sing, dtfesd, 
dH%d, dtfl’1%, dlgW ard dtggft pi. 

( o ) Masc. nouns in 3j; as triug ‘a man’, obi. mvgsi sing., 
an s ift , MTOf sdd, wmgsd and mogd pi. 

( 3 ) Nouns in short g have no separate form for the sing, of 
the obi., the nom. form being psed ; tbe pi. they form like the 
above class, as *nfig f. ‘a story’, obi. *TTT?g sing., mfigsrf, *nt$gd, 
*n(?ksdd, PTI?g^fi and *TU?gfst pi. Masc. nounB in g, however,' do 
not take the forms in arid and as %gft ‘ a lion’ sing., 
■^gftift-sd-dph 
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( 4 Y Fern, nouns in ar, an and g have no separate form for. thfe 
sing. while in the pi. they take gftas g*T ‘wish’, obi. W sing., Wfft 
pi.; gwr ‘a murder’, obi. gwr sing., pi. ; ’lightning’, obi. 

f$55 sing., (g^jfg pi. The first has gut and gu also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in 3T«t is taken by all feminine 
nouns in ar, sit and § and also masc. nouns in f. Masc. nouns in 
and fern, nouns in g have g in the original base itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique Form in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination <r for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in aiT. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while sir is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pi., before 
which the final air of nouns preceded by a consonant i6 changed 
to f , as UigT ‘a horse’, cbl. sin?;, and UlfgaiT pi. Finals 
preceded by a vowel combines with this sit to form at, as (fa 
or <lg ‘father’, fat obi. pi.; and final an forms ait as g3^‘man\ 
obi. pi. There are no other changes. * 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in air only. It ends in «T, as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
ait, Karh. M. and P. nouhs in 3IT as ; The pi. obi. of 

all nouns whatever is formed by adding ait which amalgamates 
with the preceding ar of all nouns and the an of such as are 
masculine, and combines with f to form fut ; as nig ‘a village’, 
itfgfar pi. ‘of villages’; UIFT ’a horse’, tflligr pi. ‘of horses'; <rf?t 
’a master', gfngfar pi. ’of masters.’ In other cafes it is simply 
added to the noun as ‘a jackal,’ UIgaiigT pi. ‘of jackals’. 

In the Brajbhasfi and in the old poets the obi. pi. of all nouns 
has g or fg instead of ait, as gg ‘a good mnn’g'gggr pi. ‘of good men’. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it ; as 9ig 
‘people’ sing. <3lgg pi. ; ggg ‘devotee’, gggg pi. ( gif v.ngg gfa«j 
— Kablr ). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In G. the obi. form of maso. and neuter nouns ending in ait 
and t is formed by substituting air for those vowels. The latter 
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lake an anusvftra in the pi., and the forme of the former for both 
numbers are alike as sing, and pi. ‘to a horse or 

horses’ ; ‘a plantain', sing, ‘to a plantain’, V. 00 W pi. 

‘to plantains’. But the nom. pi. forms of these are fitlT and test, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. caseB are formed simply 
adding the terminations to the noni. pi. and there is no suoh thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as merer ‘a man’ nom. sing., 
mot# nom. pi., mcrew sing., nm# pi. The plural termination is 
eft aad is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final sir and art of nouns in afr and 3 to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as fitST or Ut^Tsit nom. pi., or 

dat. pi. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without air are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in ait or are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as ueu mow # in the nom. and other cases. And 

this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as «5ta«!T 3SRT (telf 
( Panch. ) : |The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed ; ’ smsal 1 # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 
Sastras’. 

sngpJT Steer 

mtSta tern 

at ur vIht mnt 
maretyowt oSNt iro 
w 

Svargarohana by Sundarabhatta, 

‘AH the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The Work Svargarohana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues’. 

sfte? <Mt ere 'fterr i vg f*m «raff are 

Kavyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raise o noise. There are mountains, forests 
many hills ;'over these is a crowd of monkeys. ’ 

The sit however is seen in fern, nouns ending in J : 

st f% I a# n 

Svarg&rohana. 
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' TheVater of the sea and of the rivers on land (in villages/ 
will be dried up.' 

*ftaT site i ft* aeit sift 11 

Kavyadoliana, Tulasl. 

* There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist ’ 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the wt is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing. and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in aSt and#. The 
true explanation therefore of the modern ait of the pi. is that ‘fern, 
nouns in 3U and f preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fern, ait was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in sit and #. Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Samfinya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in ait 
however have a form ending in q when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in q as •art asm trmit 
3 ?hf ‘this thing was done by a good man’, trfaTT f*taTT 

‘hoys went to the margin of a tank* •, but this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and may be regarded as an instr. form and 
a locative. 

Absence of the Oblique Form in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fem. aft and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and 0. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upop and so they have* recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection 6uch as originally 
‘direction, row, line’, ;*ivr, and etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus *T3TT«.'a king’, *nnT 
*of a king’, ‘of kings’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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'king.' Sometimes the word is attached to the gen. 'sing, as 
wmfqSfc to express the gen. relation between the WTT and 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals TO? and such words are appended and such 
•others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as 
‘of a dog* ‘of dogs. ’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 

*fPT for rational and animate creatures and rto, qiTOT etc. for 
irrational or inanimate, as SS ‘a beast', sgv sing, ‘of a beast’, 
‘of beasts. * The B. adds TT to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while TO?, HTO, etc. are 
applied to the rest, as H 3 TT ‘a king’, ttstht ‘kings’; ‘a dog’, 

^S'gTTO? ‘dogs. ’ The O. adds q to TOT to form the nom. pi. as 
'Tg*TT^. This q is the same as that of qti - in M. and H. 

* The Nature of the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this SamSnya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as or «n?fr with a noun. 
We say fursqr tfftq or HJRTI qr^flr i. e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this is convertible with TTOWtqfif, in 

which ansr is the oblique form of Ht the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as HT5»n^ HT^T ‘(I cannot do the work’; wJTwrftf 

qp/jr ‘there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him. ’ 

May the Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some cases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attaohed to it 5 thus is aco. sing, of 
‘I’ in the Pali and the Pr., TOT$ instr., TOTqt, TOT% abl.,TOfor 
loc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those oases are added to the original gen. form TO. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time- the 
terminations in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary post-positions. Thus, before the loc. fw was appended 
to *nr, it must have acquired some suoh sense as ‘in the interior 
of' and that the whole expression might mean ‘in the 

interior of me.’ Similarly in the Apabhramsa, some of the post- 
positions which oame into use and whioh, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used vith the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus : — 
fT f$sr 3 ?Rr ftor 35 5 ® sraf ‘ I pine away for thee, oh 
beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postposition 

and having the sense of ‘for’ used with the genitives R^ 
‘thy’ and sua* ‘of another.' 

ANALYSIS OF THE MARATHI OBLIQUE FORM 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in 3TT sing, and an pi. which nouns in sr, etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. 5 sing, and f or sfr pi. derived 
from Pr. N and "T. The grammarians givG the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ft, but f is also found, as in 3Pgf in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work 

HUT? TO pft 1 frf^ru 

‘ The wealth of Kanha was like the affluence in the house of 
Indra’ where k*f is gen. sing. The ? of , for instance, i6 
reduced to 3T, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars, and we have or flRT. Similarly st of the pi. 
combines with the preceding into sir and we have CTRL 

The second form f and $ is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
f or t masc. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have %oft the sing, obi., and pi., the <4 of which is 

reduced to sit as in the other case, and we have ;-sr, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out t in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial v and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have the obi. pi. Or the sing, f 
may be derived from another fern. gen. termination ®r or tlje mase. 
sr for F, which, before the preceding short f, goejs out since it is 
final, as erftg-wftsi-srvt. 
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%, The fourth form 7 and 3 » is similarly derived from mqsc. and 
fem. nouns in S’ or 3T; as ^Tg^r-NTSS-NTJW-WTJ obi. M., though 
we have not this word in this form in M. where it is 
gen. wntobl. sing. M.; obi. pi. M. 

• The fifth form in ? sing, and ert pi. is from fem. nouns in air ; 
Pr. ftrauv or OiwwHSfrt M. obi. sing, and f5»wnoM§i**naM§iut M. 
obL pi. 

The third form f sing, and art pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

Analysis of the Sindhi Oblique Forms 

The Sindhi in its 3t of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shortens the aiT of the M., i. e. the two at form one strong at; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. 91 %, ?|f, 
eto. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form art, like the 
corresponding M. rt, which appears to be from the Apbhr. 1 > of the 
gen. pi. of nouns ^n short f or 3 " given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. 3 in an uncorrupted form. Of these 3)3 
whioh all fem. nounB and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. S’ and the gen. R; i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. R was added instead of to 
the original base. 

THE HINDI AND THE PUNJABI OBLIQUE FORMS 

The P. pi. art is the same as the M. and the H. art is from 
the Apbhr. 5 of nouns in S or 3. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. art with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi 3frt is. 

The Braj 3 also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them in 
a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the P. and ( H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O. 
have dropped them altogether. 

(B.Q.fihaatfaekar'a Weeks, VoL IV.) 
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It ndw remains to show why nouns with various ending^ 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. 1 have 
already shown that the oblique terminations an and e# properly 
belong to nouns in 3T. Sindhi maso. nouns in 7 are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in 3T, ? being the nom. sing.* 
termination, whence they take in the sing. 3TT shortened to sr. 
Nouns in err Mar. and F. and in ait S. also form their obliqttS' 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends inVT or in M. 
and in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of V. 
Thus Skr. is Pr. utgar or utgor, since ar is pronounced or, and 
with f or ar the gen. termination becomes UtgU+ar= utgur, which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes UTgqr ; but in the older M. poetB 
we find ulgUT also. Now in the state of ufeu it may become, as 
I have onoe stated, as for becomes % 3 f or %&, and 
after a long vowel the following ar is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly we 
have the plural Uig’Ut. , 

Neuter nouns in q are ako nouns with a final V, as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nounB in eir. 

and + 3T of the gen. = %3UT-%3BUT. 

Similarly = gwsorsT = g efcg etc. 

MaBO. nounB in f also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in ar originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus fgrtf is fgrftar Pr., snfifar 
Sk.; wherefore we have sglfiNr + 3 TT = ffimt; is Pr. 

WriilWT and with the gen. g or 3T the obi. fn^TSCT 5 vn%r Pr. unfiNc 
and with 3T for g VTOUT obi. etc. Similarly is iftRnr, where 
with gen. *T we have M. tfJfUTj VTofr is ersfNr and thence muqr. 
S. grft is Skr. grf%^, Pr. gtf%ai which is the S. obi. form, since the 
effeot of two at coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong 3T. 

a- 

We thussee that most Mar. and S. maso. nouns inf and M. neuter 
nouns f are derived from Pr. nouns having a final *T representing 
Skit. % or any other syllable. In the same way Skr. is Pr. 
8 J*T thence IJTjW and with the gen. 3T for g <911^1 the M. obi. { 
so also M. htt must be Pr. *rra3T, Skri wnprs M.m& Pr. WWI, 
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’Slav in order that with the gen ar they may yield • w*T or 
HffW. Neuter *1$ is nyw, Skr. »TfW and henoe by the combination 
pf mpT + 3T we have *igvr or *ravr. S. meg; must have been Wlff 
from tngg and the aspiration being transferred to * we have 
<*HIV(4I whioh is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. maso. 
nouns in W and M. neuter nouns in 3 > whioh take this oblique 
form were Pr. nouns in a? representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
aff, mostly Now these vernaoular nouns in f or f and W or 3T 
Which in Skr. have not a syllable like n or s at the end must 
have the W attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr.t as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in w which on that account have become 
nouns in wl or WT in the modern languagea 

Those fern, nouns in ar that have ^ or $ for their S5m5nyarOpa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in f or f as they are as 
a matter of fact ; as is Pr. or wntft, Skr. W^JT; fnw is Pr. 
and Skr. «TTT*r, Skr. iKlf, Pr. TTTvfT ;uf|vT, Skr.ufJpfT, Pr. wrgwr; 
nhr, Skr. VPft, Pr. WTWT ; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
suoh as to, *RT, flhiJT from vtfw, uflt, rvwfit etc.; others that end in 
f and take these terminations were also originally nouns in f 
or f as $f, Skr. Wjft and others. Some masc. nouns in f which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in f, as gwt is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. 

And modern Tatsamas in f or g of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
3» and & must be originally nouns in w or 37. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels ako take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fern, 
nouns in WT, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus sftw, 
Pr. tow, Skr. T3H|T ; WTW— Skr. UTVT ( mod. Tad. ) ; HT 35 — J 7 T 5 TT — 
utbt; nftw— fa$rr; orsfig— ftsr-— ftgr ; ’Prw— wygrr—wwr; 

etc. All modern fem. Tatsamas in WT are infleot- 
ed in this way. From the fact that fem. nouns in f take wr for 
the pi. obi. it would appear that they were originally nouns in aw. 
Wftft jre know must have been Skr. since the maso. is tow. 

Its gen. pi. in fr. therefore was nTfkwTst, whence we have towf, 
bpt the sing, obi, which is the same as the nominative is not 
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formed/as It should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan, and M&l. have faithfully preserved the old 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the oase terminations to the Nona. and not to 
speoial obi. form as the other languages do to a muoh greatef 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Samanyarupa of rfWt is from 
Pr. gen. the last two vowels combining into 7 and the V 

and * into it Other instances are wrrfr, Skr. qff&CT, 

5T3ft-*rf&i5r, stf-sfiNsr, the sing, 

obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. are •toril" etc. 

Similarly those fern, nouns that take this type of the obi. must 
have been nouns in err representing suoh a syllable as OT. 
Thus M. *T§? is Pr. Skr. qrgfri , and with the f or «T 

of the Gen. sing, is *135% and with erf of the pi. *loB*far ; also Sf® 1 - 
3f#3TT or 3» a louse Skr. qjPT, ^Tl^.-’^rg^r. The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 37 and Several other 
nouns also, masc. and fern, ending in f and 37, have the f and 3* 
form of the obi. as well as the err or * and erf form. This arises from 
the practice of adding ^ or ** optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in ar and err. 

In this way the several types of the M. samanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words — from foreign languages for 
instance — were introduced whioh cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or acoident ; there 
is no reason why should be *hsrfr for its oblique and not 
or qfh?r and not qfhrfj' ; the tradition with regard to some 
Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise ; and to a certain extent oblivion Is the reason why 
we have two forms in the oase of. pome nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms ; and all 
the -facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonifce so 
completely with it that there oan be no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other oase than the gen, would h&ve served thf 
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purpose of reconstruction. When a language Is In an early stage 
of growth and case forms suoh as the loc. sing, are made up by 
joining two words suoh as ft* ‘a shining being’ and f ‘this’ or ‘here’, 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here’ or ‘this' with the s hinin g 
Being, i. e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
oft it is necessary that it shouldjbe used in connection with the 
new post-position; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 
And thus in Skr., Pr. and the modern languages all such post* 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhrarpsa have descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal ohange that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final sr or eu answering to such a Skr. syllable as g, 
or ST when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f or 3 ; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its ojwn place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider- 
ation. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some oases and of them all the S. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H. and P. have 
generalised the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for ' all. 
The M. oases are thus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
concerned here. 

New Terminations in the Vernaculars 

• 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new termina- 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the «r of 
the instr. have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
But the most oommon method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attaoh the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouns. The acc. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
are these : H. , eft, Braj. *T, B. ft, O. S. fc, ft, P. *, mf, a ft, 
M. *r, 3JT, and ft used in poetry. Of these U has been disoussed. 
The MM. apd Goan, have eft for pronouns and the former e> for 
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rouus and the latter «*rt. £h$ndetl has ft, P. has tnf also for 
Odd Bengali has also a dative in>, 

Mah. Nalop. t 

‘The swan said to Vaidarbhl with human speech.* * 

The Origin of s> in the vernacular Termination# 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial ST. What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dra vidian !f. But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the S. $ and B. % from The last may not 
Unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S. 
it is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel ST; but 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
but sr, f or F, i. e. the consonantal portion of it, whioh is subordi- 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in whioh FT is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi s»f he also derives from and not t . But here the 
Anusvara is not aooounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, is not a word likely to yield the 
tense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 
wB. 

To be able to arrive 'at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. err and the Braj & 
The old H. poets often use and even SsTf ; for instance in 

Tulsidas's Bamayana we have : — 

UT3 ^5TT3 TH Igrtflf I 1 $ ifcf S?FN Sfo TOT II 

‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid. ' , 

'He burned Kama but gave a boon to Bati ; this was an 
excellent act done by the ocean of meroy.’ 

?|T*T It 
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* *M$ gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmafts.’ 

3ITCH SfWR gh WR *FT£ I W W3T SW II 

'Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?* 

3^ IMW 3tW «T Wig I 

'Met Kaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside ! ’ 

Now we have seen that often in the modern languages the fof 
older Vords is dropped ; and thus from Wjf we have and then 
flPt or by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From $£ the MfilvanI and Goan. is derived. 
The 9$ and $$ are also traced to by Dr. Trump. But Mr, 
Beames derives them from 3>$r 'arm-pit, side’, which becomes 
and then 9Tg, and the anusvara he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes to be the original of gsf. is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of but the further change 
of gf to f iu the suffix he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of WR in the ordinary word «IR H. ‘a place’ 
and in the g of Wgf, WgT. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving $gi, WgT etc., and further 
on iff or *nf from flwnr, fW'4M etc. Such new expressions in 

tiie faoe of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
Hot have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. eitWf, 
^taR etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of ? and 4R. aif and WR, and SIR 
like the barbarous compounds wrW, of Skr. and foreign 
words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. q*r and later <1$ from 
(1(1 WIN in the face of the Pr. from Skr. 3R or which we find 

everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards emu, in addition to the 
qhfection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word i6 found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H„ G. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dab case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
it should haVe been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 
Htoratufe Of the modern languages. 
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One ‘chief and important souroe of the modern case affixes hat* 
been overlooked by all those who have written on vernacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even ip 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted j as ift ftlft 

‘I went to ( lit. ) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda’s place ; 

UfT ^5TT «TT ‘I sent my servant to your here', i. e. your 

place; 5 ggf *TUt ggf ‘I went to Murlidhar’s there’ i. e., 

place. These <!$1, Ugi and Sft are really remnants of the old Pr. 
locatives of YTO ( in the forms | or ar) and gg;. If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course oi time become 
terminations $ and af for aft?, the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of a*, has become 
a termination in H. as tr af UUT ‘I went to the there of the 
town’; af ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhramsa, 

according to Hemacandra, and ftft? were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
gj (fhald a? %ftf fter &c. These, as they hre, appear like 
instrumental plurals of the pronouns and ag^and they may be 
so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. For, of the several relations denoted by the first two 
cases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
oonolusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
‘for’ has these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use ’, it signifies the purpose ; and in such a one as 'for 
this, let people beware "it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
same way or are in M. used in both these senses. In 

unwiraiSf jftggfT * I took so much trouble for him ’ it has 

a dative sense and in prgnft <Nt * for this, such a 

thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 
case forms. and ftftf therefore may be instrumentals. 

■ This explanation is supported by the fact that another .Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of ‘for* or ' on account of ' given by 
Hemacandra is g^®T which is evidently the sing, instr. of IW, 
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* a. possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. ' slowly, ' 
and ‘low’ and ‘high' which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
•are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals and the W being 
ohanged to ?. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
fpr this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination fir 
was used for loo. pi. also, the forms %fif and ?tfif are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loo. is another case which oan 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. TulsidSsa 
frequently adds fir to nouns to form this case. Thus — 

*ntfif %% wwwi i 

■ * The god of love waB afraid when he saw Rudra. ' 

Twfir i 

sw wrrff *w wr* wtSftr n 

‘Having restored JSnakl to Rama and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Raghun&tha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhramsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive : <pP3C as in^ww ‘ for giving ’ which is an acc. 
of the pot. part. an* as in ‘ for doing ' in which the 

case termination is dropped, awiiw as in tfcrotf ‘ for breaking ' 
whioh is the gen. pi of WWW and arotfif as in garaifif ‘ for enjoying ’ 
which is loc. sing, or pi. of Pr. for Skr. wt^Rr. Thus then in 
the Apabhraip&a pronomihal forms had begun to be used as post* 
positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
our inodern case forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialect*. 

67 [ R. O. Bbaoduku's Weeks, VoL IV. 1 
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The' Apabhramsa dat. postposition %fl? survives in the S. tit; the 
aspiration is thrown on $ so as to make it $ and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 

where 'is in the Goan, and M&1.&?, aft ‘there’ WU, srft ‘ here p 
&?. Often the old f is dropped in the modern dialeots and thus 
we have from %ft the B. ft. The old H. termination is the Pr. 

* where, ’ so that originally the sense of sst was ‘ Rama’s 
somewhere. ’ ‘ Send to Rama's somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to R&ma's 
somewhere ' came afterwards to mean 1 send it to Rama *' and 
‘ give it to Rama. 1 The f of the loc. is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal looatives which In the modern 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place ; 
such are wflf relative ‘where gflf * their ', 3Tl¥‘ here ' and Wiflf 
* where ' (interrogative) which have become snrf, ?T?f, qgt and 
and in Tulsidas srt, ffj and Sometimes the f is preserved in 
the current speech as in Tgt or H., enff, UgT G. The other dat. 
termination the origin of OT or ftf, is either the ablative or 
genitive form of fftu; since f was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these cases. The O. $ is another form of this The M. 
it is from the Apabhr. flfij as % from ftflf. The B. has this affix 
also used principally in the case of inanimate oreatures. 

gut ft *r*sr anft msTft =353% stu i 
‘ There is smell to Bmoke and from that harm to the eye results. * 

fTflft I 

* The lion said to him. ’ 

The S. has it also. 

tftfpil ftflSTCft 4 He went for hunting. * foit gw urftatit 4 went 
an a travel. ’ 

The P. m? like the H. ftf is from gflf * there. ’ 

The M. 3T is to be connected with sfmilar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other l&nguages. Kh&ndetl* has ft. H. 
possesses a post-position gw or fftft, P. S. gTf all in the sense 
of ‘ for, ’ Braj. or «st ‘ up to. ’ The old H. poets have also ft or 
gif in the sense of the M. srf i. e. ‘ to ' or 4 at ' : ertflf ITT ufuft 
4 again and again they fall at her feet; ' Svfft 33TU fftft 3W T# 
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* joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom. ' Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from wt. Ooan has BT»fr in 
the sense of ' to * or * with ', as >1% gnfr sgu * speak to or with 
me. * H. g»r * up to P. g*r * near, to ’ j gmr * from oontaot with;' 
& S»ft-cJ*r 4 on acoount of;'B. gTfd-8Tf*tur*-gitr 4 for, on aocount 
of * In G. and H. poetry ?jpfr, g*it or WTf*T are used in these sensei 
and M. has or BUifeT also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. root onto adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part, of this iB Pr. g*»r. This, like 
many similar partioiples, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have ‘ adheres, sticks. ' From this 

we have 3 -*T M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have g»H5 and tPRT, 
though is also used in the latter. There is another form 
gFPrtft of this root which is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have sruf and by 
the elision of q the root becomes grat and thence, by the usual 
introduction of u or *, BUT or gw. Now gravrr exists in the Goan, 
and gift! in the S. while M. has grair. These mean ' to make to 
adhere, ’ * apply, ’ ‘ bring in contact. ’ From graft and grueiT or 
graft all the forms we have above noticed have originated. 31 $, 
it, gldt, glfdur are absolutives as also M. gratf*, while the other 
M. form gl*f? is the loc. sing, of the noun gra * contact ' or 'near* 
ness. ’ The Braj. gf must be from the old Apabhr. abso., grd of 
Slur. The M. dat. ST must be from such a form as STS ‘ having 
applied ’ or ‘ for applying, ' since the final ? of terminations is 
dropped in this language as in fftuT 4 tongues ’ from fftufg. 

The dative pi. termination at represents an euphonic change 
of ST necessitated by the preceding anusvara. Instances of this 
change of g to H have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. has 
both sfT and ?gr. This srr \s by some traced to the or of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as W to the W of the gen. sing. t The Cit. however has gror «gr 
in the pi. while gT alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of th^sing. and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialeot, ( whence the Cit. gT is a form of gr and if sp, then 
it must bp so ip the standard Marpthi alsp. 
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Mr/Bearaes thinks the G. % to be originally % and thust<5 
belong to the olass of terminations we have just examined, the ft 
being changed to ft. I have not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of ft to ft is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination ftHfr-i in this 
language is derived from the old Apabhramsa termination ftQT, by 
the elision of ths initial ft, as will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the st of the acc. dat. must have been derived from 
the Apabhr. dat. post-position ftilft, which, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of nor. The last ft of this is ohanggd to 
an anusvara, as that of ^ftft is, and, just as this heoomes ftotft 
becomes ftft and by the loss of ft, ft. Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of ftvift irom ftft may have been 
resorted to when ftft became ft in the G. and thus ^ is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. ft or its obi. form. Butr the 
anusvfira of H which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from ftiitft. P. 3 may likewise be referred to a 
a form ftftf , the abl. of ftft. ^ 

The Origin of ft in the Vernacular Terminations 

In H. the termination ft is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking ?TftT% ftlgTftft ftgT ' The . king 
spoke to the Brahman.' It is used in the sense of the instr., 
ftTftTTft tfk ftlftf ‘ He cut off his head with a sword, fftftlg 

sfl®«lft®^% fftf * Rukminl’s marriage with Sri Krsnacanda took 
place; ' and in that of the abl. gftftT ftftft STSTftft (ftftftT ‘ These 
words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ' In Braj, we have 
# for %, as amw fttftT ftgrt * Kablr came and said to 

me ; ’ ftftfti ‘ He should get it explained from the guru.’ 

In old H. also it is used in the form of ftt. In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have ftt in the sense of the modern dat. 
acc. ft as : — 

( 1 ) ftmfr I 11 

Jfisn. 1—141. 

t s 

' S&rngadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. ' 

(2) ^rftTNT ffftt II 

II T 10. 

‘ Thou hast made a song for Gapdharvas. ’ 
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V (3)5rhtf 

it *dft TjwttfT it 

wwr ^ir wftfhwf# i 

ii 

• RukminI Svayapivara 1—82, 

"He gave that salvation to PutanS which he did not gave to 
Yasods and Devakl. His gifts to friends and foes are alike. 
How shall I describe his bounty ? ” 

» ( 1 ) «rt i k ruff vrov i* 

Jfifin. 1-171. 

* It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight.' 

(2 ) 3T#T 3TK TT?TT 1 JTT *o5VTT TO I II 

Jnan. 1-176. 

‘ Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart.* 

( 3 ) spfor tR g to ft atafts i h 

Jfi&n. II-27. 

“‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this I ’ 

In these last three examples WT has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say tfwnH qroit and qffonwtka araro. In the 
Salsette dialect, however, has these senses and also that of an 
abl. as that of ufatfr srrusit ‘He came from the village. ’ 

Now we see that the old M. poets do pot make a distinction 
between the ^Jf, which corresponds to our modern w, and that 
whioh even now we use in the sense of ‘with*. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix. H. uses % in.one case 3W*t $IT in whioh we use W, 
as avrer Some of these ciroumstanoes favour the supposi* 

tion that the origin of the M. dative affix W is the same as that of 
H. % and M. #. G. poetry has this in the form of g or as 
is s mfiwfc Declare war with Gujarati,’ S. bus ur and wt 

iU thepepse of with. 
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All these are derived from the word TOT. As is usual, «r is ixf 
modern vernaculars changed to k and thus we have wt and with 
the instr. affix ? we have the to! of the M. poets. I have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which V is dis- 
solved into whioh combines with the preceding vowel into aft. 
We thus get the old H. TO and the Braja fft, when sr and ? form eft, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is # in Another change of IT 
that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusv&ra, wherefore the word beoomes Tiet or tot. 
Thence the am - passes off into qr, as we have several times noticed, 
and so we have %, which with the anusvara dropped is the H. %. 
The *r is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to i as in TIT from 
TOT-TOt and so we have the M. fff. Sometimes 7 does not take the 
plaoe of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whenoe we have the S. wt. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between whioh become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word TOT has come to signify 'to, according to, with ( as an instru- 
ment) and from’. 

This instr. termination w (sing. ) iff (pi.) M., ^ H.,TfP. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to 9 or ft, which are forms of TOfff or TOF etc. 
derived from the root tot. One great objection is tbat this 
derivation does not aocount for the anusvara of it or ^ 1 . His 
argument is that the old qw of the instr. having been reduced to ff, 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the w of the 
modern instr. H-iff; but in the Apabhr. aooording to Hemaoandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 
^ qsroften 
itot erra *Tter 11 

‘By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of] days which 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he Bet out on his 
travels [ the skin of] my fingers has worn away by tbe nail.' 
Here qxtf, and sr&cr are instances of the instrumental. The 

first two are expressive of the agent in the passive .construction 
and the third of the simple instrument ; so that the qci or ST of the 
instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Aga.in Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in if ; but 
oldest M. poet Jfi&nesvara does use it ip sojn$ oases, His 
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agent instrumental is very often that whioh ends in if, but 
instances of the use of 1%, which is another form of ft, also occur. 

As • — 

gfif gftft airaanft i 

* Jfian. 13-197. 

‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.' 

ftft ST^ft 3Tno5 I 

Jfi&a 13-214. 

'Appears as if it will go away by the wind.* 

Jfian. 13-280. 

'As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.’ 

3TT H rift I 
ft*ftftggsftll 

*rr% ft i giaour ii 

Jfian. 13-347. 

'He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.* 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is ft instead 
of ft. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in «f 
of pronouns as ftifl *nft Jfian. 13-200 ' By this standard *, lift 
13-244 ‘By which satisfaction *, ftufr 18-1147 ‘By that grace.’ 
Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that St is a double 
instrumental, the first part being a of the old instrumental in gg 
or mg , and the second part g, to which that gig is reduced. Now 
instead of if, the instr. t is added here. The instr. f represents the 
fig of the Apabhr. instr. in fig, which we have in such forms Us 
Sifter mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule indioate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique form, but SurdSs uses the form 
ending in ft or ft also. 

fan* fftft *T»gugft aft* ft* gft fur i 
war mft gg sflftr 5* fftftwr ii 
* •» Sursfigar, pada 12, page 212.' 

‘ K&nha said, "There is no other God besides the . mountain 
Govardhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains 
was regarded by»the cowherds as a great God.’ • 


1 Lucknow Edn., 1874. 
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Here is agent instrumental in ft. 

?I9W T^Tf WGS *l?nfl fngtfm mill? I 

^ srfar fnft au^t wiv n 

Sursagar, pada 24, page 254. 

The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all ; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.’ 

Here is the instrumental. 

snapft *ft ira 3^S5T a?* i , 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

‘Disrespect of the Lord haB been shown by the cowherds ; show 
te them the fruit of it. ’ 

cpP3*VVt3TT^ Rtfl #TT I 

Sursagar, pada 29, page 255. 

‘ Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here 559% is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is jpr, Mai. 8?r, Cit. or vnft 
( from VTCT and ), Sals. %, G. «fr, S. nf nt, P. ff-sfiMr, 

H. %, Braj. ?t, H. dial, vsff, B. ?ii?t %. The Sindhi wt is the Pr. and 
Apabhr. abl. $gi of PE**, the aspiration being thrown on 7, as in 
the case of the dat. # and the other instances formerly given ; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 
WT and OT are from the Ap. ^ abl. pi. In the same way is the 
old abl. flgt and fff, the abl. pi. of ng, in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P. «fT it is compounded with the 
preceding IT. The form *fr of the G. and P., and H. dial, and 
the Cit. ft are derived from Hl$, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of H5 
with the aspiration thrown on ff. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different oases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on -account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified* with another 
case; it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus w tTOT nUTWT foa5T& i. e. (lit.) 'The .book 
met me in vicinity of Rama’, easily passes into-?mi9Hl% faarS 
'met me from Rama', i. e. 'got from Rama.’ And the B. 93? 
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BflJT is generally considered equivalent to ‘I got' it from 

the master though qsrft is like a loc. form meaning ‘in the 
vioinity of.' Thus the old loc. ftfft meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.* Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., whioh I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P. ft is from the Apabhr. affix ftfft (=for) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition ftlff. 
In M., S. and B. ft has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
ft also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as : — 

itfKrftlft 3TTftr^ft R5J I 

* Became glad on account of the length of its horns. * 

ftlglft 'ftgft %^ftT ( 

‘ From that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different ^origin are the M. gft and and the B. gftft. 
The first gft Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the fftftft and 
Sftfr of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose g*ftt, and, the at being lost, the form is Sft. In a similar 
way Fft may be traced to gpfti, though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of final ft and the preservation of ft; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Canda in 
which f*ft andjpftf ocour in the sense of ‘.from.’ But they may 
be derived from the present partioiple. The B. abl. affix gtfft is 
the loc. of the present participle of ft, corresponding to M. gtfti, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as stftftf in 9r(fft 
3*ftftt ftt ftftnr ‘ while I was doing he went away. ’ In B. too thiB 
loo. has the same sense an fftft ftTf^ft q&T * work while it is day. ’ 
In H. also it is used in the same, sense : gPNT $Wft ftftT ft fftg 
imftftTft ‘looking at the door what did he find? he found that a 
lion was lying dead ( lit. wbat is there,- a lion lying dead );’ 
ftlT glftfft ftftft W ‘She told it to her friend immediately 

after dawn ( lit. after it had dawned ). * 

68 | ILG.Bbaatekai’a Walks, VeL 17.1 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another aotion. * My doing ’ in the first instance was the start- 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H. gift is sometimes used in this sense as TORft gift * outside 
of the house, from the house. * 

In the B. ^gtggft the original sense is ‘ the tree being 

there, a fruit fell. ’ The M. gjT is the absolutive of gt and equi- 
valent togt^T 1 having become ’ which yields an ablative .sense 
more directly. The g is sometimes dropped and the termination 
3»«T itself is attached in this sense to au ' in \ * above ' and 

TOT * side ’ to signify * from in \ * from above ’, ‘ from the side ’ as 
srigjT, and which are the ablative affixes used in cases 
when gH cannot be applied ; and is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in an directly and not to the oblique form, as ansJT. 
Thus qfofgH 3TTOT means lit. * the village having been, he came. ' 
The M&l. is the absolutive of 3TCT instead of gt. The H. ft has 
been explained. * 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the nevyly constituted terminations were append- 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
such as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. suoh relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed hom 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speoi- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive, terminations 

S' 

in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender .of the 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows I - 
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*M. # P. ^t— ^ 

G. — jft — ^ 

a B * ^orqr 

H. wr — tit 0. * 

t- In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use' instead of the genitive oase and 
suoh, forms, as : 

* the house belonging to him, ’ 

3T3f: ‘ the pupil belonging to me. ’ 

fg^hjT WT * the female friend belonging to thee/ 
oame into use instead of inn’ * his home, ’ WW WTsr: ‘my pupil,’ 
an * thy female friend. ’ When the use of such adjectives 
■beoame general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, wae driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. WT — — # must be traced to the ar which certain 
indeolinables take in Sanskrit as fffar or surer ‘of this place/ 
TOUT * of that plaoe, ’ irar or $rer * of what place. ’ fgar or arasr 
must by the usual rules be changed to arer to a?WW; 

gnr or $rer to ww or or wtfww. a?w^ is awwr, ifieiwg is 
tjWWT, is WtgWT. This was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 

The G. sfr—ift— & are derived from the Sanskrit termination 
aw, whioh is applied in tlje sense of possession to indedinubles 
expressive of time, such as ewi^w* of this day, ’ iqrWtUH ‘ of the 
present time, * auhw ‘ of evening time, ’ * of the olden time ’ 

etc. .This was generalised and Hemacandra gives aw as a noun 
expressive of ‘ something related to ’ or ‘ belonging to ? in his 
grammar of the Apbhr. dialect. In the line of the verse of 
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Premftnanda ftyggoft kgre ‘ the agony of separation afflicts 1 
and in the expressions previously given, such as MlJlffla, and 
ftggat nig are %g eto., this ga remains, it will he seen, unchanged 
and in this form it is often used in 6. poetry. By the dropping 
of the consonant tr, it is reduced to aa or ere and thence to *v 
whiohwith maso., fem., neut. terminations eft — g — t becomes 
gt— «ft— & 

The S. at— eft are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 
nation & applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
ggftr belonging to him, grrare belonging to the house, *Tre$k 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi at-eft, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly hears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
tives of the root tP * to do or make. ’ The roar of a lion is his aii 
or act. The roar of a lion is a fagare or lion act, t. e. it is some- 
thing which belongs to the lion. The word are 'therefore is adapt- 
ed to express * something belonging to one. ’ Now this are is in 
the Pr. reduced to %r, as the <re of <rere to «ty, and the of 
to %T. Prom this %y, we have %?at which means ‘ something 
belonging to one ’ or * his property. ’ Madayantika in the Mala- 
tlm&dhava calls her body Makaranda’s aya or %ya, since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives ay as a 
noun in the Apabhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is ganre ggg Vgfa 

gart ' From whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the %ya o'f the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit ay as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in ggnfey 1 yours ’ like ga. Thus then ay which was 
first a noun came to be used as a postposition expressive of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : ' 

srei%ft <j5ratf g fgstffetre i 

Tulasi. 

e 

‘ I am the stiok of the blind [ women ] and Jhp wealth pf a 
weak l woman ). ’ 
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g$>u fhr ffnSt wnft'ffTire # 

S&maladfis. 

* If the oommand of the lord is received, I will d ry up the 
whole ooean. ’ 

One of Kablra’s S&khI is — 

^ei wf sw wtogi unri 

jrffmr snvft ^ tiRr urft wnr n 

' A dog enters a room [ made up ] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

frhere is another instance : 

UT2TT T%T% 37Tft I 

wrff aft Ir twrft u 

• 

‘•I put down from head the parcel containing neotar. To whom- 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four/ 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidfis’s RamSyana we have 7W iTUTW ‘ give us news 
about Bibhlsana, ' where also we have the same postposition. 
When the initial 9 is dropped we have 7* which we find in the 
Hindi and iRT as in Kablr's Sakhl, 

im $tt # 77 r%f W* <77 u 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine 5 and you will have everything else with you. ' 
TV is the general postposition in the B. as ‘ of sin, ’ faftr ‘ of 
God, ’ ‘ of a house.’ 

Prof. HOrnle and Mr. Beames derive the suflBx %T from the 
Skr. past. part. 97 which they say is reduced to 9f*®T and thence 
to %V. But I have not met with a trace of ^3T as the Pr. form 
of 97. The usual form of it is T97 or 93t. Besides, the f of 
Otftar is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persisHhroughout centuries as the of 

has done until it was perpetuated in the form of q? in the B. 
Besides, ^79 is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense, of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass. part, oan be so 
used. It may be used as an abstract noun, as 777 in the sense of 
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‘going:. '* So SOT** may at the best aoquire the sense of ‘doing’, but 
the transition of ‘doing’ to ‘property' is hardly possible. 

- Another derivative of the root 7 has also supplied the veraa» 
oulars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense ) and 
that is V*. A good many words in Sanskrit have this appended 
to them suoh as U5TO5T ‘bringing fame’, TOTOT 'obedient, ’ ffhsf 
‘servant’, JPWS* ‘the sun,’ ‘a writer’, etc. The original 

sense is 'one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to whioh 
5* is appended, but the derived senses are many, suoh as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is 'related to’ or 
‘belonging to. ’ Thus SRT5PT originally meaning 'the maker of 
.light’ comes to denote ‘belonging to light'; a certain person .Who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong* 

ing to the writing. Thus came gradually to signify a 
.genitive relation like the termination in’, sr, ** eto., noticed 
above. In the Marathi eR is applied in ordinary U6e to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as ‘belonging to Kfcsl’, s&RR ‘belonging to 

Poona. ’ Instances of this occur in the old Hindi poets ; thus 
in Tulsidas's Ramayana we have — 

Bfilak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of Narada.’ 

gf* ST* f?* f**TR ^ WT I 

(Ditto). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Pfirvatl) assumed 
the form of Sits.' 

* stars* qsgT **n*n 

(Ditto). 

‘I did not obey the word of Samkara.’ • 

gg zm si* rm i 

“Oh Bharadvaja, hear now another jreasop for the birth pf 

JJama,'’ 
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' In Eablr too we meet this termination as in *— ■ 

w arm (si#) HgHift i 

#r ffiv 5 ^ tt ( #) 7ft gwsnft \ 

Eablr 's RamainI, l-4th Chaupai. 

* Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. ” ’ 

Here we have 717ft or %7ft in which we have the feminine 
of the termination TV. In Sanskrit 7TV is almost as much used 
as 7T after nouns and the signification is similar. This 71V is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in 7m«I7rv 
* of your honour, ’ TRTTTV * of to-day, ’ 7lf&71 V * of yesterday. ' 
From TV, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix air as in UVT, while 7TV gives us the rnr of - 
the Hindi ^TTVT ‘ yours, ’ gflKl * ours ’ and of the Guj. HI# ‘thine,’ 
WTI# ‘ yours, ’ WI# ‘ mine, ' sun# ‘ ours. ’ 

Another derivative of the root 7. the past pass. part. 7H, 
changed to Tar in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the 7 appended to it 
must mean * done of ( by ) the thing or person’ ' denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of * a thing done by one ’ passes ' easily into 
a thing belonging to one. 7TS*I * a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily <lfiig<T7T TTstr ». e. the poem of a Pandit. 
The terminations TT, oft exist in old Hindi along with %VT, 
and TV, 7#. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi 7T-#t, they are derived from the past 
pass, part of fT'to give ’ in the form of ^7 made up on the 
analogy of 77 from 7. Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the #-fr of the Marvari dialect and oertain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit 7TV, was 
changed to vMft or as these consonants are frequently 

confounded with eaoh other ; and thenoe gt-^T or TMft passed 
into or The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 

to express genitive relations must have a final 7 added . to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the maso. nom. sing, ends in 7t or 
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91! and the feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 

we must have RW, for the G. Ht-fft-lj H*W>, for S. Ht-eft 
ggq>, for H. OT-gft IFIUF,, and for old H. %TT and and for 

hth and for HTT OTTO. In the fourth lecture I have given 
several instances of the addition of q» to all sortB of nouns and 
adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are H, Braj. H and ft, P. ft, S. it, 
G. Hi, M. Him and B. ft. The forms with an initial H are derived 
from the Skr. hot which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of HT^T anil h£ 
etc., as : — 

M'POT qftfg HHHI^T I 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

• ‘ Siva resolved in his mind. ’ 

ft (ft *Tft ft ftfg OTHH* I 

( Ditto). 

' Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvlra protected. ’ 
Totitt frma H H T tf r i * 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in Tretayuga ’ 

gfft ftfft* Hft 5TH H«nf i 

' He announced the intelligence in the palace. ’ 

S3THT ft sfftsft HTgT I fftHT 3TOTTT II 

Premanand’s Sudamanum Caritra. 

' O Sud&ma, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ’ 
HtaT Hltfr Hgflbt HTgft I 
* Everybody fled to Soratha. ' 

The Braj. tf is from Hlfft, the g being elided and OT and f com* 
bining into ft, while in the S. and H. ft they form *?. In the G. 

- HT the whole (9 of Hlfir is dropped. HTlft is loc. sing, of HTg for HOT. 

The P. and B. ft is from frt$, the loc. of ng, or ftfft which we have 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. ft is from Skr. qr*ft, which first becomes qw, then 9!H, and 
then trig or qg, and the loc. of qTg is qrtf or qft which is its shorten- 
ed' form. qTH is used as a post-position in H. and gift and qieflf, 
the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. The forms qiflf and qft 
ooour in the old H. poets, as r— > 
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Tulsi, Bala-K. 

* Steihbhu went to Agastya. ' 

t *nft <r$ i 

Tulsi. 

* The monkey went to Rama. ’ 

The M. artw is from Skr. 3Rr: and its initial W is dropped after 
A dissimilar vowel as mWTrl etc. 

New Verbal Forms 

* We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 

tVe have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an . 
earlier Btage of a language, specific significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
hut also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as ‘ a row ’ 
and HR* a measure or class, ’ ‘ all ' etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
sit ; and suoh forms as Rfif and loc. and ^ abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. *&§ and the loc. 

or Frfif became dat. affixes or the loc. of the present participle 
came to express an abl. relation. 

We shall •find these principles «at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also ; and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjectival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 
69 [ R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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M., S., 6. and O. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way ; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have cpme down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are th'e present, past and the potential partioiples which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of tho nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number., and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in # or 
3TT agree with the noun to which they are referred, i. e. take the 
'fern, termination $ when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as CHoCT-STT M. H. ‘a black horse,’ 
‘ a black mare,’ enofr-% * black horses,’ 

Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 
noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sing, form ensur uteqm M., H., qrratrT utftar M., 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in 3TT and hence in the adjeotive remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives with other endings are not thus infleoted as CTra 
-vil Q q etc. M. H.; while in the 
B. and O. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in adjeotives also 

with those endings have preserved the old terminations. Now 
the three partioiples I have mentioned end in sir or aft arising 
from the original affix 7, wherefore they must be infleoted. In 
M. and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle ends in 3T and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one oame 
into use, the forms of which are as follows * — • 


Sing. PI. 

1st pers. qreff— af or rff— 

2nd pers. afar,ifta— ?Nr - 

3rd pers. (pram 
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' These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is s»*ft. With the fern. 
$ this beoomes but there is another form in which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : for J—esnra’— 

#of fern. — <*><ftil — The neuter form is These three 

forms are used in the sing, while the gender is negleoted in the pi. 
There is however such a form as ^WcT used for the 3rd pers. pi. 
in the pure Deccan in whioh Ssvum is the fern. pi. of CTtfh To 
these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing, f, pi. ft; 2nd pers. sing. ft, pi. 3ft; 1st pers. sing, f, 
pi. & 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the f of the 1st pers. 

• 

sing, is represented by the characteristic anusvara, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of f. In the pi. 
ftftf and 3T become by combination ^Tftt. The 2nd pers. sing, has 
the ft of the old Pres, and the pi. the 3TT which with the ft forms 
nr, to which however an inorganic anusvara is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the ft of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the ft of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
but not 

In the Goan, and Mai. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle ftftT and not ftftRT which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are ’ — 


1st pers. 

Sing. 

Sfttforftft Mai. 

Goan. 

2nd pers. 

<Wftft Mai. 

<**ftW Goan. 

3rd pers s 

«*ftr Mai. 

^Tftr Goan. 

1st pers. 

PL 

sa#- fa Mai. 

Sftftfcr Goan. 

2nd pers. 

*<fftftTft Mai. 

^TftTft Goan. 

3rd pers. 

ftftift Mai. 

Wfllfl Goan. 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive' 
roots in these dialects, i. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment f. The 2nd pers. pi. fl, whioh I 
have traced to the Pr. is peculiar to the Qoan. and M&l. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st pers* 
sing. M&l. we have the old i from ft distinct and not reduoed to 
an anusvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
O. and B. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the “Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres. part, express present time, hut in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too. the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have oome 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that tfpie 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present ; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have qiany 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the P^noa- 
tantra. The forms of the O. Past Habitual are these : — 



Sing. 

PI. 

1st pers. 

r 


2nd pers. 


eftwr 

3rd pers. 




As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in art as vft which we 
find in the O. nom. pi. ggirft ‘.beasts ’ also. The second person 
has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, vis. 
3T and ?. The first person sing, has f and the pi. & and they are 
the same as the t and ? of the Pres., hut there is some confusion 
about the anusv&ras. 
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* Before proceeding it is neoessary to mention that O. ’and B. 
use the eing. forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with' the honori- 
•fio forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, whioh 1 have before mentioned ; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pi. verbal 
forms; but, sinoe the usage oommon to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. whioh expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not’ lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, bejng themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 

These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. aoquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialeot. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future — a man's intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense $ and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are— 

Maso. Fern. 

Sing. PI.. Sing. PL 

1st pers. 995 % 1 

2nd pers. — *t 

3rd pprs. gcfcft tf&jT *3# $ . 

Here fcHF.i&the old pres. part. The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
also M., partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and 
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the pL are like those of corresponding adjectives in aft. The 2nd* 
pers. has the termination $ and 7 of the S. old Pres. In the fem. 
the first is optionally reduced to at and the ? oombines with the 
fem. pi. Or. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
atfft * we ' attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing, rft or aafft is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, which ohanges are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjeotival maso. termina- 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., as in M., but it is short- 
ened to ? and the fem. sing, f and the pi. 3T or t 3? optionally 
combined intogr throughout. In the M. the adjeotival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of ever, 
•which, however, are quite different from these. 

t 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and tie gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 


Singular. 

Masc. 

Plural. 






lQrani-5ur 

Singular. 

Fem. 

Plural. 



rsjjgs 

WPSPtpS 








When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object *in the nom. oase and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as 'I was beaten*, *TP? ' thou 
wert beaten.’ 


Marathi has—' 
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Maso. 


Fern. 


Neut. 

• 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. 


iMSf 




2nd. 

*tat 

*T5Sta 

bwm 



•3rd. 






Here as before 

we have simply 

adjectival 

forms for 

the 3rd 


pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can- 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and seoond 
person plural maso. It should be remarked that the old maso. 
termination ? or sit is preserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some oases the affix IT,, 
whi'oh I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. fWT. 

The Cit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use ?t for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Maso. also, as Their maso. 

sing, is *t«Tt and fom. pi. since they do not drop the old 3 1 of 
the fern. nom. pi. 

The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is tbe old f , which before the eit of the others is 
reduoedto an anusv&ra, and we have Stay— a 1 ‘I went*’ The 2nd 
pers. pi. termination is ft throughout, as in the other dialects. 


fhrStaNfr-a 

Goan. 

aunfr bai-afNfr 

ft 




i¥r*lat 

Mai. 

srofrbar 


S*ft 




In transitive verbs M. attempts a ourious combination. The par- 
tioiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num- 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. But unlikedhe SindhI, the M.doesnotuse this passive participle 
fox an object in the first and seoond persons. ThuB and wnjfar in 
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S. mean* ‘thou Wert beaten* and *1 was beaten', but we do dot use * 
sueh forms as infirm or Hlfaft to express this sense, though a 
solitary line from Moropant containing mR«Ki has been often 
quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using, 
the sing, neuter form of the past part., as Rnit HOT or HOT Hrftst. 
Thus then this participle oan have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all ; but when the agent which is always in the instr. oase 
is of the 2nd pers., the characteristic sing., H and pi. 7 of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. ThuB we have 
jfc ‘thou transcribedst a book', <£ *TT«ur f&ftsuw, 5 

‘thou didst a work’, jpgr <flrcfr f&fs&fnr, 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; OTH fRF the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations f 
and <T are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, *. e. the R or R of the instr. sing, 
and !?f of the pi., as RJT HOT f^OTT ‘the Saheb gave 

me a reward’, RTT HOT ‘the Sahebs gave me 

rewards’, where the H and R? of ht%RIR and HfiaOT»ff are added to 
the verbs to conneot them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some KonkanI Brahmans settled there ; 
and they are condemned by all good writers. 

The O. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen* 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages. . 
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O. B. 



Sing. 

pi. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st pen. 





2nd pers. 



rs 


t 3rd pers. 



( or 



As in the Pres., the O. like the other languages does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. maso., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding <T«T of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has ? and the first person sing. H, which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. ( 
Present preserved in the ? and 3T of the H. and others ; 
is like the Goan. from 5R7T + and the anusvara 

and the are hardened into The first pers. pi. has the same 

form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers. pi. appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. and the O. ; and the other 
form is sing., the two being oonfounded. 

The Future Tenbe 

The Skr. potential participle in aar, Pr. erar, which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. H*il 
qrfarat means ‘it is to be done by me’ i. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it’ is natural. The 
very word ‘shall’ in English, which primarily signifies 'I owe’ 
and has now beoome the sing of the .English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 
applied to it as— , 

O. B. 



Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st 

, TO 




2nd 





3rd 






70 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol.IV. ] 
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In tl}e O., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pl. ( 
has the nom. pi. <?, whioh we have found in so many cases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional *T of the first pers. pi. 
appears to be the adjectival sing. *T. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the sam* 
as those we examined in the case of the Fast tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle? is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Sindhi ; but since its passive character was not forgotten by # the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as ‘I shall be 

beaten’, UlftSl ‘thou shalt be beaten ' and mftft ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When- the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when'used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix and the pi. ff. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as jj; sro arr^rttw awfih 

‘thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
some other work.’ When the object is in the pi., we havef%5lW, 
Vtrflw ; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have f&?RT<T, ^rardtrT, ^rrihr ; and when both are in the pi. 

and sRTfra'. When the verb is intransitive, it is 
impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone oan be Nom.,|but it takes the *T and of the agent, 
as 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. R. A. S. Vol. VII ), misled 
by the circumstance that in the 3., 0. and S. the * is pronounced 

Sr 

like 9, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of U by , drop^ 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are V or the aspirated 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unaspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
oases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have ig iu And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the '- or ms with *T are passive 
inS. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalisation or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e. such as indicate 
the iterson of the Nom., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn- 
ed tq use partioiples only, they made the best of what they had" 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the partioiples, whioh they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and 0. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by affixing »rr sing., *r pi. 
maso., and sing, and *ff pi. fern, to the. forms of the Present. 
This UT appears to be the past participle cf uu; and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of *TUT. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduced to monosyllabic forms as for f^ir, for ; 
these are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are V and CT. Ws have seen that these 3>r-# and 
are appended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. 
and P. Similarly the participle is used to form the Future, 
so that efon means 'gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding or 9 to the old Present, as you will see from 
the following forms *— 
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•Sing. 

pi. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st. 




2nd 




3rd 





In the first pers. sing. and the anusv&ra of ff together form *T 
as they do in several other cases ; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this & or ? One 5 that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Qoan. and Mai. to the present part 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. means ‘he used to do’ and Goan, and 

Mai. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
’ in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with, the 
old Skr. The pres. part, has in the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi- 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the* senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach and 57 or 1*7 optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without another with it, a 
third with 57, a fourth without it and a fifth with both & and 7. 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without ?7 became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus 4WHI5JI, made up as it is 
by the addition of which has left its 3T, and of <7, was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Past and without 7 to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the faot that the augmented 
form qftRT in fft SHOT rTT 3ft ft# expresses past conditional in M. 
and H., while it is the unaugmented in G. in rfr frrt 

xjri which conveys that sense. Thus then 5J was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with 9 came to have a future signification in 
the Goan, and Mai. 
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The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary rootB, but their etymologioal sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetio corruption except in 
a few oases. Henoe they can easily be reoognised. But the 
• various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia* 
ries are ft from Skr. ig, the Skr. 3^ or arret, more likely the latter, 
whioh assumes the forms of stt®’ B., arer O., G., $ H. and P. t ant 

M. and S., and Skr. wr from which the H. nT and the S. sit are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 



LECTURE VII. 


Relations Between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits . 

and the Modern Vernaculars. « 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found ? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged them* 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
Instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel ohanges. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists- and the inscriptions of 
Asoka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 

other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 

of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to r, 

came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 

grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 

were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

• 

There were several dialects of. this class, but the < distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them- 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated oonsonants «.and in most 
cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
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hiatus oaused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were oarried on further, the declensional and 
conjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations oame to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased ; 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in eaoh ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &o. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit ; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialeots the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
giveB is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
whioh we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular of 
any qountry. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art ; and sinoe the Prakrits, like * 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages* 

Hr. Beames at one time expressed himself deoidedly on this* 
point I “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialeot that ever 
was spoken.*' So Dr. Pisohel, a German scholar : “I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaculars.” 

This, gentlemen, we have done; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the ohanges 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given* by 
Yararuci or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of suoh as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered aooording to the processes that afterwards 
oame into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the faot that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounoe if or MV but makes ^ or Mf of it, the Marathi Desastha 
^ of **, and the Sindhi and Bengali w of $T, and the 
Hindi TO or Y of it and of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a oonjunct ending in ^ as a double consonant and preserves the 
old M&gadhI peouliarty of reducing all the sibilants to sr, while 
the Hindi still manifests the PaisScI peoularity of making 3 of w. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhraqisa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other 5 past 
time is expressed in just the san\e way as in the Prakrits ; the 
partioiples, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits ^ and the new 
verbs and oases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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* again a good many of the Desya cr non-Sanskrit wdrds that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
soholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 

• Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 

up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed aYtificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect ; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding fsr or ?3T, while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and others. 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the SaurasenI and the Maharastrl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hiiidi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastrl and some of the peculiarities of the 
MagadhI Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Asoka, in which it would be absurd 

to suppose an artificial language was used. 

• 

And how,, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons jn his work speak their peouliar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to oreate mirth, is 

71 [ R , G. Bhandarkar'a works, Vol. IV. ) 
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natural* and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries.* 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about suoh proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
Jb of course not meant that they were spoken juBt as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time When 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life ; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has •considerably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

"We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the, Prakrits and endeavour 
to determine that relation more definitely than we* have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Vedic times there were 
several dialeots, and that by a fusion of these a oommon language 
oalled the Sanskrit was formed, while at the .same time the 
dialects ran on their oourse and formed the Prakrits. He says 
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"I incline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit BhSsa, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modern High Qerman, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
, the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual exiBtenoe 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit BhasS, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta ) irregular 
foroe, and continued to be the idioms of the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former." 

Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from suoh works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
acoount for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says : — “The 
idea of a oommon language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature." “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct an4 oo-existent.” In a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 
Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the BrahmanS'Consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing a sacred language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue.”* 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole." 
They (the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo- 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit* 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it is 
true in two senses ; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever.” The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were muoh 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words... 
Jn teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally U6e these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.” 

S' 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some oonfusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life ; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community beoomes practically one language. But/ constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes ; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits qf a class, and 
hence there come to be class languages, or varieties of Bpeech in 
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*the same community. There may be suoh classes 5 but the 
smaller ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called tbe lower and the higher, or the 
uneducated and eduoated olasses. The languages of these differ, 
«that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop- 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first leoture. 
Thus an uneduoated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed,” “you says,” formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as “genlman" 
for ‘^gentleman, ’ ’ “wot ' ’ for "what,” “guvner” for "governor," &c. 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
one principal reason being that the language of the lower olasses* 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialeots, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialeots are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, in a ohanging 
condition of society, and J;he processes of destruction or disappear- 
ance of old words and forms and ihe construction or appearanoe 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them i« lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dissimilar manner. The conditions of life in their new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, . they* 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
prooesses of destruction and construction are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may„ 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva- 
tive, and cling to the past with tenaoity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
.distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. 
But the possibility of slight difference, suoh as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de- 
velopment of the modern German ; and lay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as a common language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Muller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 

m r * 

oommon portion of the words aqd forms of kindred (Lialects, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the assump- 
tion that there was such a language ? Thus then, since the 
Creation of dialects depends op causes and the causes may not 
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' exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialeots in 
Vedio times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Ar jan communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
« tribe oame over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the ^Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialeots of the Inscriptions 
of Atoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns ohiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this:— That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Panini, out of the Vedio dialect and the salient point* 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those' in 
the Prakrits are* derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames oalls an Aryan but non-Sanskritic element 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few* 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedio dialect, or others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedio Sanskrit. Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded atj 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But how is it possible to create such a language .as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
'Understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and PSnini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a ChSndaea or Vedio, and 
Bh&$a or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features oi the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive in btr or <j»r, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how oould they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Krt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect is. not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar, of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of the Vedio, 
the •declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic; whereas, as a matter of fact, the , differences are 
great, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture. 
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' There remains the third alternative, that there was a* tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive ? The sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
oase forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during , 
whioh to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 

whioh are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
* 

as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is Bimply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, iB utterly untenable, and the contempo* 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for whioh it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 

of Vedio dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 

and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 

explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 

to be derived directly from* the Vedic must explain the origin of 

Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done ; 

there is no other way. 

• 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 
78 [ R.G- Dhandukar'a works, Vol. IV. ] 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits froth 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Dictionary, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following luoid manner : — 

“If we oompare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that abodt 
two-fifths of the vooabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, Nid&na. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 

corruptc 1 form Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 

the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit ; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent > but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later Btage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Mfiller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister." iThen in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali * the infinitive in tave, as katave "for 
doing," the absolutive or gerund in tvana, as katv&na "having 
done. ” These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit turn and tvU. The next two, 
imaeea, genitive singular of aycrn, and gonam, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; iivvflm, genitive plural of tri, is similar. Then 
vidu from ud to know and meaning "one who knows;’’ divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit ; the Imperative first person plural in amase 
as in yamSmase, "I shall or may restrain ’’ kasamase, "I shall or 
may plough;’’ the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat. 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural tinder certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in 3T is retained inthe-Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
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obrrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with *those 
who derive it from the Vedio affix. To these may be added the 
tiie Prakrit “he does/ ’ in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while, the root belongs to the eighth olass ; and 
ajso the affix WT of abstraot nouns, while it is fq in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses 5«r or 3CT corresponding to the Pali 
srnr or $*r and the instrumental affix crfir. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy’ ' or “great* ' while Sanskrit has sq, though the *IT appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The 3T is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential 3TW “let him be, ” is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit ; but it may be traced to the Vedio 
subjunotive or or regarded as a corruption of awnra; for 

Sanskrit Wia,, the though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives ftT, while Sanskrit has S?, which is doubtful, and also 
**qft “everywhere" the ft in whioh corresponds to fi in some 
Greek words. The Pali ft is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
UT in TSiUT &o. Of these the Prakrits have *JT in suoh 
words as UPt, «uvi &o., and qq. 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit ; and there are one 
or two whioh exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
whioh the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but> it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost In other woids, Pali itself, if we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forms. 
Is the dialeot for this difference to be considered an indepen* 
dent dialect ? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialeot, that ie, a 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speeoh by a community distinot from that whioh 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialeot ; but he must for thn 
same reason oonsider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati , 
Zonkani Marathi and Deocani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneduoated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinot dialects of the same anoient speech. In the ..same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
, Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the unoorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms ; and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yfiska intheNirukta 
frequently refers to the' Yedic dialect and to another called BhSsft, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Panini in his Grammar gives* a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are appl icable to the BhasS alone, 
but by far the largest number of his Sutras have reference to both. 
Now, since BhSsS, or the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from the dialeot of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ Bhasa, ” as used by them, 
Is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it aoquired a generio 
signification and meant language generally. The root from whioh 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, ” wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the “ speeoh ’’ 
or “ the spoken language. ” And, because this was its significa- 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation. ” When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obscure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as CT wr, means "what is the 

Vernacular of ffcffsqr, ” an expression similar to " what is the 
English of it? ” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram- 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these:- 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word 5 as for instance, Tnnpsv, a compound of " a king ” and 

“ a man, ” does not denote “ a king, ” but “ a man, ” and not 
"man” alone but as connected with a king, i. e. a king’s man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base *, as signifies 
not 3TO but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
with OT 3 i. e. Upagu’s child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the MahabhUsya Patanjali tells us that 
some persons in his or Katyayana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedic words or 
forms we know from thep Veda, and those current in popular usage 
horn that Usage ; grammar is useless." Now the grammar which 
is thus deolared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit ; and the depredators of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialeot from the Vedic books, and 
pf the secopd pot frpm other books but from popular usage. Hence 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two grammarians 
a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Purvapaksin ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms whioh are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em- 
ployed. The principal teacher ( Siddh&ntin ) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
ohanged between the times of PSnini and KatySyana, and have 
oalled the Sanskrit that prevailed when P&nini and Yaska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of KatySyana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these ohanges from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary lauguage. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difficult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its deolen- 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that suoh 
a fact did not prevent the anoient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Yedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the oontrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and*forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
more ways than one, and in the nominal derivatives, the verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of oases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may oonsider a lioense. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfeot 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the faots of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable faot, and it is this 
whioh gives that language a stiffened appearanoe. 

Then Samdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, whioh 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them whioh is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre- 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is necesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus ; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, 6 uch as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces- 
sary even in Latin; as in rex=reg-s, scriptus =scrib-tus, 
oinctum = cing-tum, lectum=leg-tum, tractum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit g stands for an original gh; d and t com- 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum 5 claudo, 
olausum 5 &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached ; [and 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they, must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit ; thus Sk. Pr. ’TfSj?, M. nicW; Sk. 

Pr. uraffcum, H. Sk. aTftflfr, Pr. araf , M. 3TOT7, &c. 

Now, as tb compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but Fanini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Samdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonio combinations we have been considering were not 
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consciously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in combinining 
different words gained ground, though, however, many instances 
in which there is no suoh Samdhi are found in the Itih&sas 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made ; and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
sdoond person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number *, as lit. “ eat, eat, he eats," i. e. eats much, 

qsrhft “ do, do, he does, ” i. e. does much. This expres- 
sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as JST Hint, ear in 
which, as in Sanskrit, OT and are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several actions are attri- 
buted to the same agent ; as 3£|f faff 
TOtfi “Eat rice, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomaoh;." which in Marathi is URT SHOT W 

a# ate urot. In this case the Indicative should signify a general 
action of whioh the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here “ does ” instead of awwRifl. 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding technically oiBSf, to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial ; 
as HSBTte “ bolds by the hand,” sfiuHtet srwfir “he perishes/’ 
1$ “ eats a stomachful,” iWteTt % fnrfste 

“ I will eat as I eat'(as I like), what have you to do with it? ’’ &c. 
Etymologioally itenw, &c. are accusatives, and they 

may *in these cases be called cognate acousatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble suoh ones in English, as • run a race, ” 
“ walk a walk, ” “ die a death, ” &c. 
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* The compounds &c., meaning “ a sduffle in 

which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, ” and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
»of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as 3W 
“ ‘eat and enjoy ’ is the rule here, ” 

" ' eat and drink ’ is the rule here, ” 

«*“* take out and give ’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man, ’* “ he is one who constantly says, 

‘ strike the sheafs of corn ’, ” “ * come, welcome to 

thee ’ is the practice, ” &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
K&ty&yana and Patanjali. In the Mah&bh&sya there are several^ 
passages whioh contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika : Siddhe 

9 

Sabdftrthasambandhe * we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Panini’s 
rules suppose thaf they are not created but exist of themselves; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent *, and, 
according to another interpretation of the Vartika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them ; they do not set about producing words before -doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, “ Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means. ” Now, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the houBe of a 
grammarian and say, “ Make words, I want to use them ; ” but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life* [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the &£stra [grammar] does ? “ The Sastra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other Sasftras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 

78 l K. U. ltaudaBkac’s Weeks, VoL IV. ) 
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one shaK not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the objeot is,* 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way this S&stra (grammar) tells us that, 
while it is possible to express one’s meaning iby using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches^ 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefrom. ” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture; 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion : — 

PURV. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? • 

Bid. What is the difference ? 

PURV. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of oorrect words smalle}. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word Ut are ifiefl, »mtt, iDqtaf&OT &c. 
And the Itsi also indicates ( in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriction as to oorreot words concerns their use [and. n °t 
knowledge], 

Sid. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PURV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felioity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felioity ? 

Purv. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort 5 such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i. e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the use of suoh words, they get it without 
making the effort of studying the subject ]. 
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Sll>. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
oorreot words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 

PURV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
1 the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent ; wherefore it is pos- 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PURV. From what then ? 

SID. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sastra. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now it is dear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with ifc, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in whioh more or less all languages are at all times ; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teaoh how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do cot create words, but sepa- 
rate the oorreot ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
Patafijali consider to be the standard of correot Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
Mah&bh&sya. Patafijali interprets the Sutra TOTO (L III. 1) 

in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhatu or 
root as this,»that a dh&tu is that which denotes aotion or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this oase there is a difference of opinion between 
Efttyfiyana and Patafijali, 
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PuRV. If you have given a connotative definition now, enu-* 
mention should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Sid. It should be made. 

Purv. What for ? * 

Sid. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhO and others 
should be made for the purpose of exoluding nouns (Pr&tipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with [ i. e. If the roots are not 

actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, whioh are not Sans* 
krit, such as auowjfi and otherB ]. 

Purv. What verbs are those whioh begin with uifonwft ? 

i 

Sid. enororft, Vfiff and arjrfa-. And enumeration should also 
be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
accents of roots may be made known ; i. e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attaohed to 
roots to denote some, conjugational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 

Purv. Now those roots whose accents are capaple of l>eing 
inferred, i. e., are SfTrT, and whioh have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [Le. When those 
roots which have the aijjRRT accent are enumerated, it may be 
inferred that the rest have the other or accent ]. 

Sid. Even those should be enumerated in order that 4 (UNt|ft 
and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be exoluded. 

Hereupon Patanjali disagrees with K&ty&yana and says r— 

PAT. No, anenrclft and others will be excluded, because the 
usage of the educated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sistas must be necessarily referred to in other gases even; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use foj 
and t^Rl for gf^T. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
the usage of the Sistas or eduoated, these verbs e rn» we(ft , 
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* and and also es% for and for which* are not 

used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition ; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

* Now snvrpTft is a corruption of the Sanskrit eujTIMtlfii, *£1$ 
of efifr, and of ft Atm. being replaoed by fit Parasm., and 
jn^for£^, and f^for^. These and suoh other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patafijali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or eduoated people, and therefore 
. thet belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, anvranfit being, how- 
ever, aneimifj; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which 1 haye consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word *TT given by our author, we find 
*tnft in Professor Childers’s Pali Dictionary, and uN the mascu- 
line of ifrurr. Thus our grammarians reoognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Panini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. Panini’s Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that suoh. 
words as should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i. e , used or uttered ; the changes in them suoh 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor- 
rect, just as they are used. Now the 'Purvapaksin raises the 
question — 

PURV. What is meant by upadista ? 

SID. Uttered (used). 

PfTRV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Sid. Tfie root ‘ dis ’ signifies ‘ uttering. ’ One utters ( uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

PtJRV. By^whom upadista (uttered or used) ? 

SID, By the Sistas, 
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PURV. Who are the j§i$tas ? 

SID. The grammarians. 

PURV. How so ? 

SID. The oharaoter of a Sista is conferred upon one by the* 
knowledge of the soienoe (Sftstra) : and the grammarians know the 
soienoe [of grammar]. 

Purv. If a man is made £ista by the science, and the soienoe 
depends upon a man'B being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is Sista, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
Btudied grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Sistas.] 

SlD. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Aryavarta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

PURV. Which is Aryavarta ? 

SlD. The country which is to the east of the Adarsia, west of 
Kalkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Ps.riy5.tra. 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in A jar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PURV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the Astadhyayl (Panini's grammar) 
perform ? 

Sid. The purpose of the Astadhyayl is to enable ub to find 

f 

out the Sistas. 

Purv. How is it possible to find out the Sigtas by means of 
the Astadhyayl ? t 

SlD. A student of the Astadhyayl finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayl. He then thinks, “ Verily, this man, possesses some^ 
good luck or innate nature by means of which, though he has not 
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'studied the AstfidhySyl, he uses words just as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in the 
Ast&dhy&yl, such as Thus, the purpose of the Ast&dhy&yl 

is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
jefer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by P&nini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryavarta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correotly 
withbut the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patafijali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernaoular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that' 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct Marathi. The 
word Sista may be translated by “ a man of education or culture;” 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
oonfined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of Atoka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non* 
Brahmanio classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions. 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes ; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as “ I knowed, ” and “ you 

says, ” along with others that are oorrect. 

» . 

It is on account of the mixture*of such correot words and forms 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
as an- independent dialeot. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. Theyt assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism;'* 
who like all teaohers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
the lower or uneduoated classes, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
oourse of time it became their sacred language; but it is* 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mahabhfisya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speeoh existed side by side ; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

* This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intaot. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and*Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage, 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaoulars of a homogeneous community. 

The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difficult of recognition and are set down as Desyas by the 
native grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that . 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted .into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the Others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as "those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary words 
they were heard again and again in their original forms as used 
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' bjr the higher classes; and thus a farther corruption was present- 
ed; and they exhibit only suoh changes as were necessitated by 
the vooal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 

Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
'in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower ones. This 
supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider- 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards— when 
dramatic plays were written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things — women and persons 
in a*low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It’ was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
fnstanoe, now. A CitpavanI or MalvanI woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though she cannot 
speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere ; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own* variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular U6e to such an extent 
as to be intelligible to uneduoated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, shows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were aotually acted. If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his characters 
speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 
who speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to'be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now Pandits oarry on their disputations in it. But at all 
timesit has been aoting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn- 
ing and enriching them, * The ancient Prakrits borrowed every- 
thing from it when it Was in vernacular use ; but the modern 
PrakritB mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in which 
the borrowed 'winds were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
by the modem dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by 

74 l B. G. Bkaadarkar’s Works, VoL IV. ] * 
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a Prakrit-speaking person was changed according to his habits ° 
of pronunciation ; hut in modern times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the faot that in modern times 
the eduoated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounoe the wordn 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, oorrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persona It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modern times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit booka But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 

As I have observed in a previous leoture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiaritiea 
Henoe a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exaotly 
the same way as in ancient times ; and thus we get what are 
oalled modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit tirqr as titw, and the Hindustani 
as tite, or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word til* as tit?, and 
shf as $tw, so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
the vooal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
class ; i. e. the corr uptions simply represent, as I have above ob- 
served, the transformation which they underw ent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been 
coming into the popular languages; but in old thor.es they were 
pronounced in a manner natural to the men of ibcse times, and 
thus beoame Prakrit words; and now they are pronounced . in 
some oases in the same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; white tbe educated 
olasaes often, though not always, pronounoe them ooirectly, and 
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JHiuIb we hate modern Tatsamas. This is the way to aooount 

.for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our 

vernaculars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits) and 

we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 

* Buddhism and the selfish sohemes of the Brahmans, with which 

-it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 

historical oauses of the several linguistic ohanges we have noticed. 

The^Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 

as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang ; and it was for a long 

succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 

so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 

low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 

» 

vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of oonjunot oonsonants which we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speak- 
Sanskrit with purity. And suoh an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup- 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we oan glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com- 
munity, and formed its fourth order, known by the name of 
Sudras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 
speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 

frIimA , sinoe some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
certain oircumstances and others prohibit them ; so that ‘the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
K^atriya and Vaitya orders do not exist, and that all those who 
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fere not brahmans cite SudraB. But there are indications that 
even BrahmanhOod did not escape pollution; As thiscombinUtion 
proceeded; the Sudra corruptions of the language oame into pro- 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Atoka, we*> 
may suppose, the so-called Asieto or uneduoated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Detya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least*, and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetio 
changes of whioh the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
‘are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
existed in the speeoh of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern oonfines of the Maratha 
country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of ; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 

Patafijali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Atoka in the middle of the third. Between 
Patahjali and KatySyana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the Mah&bhSsya various readings or emendations in a 
few cases of the V&rtikas of the latter are notioed and sometimes 
their interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown round the V&rtikas. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to aocept ihe popular tradition which refers K&ty&yana to 
the period of the Nandas, i. e., to about* the first quarter of the 
fourth century before Christ, ftow we have seen that in the 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed a 
different form from that it had in that of Panini ; and ty the 
time of Patafijali very great reverence had oome*to be paid to 
this last author« For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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Of the Mahibhasya says that it la the duty of a Brthraapato, study 
the Vedae along with their Ahgas or illustrative S&stras; and 
ci the aix Ahgas grammar ia the ohief. Pataftjali ia not likely to 
yield this honour to any other than P&nini’s grammar. To 
» aooount for theae and some of the other oiroumatanoea noticed 
by Dr.Goldstfioker, we must place Pfinini about four oenturiea 
before KfttySyana, i. e. refer him to about the 8th cebtury before 
CThrliat. Y&ska must have .flourished a short time before him. 
Though the Pali or an idiom very olose to it was the language of 
the* uneducated classes in the times Of KatySyana, Atoka, and 
Pataiijali, still its formation must be dated some oenturiea earlier 
since in its verb it represents what I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Y&ska and P&nini. Yaska notices local varieties 
Of Sanskrit Words and gives one or two instances, but makes np 
allusion to any Apabhramtas or corruptions, though from the 
nature of hia work he may be expeoted to do so ; while Katy&yatta 
fend PatHfijali taention them frequently, as we have seen. Even 
if they existed .in his time, therefore, they must have been 
insignificant and unimportant, and did not enter into the sppeoh 
of any olass of the Aryan society to any appreciable extent 
After, his time, however, i. e. about the seventh or sixth century 
B.C.,the elaboration of the Pali, or Low Sanskrit as it might be 
calfed, began in a decided manner ; and the language continued 
to be spoken up to the time of Pataiijali. Till then it did not 
specifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Atoka some of the characteristics of a later Prakrit, the M&gadhI, 
were developed, as we have seen, in one province, very likely 
iidagstdha itself. 

. The Prakrits must have begun to be formed about that time, 
jbUt did not then attain, any distinctive character ; and the 
Vernacular speeoh probably did not ifinally leave the Pali stage 
till a very long time afterwards. About the time when the 
Inscriptions in the cave-temples were ootnposed, the Fell was, 
ee l have stated, a saorod and literary language. 1 The longer and 
more important of the Inscriptions are therefore in that language; 
Pot in 0 good many Of the shorter Inscriptions, especially of pri< 
vate individuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit characteristics.' 

1 8uoh areertotftercr for^arpft^ for iulSrffNmm, SfRhPJ fOf 

ioT »H pfT f Xvwi for «rf»W fo r Ac* 
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The gro Vfch df the specific Prakrits, therefore , Mast be-referred 
to the early centuries of the Ohristain erat and fi - iaxj: 
therefore' infer that about the time our first dramatic plays were 
Written they were actually the spoken dialects of- those classes of 
the people whose representatives use them in those works,- 

Ab out the sixth or seventh century the Apabhraihta was 
developed in the country in which title BrajbhftsS. prevails in 
modern times ; or, if the speeohes in that dialeot contained in the 
fourth act of the Vikramorva&lya were really composed by K$li« 
d&sa, whioh, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the gravest 
reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramda, and a good 
many verses fiom his K&vySdarsa are found in. Vftmana's 
v^iamkaravrtti ; and if this be the same Ysmana that lived* at 
the oourt of JaySpIda, king of Efismlr, who reigned from 751 
A, C. to 782 A. C., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 
century. 

* ' 1 ‘ e 1 

The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to assume a 
distinctive character about the. tenth oentury. In the Copper 
Plate Inscription containing the name of BhSskar&cSrya, dated 
1128 Saka or 1206 A. C., which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its specific character, and so also does- Hindi in the 
work of Cand, who flourished about the same time. - 1 • 

' ' •••• * * •* * . 

' And now, gentlemen, I olose. It was impossible in the course 
of these lectures to' do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
already paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject was wide 
and I wag compelled to compress a great many facta into a «p*1 1 
space, but in spite of this, and though I frequently omitted ..large 
portions of what I had written, the lectures were long and tedious. 
I am, therefore, obliged tp you for the. honour you bays done me 
by your presence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks^ and my 
thanks are specially due to those who have attended the course 
throughout. . ' v 
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Abl.= Ablative 
Absol. — Absoluti ve 
A cc. =; Accusat 1 ve 
Ait. = Aitarey a 

Ap., Apabhr., Apbhr., Apbr. = 
Apabhramsa 

Ath. Pr. = Atharva Pratisakhya 
Atm. = Atmanepuda 
B. = Bengali 
Brah. =Brahmana 
Cit,*=Citpavani 

Corp. Insc. Ind.= Corpus Inscri- 
ptionum Indicarum 
Dat\ = Dative 
Dk. = Dliau]i 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fem.=Feminine • 

G., Guj.= Gujarati 

Gen. = Genitive 

Goan. = Goanese 

IL=|Undi 

Imper. = Imperative 

Ind. Sfc. = Indische Studien 

Instr. —Instrumental 

Intr. = Intransitive 

Jnan.= Jnanesvarl 

Karli. = Karhada or Karliada 

Kh. = Khalsi 

Loc. = Locative 

M., Mar. = Marathi or Marathi 
Mah., Mahr.=MaharastrI , 

Mal. = Malvani or Malvani 
Maso. = Masculine 
Mod. = Modern 


j Neut. = Neuter 
I Nom.=Nominative 
| O. = Oriya or Oriya 
i Obi. = Oblique 
j P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
i Pan.=Panini 


Parasm. =Parasmaipada 
Part. = Participle 


Per. or Pers.=Person 

Pl.=Plural 

Pot. = Potential. 

P. p. p. = Past Passive Participle 
Pr.= Prakrit 
Pres. = Present 
Purva. = Piirvapaksin 
Rv. = Rgveda 
S. = Sindhi or SindhI 
Samh. — Samhita 
j Sat.=Satapatha 
Saur. = SaurasenI 
Sid. = Siddhantin 
Sing.= Singular 
Sk. = Sanskrit 


St. = Standard 
Tad. =Tadbkava 


Tait. =Taittiriya 

Term. = Termination j 

Tr. = Transitive . ■„ * 


I 


Tulasi. =Tulasid^ t Titfkda^. 
or TulsidSsa v y * 


Vaj. Pr. = Vajasane^i: v 

khya . 

Voc. = V ocati ve 
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General Index 


Allahabad* edicts of the Xing A£oka 
found inscribed on columns which 
exist at, p, 313. 

AnrsvSra, pp. 297, 303, 314, 355, 268, 
369, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531, 
532, 534, 547. 

AnvSde&a, p. 302. 

Apabhramsa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f ., 
327, 342, 369, 370, 373, 375, 415, 442, 
4?4f., 509f., 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560; A. according to Dapdin 
the language of Abhlras (cowherds) 
p.321; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, *p. 362; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
into English ; its phonology illustra- 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 365f. ; pronouns in 
it, i p. 370; its verb, p. 371: forms of 
future in, p. 373; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, 
p.420f.; in A. from Pali and Sk. 

p. 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. in Tula- 
Bid&sa's RSmSyapa, p. 485; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 
same, p. 508f.; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by Y5ska, p. 589 ; the 
date of A., 6tb or 7th century A. D. 
p. 590. 

Arabio, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

ArdhamSgadlii, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryas, settled in the country known 
as 'BrahmSvarta and Kuruksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
in whioh aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali ; the con- 
solidated community spread east- 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257 ; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p.563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p. 566 ; only one A. com- 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
to India, p. 567 ; A. but non-San* 
skritic element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567 f. 

A6oka, the Buddhist king of PB{ali- 
putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588; his Inscrip- 
tions — five different versions of the 
edicts of Asoka have been discover- 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Girnar, near Junagad in 
Kathiawar, at Dhauli in Kattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or 8ahbazgarhi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Ganjam 
in the Northen Ciroars and at Kha- 
lsi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babhra in Rajputana S 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Ganjam 
and Khalsi is a later -Prakrit 
called MSgadhI ; specimen of Gir- 
nar ediot, pp. 312,313f.; peculiarities 
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of the dialect discussed, p. 314, spe- 
cimens of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn in the 
king's dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
Atoka, p. 339 ; peculiarities of A.’s | 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278 ; its different causes, p. 340. 

Atmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
505. 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AuadhT, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babhra, p. 315. 

BShlika or Balk, p. 345. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; 3, of 
Sk. pronounced as p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p.388; B. vernacular 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p.478; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484 ; L. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhrarh- 
4a or Saurasen! languages on the 
other, p. 511 ; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

BhSva, the thing signified bj the base, 
p. 500. 

Bhilsa, p. 316. 

Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376 ; a district, 
p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376 ; B. and MithilS provinces, 
p. 395. 

BrShmapa, pericd of B. literature,p.273; 
Peocan or MahSrSsfra B.s' way of 


pronouncing ^ as % p. 454 ; Konkani 1 
B.s, p. 552; B.s set themselves to 
construct a sacred language, p. 563 f. 

BrajabhSsS or dialect, pp. 362, 405, 419, 
501, 516, 590; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs , 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma- 
thurS, p. 376 ; ^ corrupted to C, in, 
p. 493 ; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318 ; their sacred langu- 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated olasses, p. 584 ; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Cases, dative 3 a remnant of Skr. W 
and Pr. P- 477; mm or nM 
forms of locative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; afccusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525 f. ; f ;flw: a &d original 
instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p. 529; 

etc. called cognate agcusa- 
tives whioh resemble such ones in 
English as “run a race,*' “walk a 
walk", “die a death" etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a £ in Sk. 
word, changed to celebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 249. 

CitpSvani dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375 ; various forms in this 
dialect, p.483 and n.; C. and Goanese 
people, p.551; C. or MSlavapi woman, 
her practice, p. 585. 9 

* Compounds, Dvandva, Tatpurusa Kar- 
in adhSry a, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f ; how semi-vowels 
% pronounoed, p. 280 ; Marathi 
Dento-Palatals % *3^, 9 Wi un- 
known to Pali, p. 282. 
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9 Derivations of words in Vernaculars, 
pp. 534, 539, 544. 

De£ya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 363, 387, 561 ; their definitions, 
p. 387 ; Sk. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
1 rians, p. 584f. 

Dhauli in Eattak, pp. 312, 313, 315. 

Dialeots, inferior d.s used by drama- 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral 5?, p. 331 ; different dialeots 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f. ; specimens 
of eight dialeots of the several langu- 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan- 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f. ; 
foreign element used in dialects prin- 
cipally in political matters, p. 388 ; 
four modern dialeots, viz. G.S.F. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
SaurasenI, the dialect of the country 
about MathurS, p. 570. 

Doha or Copai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj, p.363. 

Education, an agenoy arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan- 
guage, p. 252. 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, 
p. 337. 

GSndhSra or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Ganjam, in Northern Circars, p. 313. 

Garhawal p. 376 ; G. dialeot, ibid. 

GSthSs, p. 318 ; Buddhistic G.s, p. 563. 

Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studies, 
p. 246 ; G.s, pp.,337, 563, 566. | 

Girnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p. 312. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, pp. 375, 417, 
483; 'G. and Malvani, pp. 521, 524, 
556 ; their way of declension p. 547f.; 
their forms in Vernaculars, p. 551f. 


Gotamiputra ( King), his daves, p. 316; 
style of his oharters abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317, 

Grammar, its funotion, p. 579. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialect, pp. 362, 
375, 388, 472 ; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialeots, pp. 395, 484 ; extract from 
G., p. 378 ; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 395f. ; careless 
about pronunciation, its oause, 
p.399f .; they have similar vocal organs 
in some respects to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 406 ; 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti- 
ciples in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G-, p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounce ^ or 4t. 
p. 560. 

Hindi dialect, pp. 362, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
and new, p. 363 ; many dialeots of H* 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. 376f. ; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
absolutives in H., p. 501 ; oblique form 
in H. 516 ; derivative of the root W 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p. 543f. 

India, position of I. in the intellec- 
tual nations of the world, p. 241; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p. 244 ; I., p. 336 ; central 
and southern I., p. 345nl; Indian 
anceint method of study of philology, 
p. 245 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, its reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Germanic languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vernacu- 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p. 498 ; in the cave-temples 
p. 589 ; copper-plate Inscription in 
Marathi dated 1128 Sake or 1206A.C., 
p. 590. 

Italian, language, p. 587, 
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Jains, p. 319^; literary works, p. S21f.; 
ArdframSgadhl, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 322. 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Kacchi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Kanheri ( caves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialeot p. 376. 

Eapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, p 313. 

Karla ( caves ), p. 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, 
313. 

Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376 ; Kumaoni dia- 
lect, ibid. 

Lag, to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws r of develop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f.; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254 ; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Indo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p. 257 ; 
living L. is one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275: science of L., its possi- 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L., p.374 ; 
oblique forms ( SamSnya rupas ) in 
various L.s. p. 5131, laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L , 
p. 565; what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 5741; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
examples, p* 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 

Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567, 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315. 9 

MSgadhl, language, pp. 320, 323, 326, 
327,589,; its contents, p. 313; its 
peculiarities, p. 3431; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal 5T point to their being f 
descendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 

MaharSstri, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 323, 
327, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561 ; 
its literature very extensive and 
valuable, p, 321 ; difference between 
M. and SaurasenI, pp.3251, 328. 510; 
process of pronouncing the wor<ft in 
M. is not slow, p. 336; Skr. second 
person plural becomes f in the 
M. and in the SaurasenI, p. 354. 

Mahomed ana or Mussulmans, p. 377. 

Malvan district, p. 375. 

Malvani, dialect, ( author’s native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515; pronuncia- 
tion of <[ f 3Tr in M.,p. 395. 

Manshera in Punjab, sixth version of 
Asoka’s edicts, p. 313n. 

Maratha country, p. 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 
417 ; distinction between M. and 
Gujarati, p. 286; words in M# pas- 
sage compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386 ; general rule re. change 
of K to in M.,p. 446; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old MaharS- 
stri of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476 ; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 3T in M., ibid ; 
two forms for the old present in M., 
p.482 ; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; the 
same by in M„ p. 496 ; this 

ft of the past tense in M. traced to 
Skr. ff,<p. 497 ; past* participles in 
» M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect, 
p. 498 ; absolutive in M. formed by 
adding 3P1, the same as MahSrasfri 
$°T p. 501 ; past passive pertfoiples 
of ¥ and in M.,sp. *510f.; M. verbs 
derived from the Prakrit end qof 
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* from the Apabhraih£a forms, p. 511 ; 
M. the modern representative of the 
old MahSrSstrf, ibid; the oblique 
forms in M., 513f., 521; peculiarities 
of oases in M. v p. 536 ; origin of M. 
IT'f, p. 537 ; different derivations of 

’ M., ibid ; derivation of M. 

M. genitive terminations, 
p.539f.; objections to derivation of 
from Skr. past participle 
fR, p. 541f.; termination *FT, ’FTC, 
p, 543f.; declension of M. Present, 
p. 046f.; M. forms in vernaculars 
p. 550f.; declension of future in M., 
p. 556 ; Brahmans of culture speak 
correct M., p. 583. 

MStrS, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

NSda, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik, p. 316 ; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbs 
unnecessary, p. 295 ; masculine nouns 
in s?*and 3, pp. 298, 346f.; the same 
in sg in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 299f.; N.s. in & 
abundant in 8k., pp.303, 397f.; mas.N.s 
in etc. p. 347, 

unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479. 

Objeots, names of, not simply conven- 
tional, p. 254. 

OriyS ( or Oriyi ) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388,475 ; O. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernacular, 
p. 553. 

PaUScT, a dialect, ( Culika 0. / pp.320, 
321, 323, 324/328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344 ; way of speak- 
ing tgy lower classes, p. 454. 

Pali, a dialect, pp, 304, 344, 346, 347, 
$49, 350, 352, 353, 354, 388f.; F. the 


earliest of Prakrit dialects and 
almost as muoh studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246 ; P. the saored language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p. 276 ; peculiarities of oonsonants 
etc. in P., pp. 279,285 ; some oonjun- 
cts in P., p. 286; : P. 3 T or V 
for ?*TI, ibid, oonsonantal ohanges, 
pp. 286-288, 291; vowel ohanges.pp.288* 
290; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293 ; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid ; grammar of 
the P, dialect, p. 294: its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive in P., ibid ; principal 
points of F. grammar, p. 296 ; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301 ; strong incli- 
nation to obliterate difference 
between cases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid ; verbs in 
F., p. 305f„ 307f.; other cases and 
moods in P., p. 308; Atraanepada 
terminations in F., p. 309 ; use 
of the present in P., p. 310 ; 
temporal augment 3T often omitted 
in Pali, p. 311 ; Pali or Prakrit in- 
scriptions, p. 316; P. a literary and 
sacred language by the time of Go- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; ohanges in the P. 
due to the circumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; if) and 3 of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p. 354 ; 
F. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
culars, pp. 558f. ; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P. how- 
ever in a decidedly later stage, than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde- 
penflent dialect, p. 571f; existence 
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ofP.at’the time of Aioka, p.584; 
reasons why P. not regarded as in- 
dependent, ibid; P. becoming the 
ordinary Bpeeoh of the uneduoated, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B. C„ p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp, 375, 377, 388, 
405, 472, 475; oblique form in P., 
p. 516 ; P. terminations, p. 577. 

Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f. ; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada roots, p. 492. 

Parsis ( people ), p* 388. 

Pfftaliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
m or ^ etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f. ; the principle whioh guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef- 
fort, p.292; P. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p.587. 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 336 ; latter P.s re- 
present the third stage in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p.320; Arsa Prakpta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323; pho- 
netic ohanges common to Pali and 
P.s, pp.330, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of Papdits, 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
in P.s, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
Asoka, p. 338 ; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f. ; vowel and conso- 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342 ; 
P.s introduced anusvSra and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; MahSrastrl, principle P., 
pp. 344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357; .uniformity and simplicity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 357 ; 
p,s resemble the Sk. in the la§t 


stage of its development; p.359; 
P.s and Apabhraihia dialeots, p. 374 ; 
many forms in Vernaculars are com- 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram- 
marians not perfect, p. 469; Future 
of P.s, p. 493 ; P. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508; P.s descended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit playwriters 
of later ages used P. for their in- 
ferior characters, ibid ; De£ya words 
in P.s found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.8 becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them, p. 562 ; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p.583f.; the growth of the speoific P. 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590. 

Priyadariin ( King ) in A6oka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
341f., 342, 350, 370. 

PurbI, a dialect, q, 376. 

Paces, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 

Rewa, State of, Rewai dialect, p. 376. 

Rgveda-SaihhitS, p. 258. # 

SakSri, p. 324. 

Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375 ; S. discriot, 
p, 533. 

SarnSnyarnpa or oblique forms, pp. 518, 
519, 523, 524f. 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; S. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varieties 
of S., p v 258 ; Vedio S.*p, 260f ; Classi- 

4 cal S., pp. 262f, 264f, 266 ; S. litera- 
ture, pp. 267, 273 ; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupted, pp. 276, 277 ; 
S. assigned to respectable nun of 
education and won^n of holy order 

. ip dramas, p. 323? 8. was a living 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into existence, pp. 359; S. 
and De£ya words, p. 362 ; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; S. 
oonjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481 ; S. imperative in 
respectful solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500 ; S. older than dia- 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p,569; 
words in Pali compared with those 
of S., p. 570 ; Middle S., p. 574; S. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p. 575 ; corruption of S. 
p. 577 ; classical S. literature, p. 578 ; 
S. the refined language of the learn- 
ed, p. 581, 583 ; S. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584 ; S. spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; S. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower olasses, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ;S. 
, of YSska and Pacini, p. 589 
Saurasenl, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 561 ; S. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; S. and allied languages, 
p. 3$2 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; S. 
forms of the Future, p. 372 ; S, close- 
ly following Apabhrmsa, p.373. 
Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Sindhi, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475 ; 
Arabic and Persian elements in S., 
p. 388 ; S. M. and H, literature 
p. 474 ; S. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in S., p. 501 ; oblique forms in 
8., p. 515f ; S. forms in vernaculars, 
' pp. 549f ; 550. 

Sramapas p. 314 % 

drl and Sarasvati hostile to each 
other constantly, p.241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p* 249. 

Style, 'nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or fluent one, 
p. 539. 


Sadras, pp. 587, 588. ’ 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

Svarita, ( accent ) p. 342. 

SvSsa, its formation p. 250f ; ( simple 
breath ) p. 279; S. pp. 281, 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, 388, 496t 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388, 499, 502, 
523, 587. 

Tenses. Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations, p. 306f. 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. • 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

ThSnesvar, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

Udatta ( accent ) p. 342. 

U^a, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

UsavadSta ( king ), p. 316, 

Yedic language, its chief characteri- 
stic, p. 258f., declension of Y. nouns 
ibid; Y. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in Y. hymns, 
ibid ; Y. studies, p. 269; Y. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; Y. forms , p. 304f.; 
Y. syntax, p. 501 ; Y. hymns, p. 563 ; 
V. dialects, ibid; Y. period, p. 567 ; 
Y. stage, p. 570 ; Y. and classical 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Yengurla, p. 505. 

Yerb, p. 352f.; Y. in Apabhraihsa,p.371f.; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern Y.s. in the pre- 
sent speeoh, pp. 247, 375 ; their clas- 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina- 
tion of V., p. 381f. ; examination 
of Y.s into three branchess, p. 389 
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V.s derived from Prakrits, p. 557 ; 
date of modern V.s coming into 
prominence! p. 590; modern V # 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.412f.; causal roots in V.pp.450,504f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
V.s, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469 ; local tendencies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 479f.; verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 502, 503 ; 
absolutive in V.s, p. 501f.; causes of 
V.s, p. 512 ; one chief and import- 


ant source of the modern case affi- 
xes overlooked by V. philologists ; 
origin of 9 in V. terminations, p.532f«; 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of ?pr in V.s, in- Guja- 
rati, p. 539 ; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 540 ; another dep- 
rivation of the V.s, “ ” p. 542 ; 

future tense of V.s, p. 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559 ; peculiarities of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. * 
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Index of Obsolete Sanskrit Words 


AnirvSha, celibacy, p. 263. 

▲nvavasarga, allowing one his own 
way, p. 271. 

Anv3je-kr, to strengthen, p. 27 J . 

Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 

Abhresa, equitableness, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Ade£a, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

Upadefoya glSyantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

Upabandha, augment, p. 263. 

UpBje-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upeksitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

Utsafijana, throwing up, p. 271. 

Urdhvasosam Susyati, withers stand- 
ing, p. 2*71. 

Ka^ehan, to fulfil one's longing, p. 271. 

Karman, signification, p. 263. 

Gave?, looking for a cow, p. 255. , 

Caksas, the reach of sight, p. 261. 

Celaknopaih vpstah (Namul), rained 
tilt the clothes were wet, p. 271. 

Duhitjr, a daughter, one that milks 

cows, p. 254. 


NSmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263. 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-ki', to be silent, p. 271. 

NivrttisthSna, * weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

N aigha^tuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Pitr, the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

Frthvi, the earth, that which ig broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasSna, eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263. 

Brahma^avedam Bhojayati ( Namul ), 
feeds every BrEhmana that he finds, 
p. 271. 

Bhanu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one’s longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

£i£iksa* rSjyena, invested with 
sovereignty, p. 263. * 

SrudhI, hear, p. 262. 

Svakara^a, marrying, p. 271. 

Svaposaih puspati •( Namul ), supports 
by his own means, p. 271. 
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^gastya, p.545. 

Arjuna, p. 503, 532, 533. 

A4oka, ( tree ), p. 378. 

Indra, pp. 255, 569. 

Kadamba, ( tree ), p. 379. 

Kanha, ( Krspa ), p. 477. 

Kama, ( God of Love ), pp. 362, 526. 
Kanha, ( Ky§pa ), 535. 

Kyspa, pp. 379, 499. 

Kjrspaoanda, same as Kfspa, p. 532. 
Kaikayi, p. 527. 

Gangs, p. 364. 

Gandharvas, p. 532. 

Gajendra, p. 255. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Govardhana, p. 535. 

Govinda, p. 499. 

JSnakf, p. 529. 

TretSjpiga, p. 544. 

DevakI, p. 533. 

Devadamana, ( God ), p. 379. 

Naga, p. 570. 

N8rada, pp. 486, 542. 

NidBna, p. 570. 

NirvBpa, p. 278, 

PSrvati, pp. 489, 494. 

PfEtanB, p. 533. 

Bibhipapa, p. 541, 

Bfhaspati, p. 569., 

Brahms, pp. 4«^ 543. 


Bharata, p. 486. 

Bharadvaja, p. 542. 

Mahesa, p. 487. 

Madhava, p. 503, 504. 
MSnavendra, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

Yosoda, p. 533. 

Raghunatha, p.529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvlra, p. 544. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love ), p. 526. 
Radha, p. 489. 

Rama, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmipl, p. 532. 

Rudra, p. 529. 

LaksmI, p. 329. 

Vajra, p. 379. 

V&rupa, p. 261. . 

Samkara, p. 542. 

Saihbhu, p. 485, 545. 

SSrngadhara, p. 532. 

Saligrama, p. 504. 

Siva, p. 489, 544. 
s'ivatlrtha, p. 364. 

Satl, p. 489. 

Sanaka, p. 499. 

Sarasvatl, p. 329. 

SIta, p. 542. 

SudSma, p.544. 

Hanumat, p. 488. 

Hari, p. 504. 
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Atthakatha, commentary by Buddha- 
ghosa on the Dhammapada, p. 276. 

Atharva-Pratisakhya, p. 288nl; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 

Alaiiikaravrtti of Vamana, p. 590. 

AstEdhByl of PBpini. p. 582f. 

Rgveda, the rks in it referred to, I. 1. 
2, 7; 3. 2; 25.12; 71. 9; 82. 2; II. 
12. 4 ; VI. 56. 1 ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 ; 
44. 6, pp. 259, 273. 

Ekanatha, p. 499. 

Aitareya Brahmana, references to, 
II. 2, 11; III. 9, 23, 26; IV. 8; V. 14 ; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII. 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263 ; A. B., p. 261 ; its 
style, p. 264. 

Kapada, p, 275. 

Kanhadade Prabaudha, p. 477. 

Kablra, poet and saint, his works his 
Ramaiul and Sakhis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532,541, 543. 

Katantra, p. 320 

Katyayana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his Vartikas or notes on Papini's 
Sutras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
Brahmapas and Yaska borne witness 
to by K.; Patanjali’s discussion of a 
Vartika in K., p. 267f ; Vedic verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time* 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271 ; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Patafijali’s work does not indi- 
cate' a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of K,, 
,pp. 274 ; K., p. 577 ; difference of opi- 


nion between K. and Patafijatt, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 

Kalidasa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches 4 in the 
Apabhraih£a dialect composed by K. 
in IV act of his Vikramorvafiya, 
p. 590. 

KEvyadohana by TulasIdEsa, p. 517f. 

Kavyaprak&sa by Mammata, its Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

KavySdarsa by Dandin, p. 590. 

Kramadlsvara, his Grammar in Biblio- 
theca Indies, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his ;worJt quoted by Lassen f 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

GadEdhara BhattScSrya, the great 
Naiyaylka, his style and mode, 
P. 275. 0 

Gathas, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Pali, p. 318f. 

Gunadhya, the traditional author of 
Bfhatkatha, p. 328. 

Gotama, a NaiySyika, his Nyayasutras, 
pp. 265, 275. 

Govardhananathaji. the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 

Gau4avadhakavya by VSkpatirBja, 
pp. 321, 323n ; a passage from G. 
pp. 3281, 329, 500. 

Cau4&»*his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Homacftndra'si p. 322n3 ( con- 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ). 

Canda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp.494, 
498, 537, 590. 

t 

Chandas ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 
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JknmasSkhi, a work in the PanjSbT, 
p. 379. 

Jfiane&rara, 1 author of JhSnesvart and 
several other works, pp. 256f., 531. 
JfiBnesvari, a commentary in Marathi 
t on the Bhagavadgita by JnSnesvara, 
referred to, 1. 8, 48, 49, 112, 141, 171, 
176,213,225; II. 10, 27; III. 162; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1 ; XIII. 197, 200, 214, 
244, 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499. 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

9 

TulasIdSsa, Hindi poet, author of R5mS- 
yapa and other works written in the 
Furbi dialeot, passages from his 
RSmSyapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493, 
494, 497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
529, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 
TaittirlyaBrShmana, I- 1. 5, II. 7 18, 
p, 245n ; T. SamhitS ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrSkrtasutravj'tti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327, 362. 

# 

Darrin, author of K5vy5darsa, he 
speaks of the Mahar5stri as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321 ; men- 
tion of Bphatkatha written in the 
PaisScl in his K3vy3darsa, p. 328 ; 
mention of the Apabhraihsa in his 
work, p. 590. 

Da4amukhavadha ( poem ), its author- 
ship doubtful, composed by Kalidasa 
or Pravarasena, p, 321. 

Dhammapada, p. 276f. 

DhStupatha, list # of roots by Pap ini, 

p. 261. 

-9 

Nala-DamayantI, worthy Mansukha- 
ram, p.378, , 

NSgojibhatta, Naiitayika, p. 275. 
Jligama ( the Vedas ), p. 572, 


PafioopakhySna, story of Hirapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Patafijali, the great grammarian, 
author of Mahabhasya on KStyS- 
yana's Vartikas or notes on PSnini's 
Sutras, p. 245; the language of his 
work, p, 265; his language different 
from that of PSpini, p. 270 ; his com- 
ment on the discussion of a V 5 r- 
tika of Kstyayana, p. 271 ; he says 
in his Mahabhasya ; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Krdantas impossible to 
oommit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KStyayana and P. ; several 
passages in his Mahabhasya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his interpretation of the Sutra ^ 5 ^% 

( I. HI. 1 ) t p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by Sistas ( educated people ), 
p. 581 ; corrupt language, composed 
of correct and incorrect words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd century B. C., p. 588; 
his highest respect for PSpini’s 
grammar, p. 589. 

Panini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrShmanas are the best represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of which PSpini 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
I forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 

270 ; fluent or verbal style of speech 
* ( Bh5sa ) was in use in his time, 

ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KStySyana, p. 271 ; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272 ; re. 
language of his time, p.273; he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusively to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and BrBhmapa, p. 572; 
BhSsS or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialeot of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time ; BhBsB, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally ; P. refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e.g. 
the names of countries are conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 573 ; change in the language 
between the times of P. and Katya- 
yana, p. 574 ; his age about 8th 
century B.C., p.589; references to 
his sUtras, 1. 1, 36 ; 3. 1 ; III. 2. 171 ; 4. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 14 ; IV. 1. 49; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96,97; 4.4; VI. 3. 109; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46, 50 ; VIII. 2. 8, pp. 258, 
259, 272, 420, 500, 579, 581 ; P., pp. 262, 
263,267, 271, 272, 273, 274, 302, 312, 
320, 420, 564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 

PurBpas, p. 576. 

Prabodhacandrodaya ( drama ) in- 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
mSgadhi, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to Kalidasa but written by P. ; 
Bana says about him in his Harsa- 
carita, “ his ( P.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Setu ", p. 321. 

PrakptasUtravrtti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

PrBtisBkhyas, Vajasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
sche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p. 288nl ; vowel sound ex- 
plained in P.s, p. 289n ; in > and 
aJt is rapidly pronounoed and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a MatrB in P.8 while in Prakrit 
transformation it is one MBtrB, 
p. 330. 

■ 

PremasBgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 

FremBnand, his SudBmBnuih Caritra, 
pp. 540, 544. 

BBpa ( poet ), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in his Harsa- 
carita, p. 321. 

Bahvpcya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Xttha- 
kathB) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276. 

Beharilal, his work Satasai and com- 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

Brahmapa ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

Bhagavati, a J ain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

Bhagavata, X Book ( Hindi ), p. 377. 

Mantra ( the Vedas ), p.572. 

MansukharBma, his work Nala-Dama- 
yantl, p. 378. 

Mahabharata ( by Veda-Vyfisa ,) 
p. 392n. 

Mahabhasy a, passages in M. contain- 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk., p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of BrBhmana to study 
Vedas with their Angas ( or illus- 
trative SBstras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589. 

MBlatl-Madhava, pp. 507, 540. 

MudrBrBksasa, p. 325. 

Mrcchakatika, pp. 306, 326 327. 
a Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552. 

Yajurveda, (White); its MBdjayaih- 
dina Reoension, practice for reading 
invariably 1? for p. 458, 
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Y5ska. he lays down correot principles 
of the derivation of words, p. 245 ; 
his language more anoient than that 
of the rest of the non-Vedio litera- 
ture ; archaic words and expres- 
sions in his Nirukta, p. 263 ; after 

t his time Sanskrit uuderwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p. 264 ; ohange that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmanas 
and YSska, pp. 267 ; Y. f p. 271, 273, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Vedic dialect and another called 
BhSsS, p. 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; Yaska lived 
a short time before Pacini, p. 589. 

Rukmipl-Svayamvara, pp. 499, 533. 

f 

Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 

Lalitavistara or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Vararuci, his PrSkptalaksana, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319 ; he derives Sauraseni from 
Sanskrit, p. 320 . re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinct in seve- 
ral cases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all ttriters ; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p. 347 ; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V., p. 354 ; Apabh- 
rarii^a not mentioned by V., p. 362 ; 
V., p. 469; he gives the termination 
3jtfT f P. 501 ; the SaurasenI Abso- 
lute termination according to V. 
PT, p. 510 ; V., P. 560. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

VSjasneyi-PratiSakhya, p. 288nl. 

VStsySyana, his BhSsya on Gotama's 
NySya Sutra, pp. 265, 275. 

VSmana, author of AlarnkSravrtti, 
p. 590. J 

VikramorvasI, Prakrit speeches* of the # 
king, in the iV act of V., are in Apa- 
bhramsa dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590. 

VUvapStha, he attrjjrtltes DaksipatyS 
to gamblers in ms SShityadarpapa, 
p. 3?7, 


VepIsaihhSra, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 57^ 573, 589. 

SaihkarSo^rya, his BhSsya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage* 

# p. 266. 

Satapatha BrShmana, I. 4.1. 10* p. 262; 
its style, p. 264. 

Sabarasvamin, his BhSsya on J aimini's 

, Sutras, p. 265f. 

Sakuntala, use of in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 

# from, p. 308, 

Sarngadhara, his Paddhati, p. 321. 

SadbhSsSoandrikS by Candra, p. 321. 

SSmaladSsa ( author ), p. 541. 

Samaveda, p. 269. • 

SShityadarpapa, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several classes of 
people, e. g. MSgadhi to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
magadhl to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, Praoya to the Vida- 
ls aka and others, AvantikI to shar- 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world, DaksinStya to gamblers, 

9 / 

Sakari to SakSras, Sakas. and others, 
Bahlika to celestial persons, DrSvicJI 
to Dravidas and others, Abhlrl to 
cowherds, CapdSlIki to outcastes, 
Abhiri and Ssbari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PaisSci to dealers in charcoal, and 
Sauraseni to hand -maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327nl. 

SUradasa, his works, distinction bet- 
ween the idioms of S, and Tulas!~ 
dasa, p. 376. 

Surasagara, pp. 535, 536. 

Setubandha, attributed to x KSlid3sa, 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

Svargarohapa by Sundarbhatta, p. 517. 

Harsacarita, author of Setubandha 
praised by BSpa in H„ p. 321. 

Hala, author of Saptasatl, a collection 
of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247* 321* 
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Hemaoandr&f a Jain soholar of Guja- 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra- 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pischel, 
p. 319 ; also author of a Kosa of the 
De£i words ( Deilnamamals ), p. 320 ; 
gives grammar of two more dialects, 
the C&likS-PaisaoI, and the Apabh- 
raiii4a, p, 321 ; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamagadhi with the Principal Pra- 
krit, p. 322 • H. quoted in connection 
with the specific grounds one can 
find in Prof. Weber’s book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p. 322n3 ( continued on pp. 323-327 ) ; " 
he illustrates rules about the M5ga- 
dhl from speeches of low characters 
in Sskuntala, MudrSr5k?asa and 
VerdsamhSra, p. 325; Prakrit dia- 
leots mentioned to be six by H M< 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author in all 
his observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 356, 357; 
words from his Kosa of Desya words 
given, p. 360 ; his grammar of Apa- 
hhramsa, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 480n, 500, 506/ 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 


INDEX V 

Index of Modern Scholars 


Aufreoht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

Be&mes, Mr., his comparative gram- 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p. 494 ; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n ; his wrong derivation of 
spiff, etc., p. 527 ; on case ter- 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suffix p. 541 ; 
B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana- 
logy between ^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 

• spoken dialect, p, 560 ; in his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563 ; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PSpini,— criticised, pp. 567, 568, 569. 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

Buhler, Dr., and the work of Bfhat- 
katha of Gunadhya. p. 328. 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his essay 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

o 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination =$ to the Dravidian 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary # 
p. 246 ; extract from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571; 
q-ffr corruption of aft found in his 
Dictionary, p. 581 ; his opinion— no 
Desya or non-Aryan words in Pali, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by,«p. 246. * 

(iolebrooke, his essays, p*246. 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of PrHkpta- 
praks6a by V arar.-oi, p. 247. r 

Cunningham, General* fifth version of 
Anoka’s edicts at Kh&lsi, discovered 
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1 by, p. 313 ; Buddhist Inscriptions at 
Mathura discovered by, p. 316. 

D’Alwis, Mr., his work on the Pali, 
p. 247. 

Dickens, his false analogies such as 
* I knowed, * • you was * etc, seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 

Ellis, Mr., his preface to Campbeirs 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausboll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246, 

Golcfstttcker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in Pacini’s 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of PSpini as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p. 589. 

Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 

Htfernle, his essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. 247 ; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Gau^ian languages, 
p. 247n3 ; in the introduction to his 
edition of Cain's Prakrtalaksapa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruoi and Hemacandra ; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop- 
ping of oertain vowels and conso- 
nants in the “ older Prakrit ” of 
Cap<}a refuted ?md conclusion arriv- 
ed at that th t e Prakrit ofCap<Ja was , 
not older than that of Hemacandra 
and Vararuci, p. 3jJ2n3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 324, 32^316, 327 ) ; traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles in p. 502; 


on the derivation of Ihe suffix ikt 
from Sanskrit past participle 
p. 541. 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit ; also his 
work entitled Institutions Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out instances of the use of 
the ArdhamSgadhI in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks D5k- 
§inatya and Avantiki are the lan- 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named Mathura, respectively in 
Mrcchakatika, p. 327nl ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354ni ; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2 ; on declension in 
the Apabhramsa ; his extract from 
Kramadisvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl ; ou ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490 ; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
P. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu- 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max Miiller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc. 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Dr,, his valuable work “ Sanskrit 
Texts " in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit philology, 
p. 247. 

Pischel, Dr„ his edition of -Hema- 
candra's Prakrit Grammar and his 
elaborate contribution to the Grun- 
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drills der* Arisohen Philologie, 
p. 247nl ; instrumental in gur such as 
5 I^or mentioned by hup, p. 5$6 r he 
corroborates the view of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M. t EacoSy ana's Native Oram* 

mar edited by him, p. 296nl. 

s . 

Slack* Major, history of R&i Diaca in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 

tfrump, ’ Dr., his Grammar of the 

v Sindhi language, pp. 247, 490 ; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina- 
tions, pp, 526, 527, 540, 550, 554. 

Tvrnour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247 ; he mentions a work named 


Mufijair*3sa, written in the Apabhr- 

aihsa, < pT363w 

S 9 

> |S 

Weber, Professor, hie elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina Religious work in Prakrit', 
entitled the Bhagavati, and of the 
language of a col lection of Prakrit 
songs by Hala, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Saptasati, pp. 247, 321, 322 ; 
his view re. the Jaina (Jialect, 
p. 322n3 ; his opinion re. the for- 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his edi- 
tion of Atharva-PrStisSkhya, p. 288nl 

| Wilson H. H. f Professor, his ifindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra- 
krit, p. 559f, his view — Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p. 561. 
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ar near : ar^sr,. artSr, p. 248f. 
afiff Pr. for apg, p. 343. 

3TO1% Pali, p. 309. 
ai%5JT H., Pr. «?Ws53T, p. 411. 
atgjfrM. 3JRET a Deiya word,p.360. 
aiTOR Pali for 3TTWnT, p. 283. 
arsn^fNSkr., p. 327nl. 

31%, G. ariw, pp. 468, 469. 

3T*HT H., arffr, p. 470. 

3HTF Pr. for anjy, p. 341. 
ar*K$i , 34 si , p. 425. 

3T*N Pali for anr, p. 283. 
apwot for ar?nr:, p. 298. 
aif»*T Pali for anir, pp. 283, 347. 
34T«jir &o. ( Apabhr. ), p. 368. 
arf&nSr loo. sing., p. 346. 

3TI«iuii or NTgflTT for arnfr, p. 346. 
arfarar, Pali for 3HJN-, arsfr, 

p.«298. 

artftlOTJfT, p. 296. 

and arf ft r iffl -fe, p. 298. 
smfr, pp. 298, 347. 

arffcr or I$nR, pp. 298, 304 ; 3 n% 
for 3TT*T M., p. 409; “STt^r, p. 387. 
3Tir, G. arnrt, p. 467. 

arr^f, a Desya word, M. arnrTVT, 
p. 360. 

arfFTT, in M., pp. 406, 439. 
aryeft Pr. for ^|*Cr, p. 34L 
aryQg arnrfjang, p. 368. 1 

ary*: or °or for arfa|T, pp. 424, 463. 
ar*TT3T: H., aqpo^/p. 432. 
arwiNT Pr., 3TRTT, p. 447. 
ars^T Pali, p. 330. 


3T^TT ( Pali ) for arWTTCT, p. 282. 
a r ^fio ( Pali ) for aiTSSflf, p. 279. 
aiWtT Prakrit for 3ff**$, p. 334. 
arar of arart from aw Skr., p. 383. 
aramat G. from grew , Skr. or 
Pr., p. 399. 

3435T Pali for aifq-, p» 283. 
argirr, G., Skr. argifttal, p. 440. 
arg Pali for arw, p. 282. 
arfr ( like 3# ) or 34gnt Pali, 
pp. 301, 304, 305. 
arywnr, ar^wor, pp. 423, 429. 
aw or rnrr Pr. for OPfl, p. 330. 
arm* Pr. for ar»r, p. 332. 

3TW and am* Pali for aTTfHV, P-299. 
ara^it-fir Pali, p. 299. 
affiT, amrat &c. Pali. p. 299. 
arwr Pali for amw, pp. 283, 388. 
arcw Pali for an%, p. 305. 
arrow, Pr. arwf, M. arwrg, p. 575. 
arsT in <jw M., pp. 406, 577. 
arj Pali, p. 302. 
arK^ Pali for anw, p. 283. 

3T*r, M. 3TT3T, p. 463. 
arorjg Skr., p. 539. 
arsr Pali for arvor, p. 283. 
arvrs? “ half dead ”, p. 427. 
aw from arwr, p. 382. 
argfror, arrr^rfaO, H. p. 432. 
ar^gr ( Saura.) for ap’JDS*, p. 343. 
apvr Skr., p. 500. 

aftr H. afty or apiyi, Skr. afaony, 
pp. 429, 430. 
arowT, Pali, p. 311. 

3mr, arrfrr(g), p. 425. 


77 f R. G. Bhandftrkar’s works, Vol. IV .J 
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ret for are ( Pali ). P- 279. 
areT for anre ( Apabhr. ), p. 365. 
smH«L Skr., p. 282. 
are Pali for re, p. 283. 
arere Pali for a rere , p, 283. 
arere^ from an#N, p. 507. 

3*5gff Pali for a^N, p. 279. 
arf nres r Pali for annrej, p. 332. 

M. frem, p. 428. 
arere, M. B. fSRR, p. 428. 
re, M. amrey, arera, 3rwri%, p.467. 

amf^r, Pr. anre, p. 333. 
srgjir, arejt &c. Pali, p. 302. 
spj, aflwwit, rer? &c. p. 350. 
are Pali for 3TOT, p. 279. 
arer#, Pali, p. 303. 
an% Pali for antff, p. 279. 

are, 3ref|, Pali, pp.303,304. 
apf, a#n &c. Pali, p. 302. 

3W for an*f Pali, pp. 279, 286. 
are MagadhI for re, p. 344. 
are^R Saur. for arrest, p. 510. 

3TT from 3m Skr., p. 383. 
arnrf , M. *517, p. 428, 
arrtRT, M. *R, pp. 454, 467. 
arc? Pali for art, pp. 285, 317. 
ari^r Pali for atnf or aw, p. 285. 

arf. are.are, p.251f; G. anq [ f ], 
p. 461. 

aire** Pr. arem, P- 342. 
ari#ar Pr. for ai#ta», p. 341. 
ai^#, am%, Pali, p, 309. 
ara#r, M. are, p. 360. 
amron, M. renre, p. 442. 
arei^T, M. amT, p. 439. 
are Pali for are, p. 283. 
are* Pali for anre, p. 283. 
are* Pali for anre, p. 283. 
ar^:, Pali, p. 309. 
aTfif or ars# Apabhr., p. 371. 
a»$5 for ari& Pali, p, 314. 
aiftf# Pali, p. 309. 


| 3tt of arer, M. anre, p. 430. 
arefw or an#R for Pr. an^R, 
pp. 333, 359. 
am? or are, p. 404. 

3re?J B., p. 498. 
arrar, are, are, p. 404. 
ansr H. G. ai%, p. 415, 

Rre^r saying, p. 436. 
areft H. anfr, p. 448. 
arr re re H. firere, p. 467. , 

are of arnt from re Skr., p. 384. 
3TR M. arf #, p. 414. 
are*, anpf^r, p. 426. 

va 

anre*. M. arrreor, p. 442. 
are from Skr. re, p. 381. 
anreR B. of today, p. 543. 
arercf from renr, p. 393. 
arr m^R Mag. for 3rer<Tft, p. 344. 
an# from an# Skr., p. 385. 
areirT# for arerre:, P- 421. 
arem#, arenrefn, Skr. an^rrern, 
pp. 580, 581. 

arere Pr. for an^R, p. 342. 
are M. are:, p. 545. • 

arhfJT M., p. 538. 

areR Skr. for Pali re, p. 304 ; 
ren»r Pr., p, 347 ; M. anqur, 
p. 464 ; are, p. 471. 

aren and anrerr, re, re«T, p. 299. 
are from re Skr., p. 382. 

3re<JTr from an?re, p. 386 ; areor 
arere, p. 454. 

3rererr B. of your honour, p.543* 
ans# or are# M., p. 500. 
annR Pf . for arnfiR* p. 333. 
*anntWr M.,p. 499. , 

3nw B., ari^T M., p. 422. 
arrre^, rererNnp. 416, 442. t 
aniTOT myrobalouj, p. 443. 
anftr from are# or reR Skr., p.385. 
! 3n#5J Pr. foranrffe-, p. 342. 
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3TT^ from TO* , p. 386. 
3TORRE..M. 3TMI4I, p. 417 , Pr., 
p. 475. 

SR^iT, p. 427. 

a 3^-4Tfs^M.oblique3n«nw,p.513f. 
artsrreT, p, 418, 

3TW of arm from 3RIRT Skr., p.384; 
anar, p. 498. 

atl^a H., command, p. 474. 
anq»or arrajft Pali, p. 301. 

3R^»r, arwfr Apabhr., p. 370. 

3TR M., armnr, p. 430. 
anr from am Skr., p. 385. 
arrsF Pr.,becoming3^y or a%, p.335- 
M. 3fra and M. 3^, p. 468. 

, mfonUm etc., p. J22nl. 

M. p. 498. 

Vern. G. Causal e&HPis, p. 505. 
aiRT from arrow:, p. 382. 

STNcBt or armfr, p. 418. 

3TRRT, p. 424, 
affsnf, p. 387. 

of anftmi from arrom, p, 385. 
SR^p. 483. 

t^ai. p. 425. 

Pali for i$m, p. 290, 

TO, p. 469. 

M. mr, p. 445 ; P. Pr. 
TO or *5F§, pp. 468, 469. 

TO* Pr. for anm, PP. 335, 340. 
TO 1 to wish, p. 295. 

***** Pali for Skr., p. 304, 
TO P- 294. 

Pali, p. 311. • 

W of fWWT from Skr.. p. 384! 
I^Pr., p.358. 

TOfNHSkr.,pyS39. 

Pali forlri%, p. 330. 

W* Pr., p. 571. 
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Pali, p. 304. 

Sfawil Pr., p. 349. 

| fffcwT, etc. Pali, p. 302. 
f»fr, fSr, fit etc., p. 350. 

for 3Tr%^r, p. 410. 

?tftw, Vedio, p. 312. 

IRIT, P9T| p. 388. 
ff from TT Skr., p. 383. 

Pf for 3raw<m, p. 408. 
tm, pm, p. 471. 

?% for pra;, p. 339. 

wm for Pali, p. 279. 

TOTiC3T or TONT3I Pr. W?WTH,p. 341. 
WT3TH or 3iH<(l?} from p. 397. 

3WSWT, TOjrrw, p. 436. 

H. for aif«jr, p. 411. 

TO P. for 3TJ#, p. 410. 
p. 360. 

PR P. utterance, p. 426. 

TOT% Pali, p. 311. 

TO for PP- 292 , 339. 

TOTCHT P. “light” p. 426. 

TOS Pali, p. 330. 

for p. 408. 

TOW¥, p. 361. 

TOam Skr., TO ra M., p. 256. 
y£4M> Skr. H. p. 428. 

TOR Pali for PTH, p. 286. 

TO of vlfaui from Skr. 

p. 385. 

TOf P- 426. 

TORT, p. 425. 

TORT, H., p. 447. 
wfe from WJRTf Skr., p. 386. 
wf§T, M. H. G., p. 3 0. 
WJRFW3RT, for TO TR i^R T, p. 421. 
TOf, Pali for TOR, p. 279. • 

'4tU|Q, p. 346. 

TOWT, p. 425. 
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3373 of M. G. pp, 463,481. 
3 c?np, M. #33, pp. 445, 465. 

H. ^rr, p. 428. 

M. TO$re3, p. 460. 

35T3, p. 580. 

3T53, Pali 3t$rm, p. 316. 

3533, M. 33561, p. 442. 

3?%, M. 3361, p. 466. 

33(3, M. 'S'M*!, p. 464. 

3 <ftT for Sltr. 3?§3, p. 411. 

3357, 3?53 Skr., pp. 424, 425, 426. 
35*73, to be produced, p. 426. 
35*wr, p. 425. 

353l337T 1 Pali, p. 317. 

3%, M. 5 T, p. 428. 

3W, M. 3TT5EW, p. 468. 

30 f 65 T, %3®7 M. pp. 401, 428, 441. 
3qfTO for 33T, Pr. pp. 401, 496. 
33^57, H. %T, p. 428. 

3553f®T, Skr., p. 308. 

3373, M. H.^ni^Skr., pp.413,450. 
OTTWT, M. qrorr, p. 428. 

331UI75 as 3WW Pali, p. 281. 
33j^3, p. 424 ; M. 3561, 35 - 
<*3 Sk. p. 452. 

3#3 Pali for 3f[3, p. 281. 

3«r Pali for 37^3 p. 281 ; 3 * 3 , 
3*? etc. p. 351. 
yyRej, 3752$, p. 500. 

35#T5 Magadhl for 33f^*7cr, p. 344. 
3s3f|# ,3gf&3, p. 361. 

3ssfc for p. 333. 

3«T M. 3!f in 3*57357, p. 462. 

. 33# P. p. 477. 

TOT3, 3 *if m Skr. pp. 424, 425. 

35 Pali for p. 292. 

37 or 3» a louse 53T Skr. p. 524 
373, 33T3, p. 395. 

37^, TO[ Pali, p.281; 337 M.,p.464. 
*3 M, for Sg, pp. 410, 415. 


373#, TO337, p, 446. 

375#, 37W# p. 446. 

5t$r M. far, p. 465. 
^in3^M.,p. 391. « 

5R3 for 35, % or *5? P- 289. 

3Tf3 for ?%, or Tfa, p. 289. 

5 of 55 from 53} p. 386. 

5377*5 Pr. for h<»i 4$I» p. 335. • 

5? for 5#, p. 326n3. 
qw, p. 571. 

53*3*3, H. P. ^5T,f^5T, p. 428. 
5*l$$7 M. 3757*7, p. 439. 

5 ^ or 537 Pr. for 537, P- 331. 
537Tfa for HdlRfl Pali., p. 314. 
574 Pr. for 373, p. 340. 

53 M. from 155 Skr., p. 528. 

55 for 53, p. 3 $4. 

57$ or #% Pali, p. 302. 

5*5 Pali, p. 308. 

5T**7 Pr. for 3f3T, p. 333. 

5# from 5537 Skr. p. 382. 

537 #337 Mag. 53 5^3'» p. 355. 

53 #&*7 Mag. 55 555:, p. 479. 

j '53 from 3557, pp. 382, 385. 

i 3fhF0T from 3%, p. 393. 

! 33553 Pali for 37537737, p. 289. 
j 333T5J for 3T^f$ Skr., p. 412. 

#5 Pali for TO, p. 291. 

377537 end, from 353>, p. 397. 
33013 Pali for 37533, p. 286. 

; ^ 375337 fbr 37533, p. *401. 
j *37TtJft3 Pali for 375Tft3, p. 286. 

! Pali for «51§, p. 289. 
j afaur M. for 373^,410. 
i 371% Pr. for 37^mr p. 339. 

I #* in 37t*3T G., p. 397. 
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i 

aftamt for p. 393. 1 
aftarar for 3ren*aqr, p. 401. 
aft*rft dial, p. 397. 

Pr. >91^, p. 465. 

.PT^T for 313RNHT, p. 401. 
aft** Pr. for sftro. p. 331. 

Pali for amjsrtft, p. 291. 

aft from aa Skr., p. 384. 
aftN*t%: son of p. 573. 

for 3ftq%n%qrPali,p.2S5. 
aftr from 3m Skr., p. 385. 
winF for aftsfftq? Pali, p. 285. 

• 

Pr. for qr?n, p. 335. 

5$ Pr. for qrrft, p. 335. 

Pr. for pp. 330, 358 

^ Skr. armpit M. p. 527. 
Ep^T, XM. qj^nr, pp, 437, 445, 446. 
553rqsi Pali for ^+ - r, p. 332. 
^33TTm-^ Pali tPooTPT, q>»3nu, 
p. 300. 

&55TPT, q&srnrt Pali, p. 300. 

5? Pali for SET, pp. 286, 288. 
tt&T, 3J53T Pr., p. 417 ; M. qjt, 
p. 435. 

Skr. M. q^-, p. 435. 

5f Skr. M. sprra:, p. 435. 

5f? from g?n, p. 507. 

5OT from gpfSw, qnfor, pp. 399,453. 
5nal for p. 418. 

'pstf G. for qnr, p. 418, 

5F* for 411. 

M. qaar, q&t &c. a>n,*p. 438. , 
*P»I3T Pr. q*rq», p. 331. 

3^ Pr. for q^qj\ n,342. 

M. ^Cyi. 

qreor Tadbhava.V 360. 
for fan, p. 326n3. 


q^nftqjT M. ssrefr, p. 449. 
shrift Pali for <pnufa, p. 289. 
5anq?n Skr. M., pp. 251, 475. 

Skr. or p. 523. 

5n, H., p. 449. 

in ftn M., p. 406. 

5f%, p. 361. 

55T5T, ^TT:, wpwq, p. 471. 
sprfijqrr for or M., p.403. 
SRT? Skr. M. qma pp. 435, 437. 

for H. p. 401. 
q*r H. p. <int p. 413. 

*% for q*m Apabhr, p. 365. 

for spin, p. 334. 

SPR^T for qjsFsr, p. 343. 

Tatsama, pp. 360; qaagy M. 
PP- 442, 443. 

plural, Apabhr, p. 366. 
for Apabhr, p. 366. 

q^Toyt, p. 443. 

Pali for Jfiftor, p. 284. 

5«TO>T, p. 352. 

Magadhi for qnftmn. p. 352. 
from r%*n, p. 339. 

5n for fan, p. 326n3. 

Pali for qaft, p. 286. 

** of qjfw, pp. 382, 383, 

385,386; qnO.B. q»TT fft. p. 488. 

G. qrftft H.,p. 356n2. 

5Tcftn, qrft, 0 M. qntftn,q>ft 0 , p . 49 i. 
doing, p. 436. 

qnsr forjpa, qw, Pr., p. 387. 

or qj% M., p. 254. 
qnaft, p. 507. 
qnsnfSir Skr., p. 308. 

q*N, Pr.qnr«lft Skr.qaft%,p. 508 . 

q»a^ft G. do, p. 457. 

qntfrft g. qsfHr, p. 493. 

q>m G. qnrws, qnfnn M.q>^, p.493. 

qnft G. he will do. p. 442. 
qnfiPE H. to cause to do, p. 447. 
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M. %$rcr, p. 555; 
qsnifr M. should be done, p. 502. 
qd^3 M.. p. 500. 

$font Pali, p. 311. 

$f73oi or qsq?Wfr, p. 429. 
fc'l'll?! Apabhramsa, p. 493. 

$^T3 unaugmented $13T, p. 424. 

doing, p. 436. 

$ftq$f M. or $ ll ?ift , p. 504. 

$fot, qsft# or $l?*illl$, p. 493. 
$fT3 M. $ftol, 717-3T33, pp.483,491 . 
$*fe Pr., p. 354. 
q^, $lf &c., p. 405. 

$lt M. $n, p. 484. 

«r.^iln or Pali, p. 306. 

$$ M. qrt3, pp. 454, 461. 

$3 M. $ 1 ?ot, p. 466. 
qs*jTT M., p. 429. 

$^3H.$f?t, p. 443; G.$T33, p.462. 
$fc M. p. 460. 

$tf or f<lf for for Pr. f$3l, p. 387. 
$1$ mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318 ; 
M. 033, p. 461. 

Pali, p. 317. 

$3^3 S. I do, $ 11571 , p. 492. 

$3 MagadhI for $1, p. 343. 
qiaSul M., p. 504. 

WPr.T?»7,53? M., pp.335,439. 
$%310l H. $?310t, p. 431. 

$sft $1%$T Skr. p. 524. 

$&ft3T M. q»15nS$t, p. 360. 

$3$ for q&t or $1$ H., p. 403. 
$313 M. $013, p. 443. 

$3T$ Pr. for $OT3, p. 334. 
qift M. $*ft, p. 514. 

$(Sf M. qrf%3-qsrr, p. 520. 

$1% Pali and Pr. fft.pp. 287, 580. 
$13 Magadbi for qTO, p. 344. 
$131? Pr., p. 325. 

$f , $33fa, pp. 382, 383, 384, 386. 
q»fl Pr. for qwir, p. 336. 


q^ioft M. %3lCl$T, p. 453 : H. $33ft, 
p. 455. 

q%f for qs33lft, p. 331. 

$753, G. pp. 498, 499. 
qj^ft G., $S?T, p. 496. « 

$13Qf $0)0*1 or $T 3 »oi for fr3t, 
pp. 326n3, 343. 

$nr H. P. qn$, p. 434. 

$13$ of $f^r from q»$n Skr,p. 386. 
$1%3 B. for qro$3, pp. 407..444. 
$17, p. 481. 

$rrat, pp. 418, 478. 

$17 of M. $13$, f3, pp. 4 : 8, 445. 
$!7ot M. f$, p. 507. 

$13T, p. 419. 

$101 Pr., p. 325n-3 , B. $1$ ear. 

p. 455 ; $roi$ S. $|uit ibid. 
$lowr$3, q?Toi3l3i$, p. 589n. 

$TO, $^, p. 415. 

$13 for $Tot, p. 454. 

$1333 for $133%, p. 421. 

$t3, Skr. $31, p. 481. 

$10$ M. $1017 Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
$13 from Skr. $3, pp. 382,^84. 
$mi%«U>, p. 362. 

$131 H. Skr. $131, p. 429. 
q»r$s$-S 3 for $3313, p. 326n3. 
$1313 in H. %3, p. 404. 

$ri3 for $13, Pr. $$r, p. 387. 
$T1lft3 or $KI13ld, Pali, p. 312. 
$ri?3 Pali for $13, p. 285. 

$tff Pr. for $K3 fi, p. 331. 

$IlfS or $T13(fi, Pali, p. 312. 

$pf M. $131, p. 461. 

$TI3$K B. of Yesterday, p. 543. 
qit$L 3hh: accent ori 3, p. 427. 

$13 in $1335T $1$, p. 430. 

$131T M. $l3&„o. 430. 

$rqft$1 M., p. 5442. 

$T3 or %3 for $tlO, p. 343 
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anftfcr for i<nf%3T, Pr., p. 339. 

from fr, Pr., p. 355. 
an"f 5 »it for aranfagsT, p. 407. 
asffi from Skr. p. 381. 
flNaT Skr. p. 542. 
fi*a Pr. for aft, Skr., p. 254. 
firer, M. sfea?, pp. 423, 426. 
filter from £i€, p. 394. 
firet, p. 418. 
r%«r, ,?r. p. 353. 
fis'Wfd, Pali from a?r, p. 306. 
fisfi from Skr. f%a?l, p. 381. 
firfit Pali for p. 290. 

G. fNH, P- 510. 
fire for qwn*, Apa., p. 364, 
fire of l%a from gjH, p. 384. 
fi^aJH, M. f^T, p. 470. 
ra%5T, °H for #5T, pp. 285, 317. 
fisKT Pr. for fTT, p.^O. 

T^are for arerr or grare M., p. 407. 
firfanr, Pr. for fM, p. 339. 

!%H, H. p. 455. 
fire . for ^T, p. 330. 
fire* Pr. for p. 342. 
g?f from Skr., p. 383. 

M., p. 489. 

gftaF,T%3T, M., pp.394, 4 17, 425, 4 35. 
^tit, aftsi - , p. 426. 
gffor, Pr., p. 353. 
gsiai S. done, p. 496. 

done, p. 43 b. 
gftrj, done, p. 498. 
a$r, p. 413. 

Skr. for as^K, p. 497. 

for Pali* and Pr. sfiana, Sk. 
Sfafi pp. 331, 334f. 

gfraar.-into firayv/ 394, 460. 

tfrfToft for gsfToft! grerftg>T, p. 407. 
p. 519. 


$afT*, fa§T Hlfa B.O., p. 519. 
fT& M. pp. 393, 445, 465. 

469, G. fW p. 468. 
ffiimi-ffiTHrfr, p. 362. 
ftff H. fl%FT, p. 434. 

§S3T Skr. M. §3T p. 435. 

§£a G. for f§*a, p. 411. 

3^, §£> 'prf, asfir Old M., from 
Sk. ^tgeis, pp. 360, 361. 

3 FK. for H. are, p. 407. 

vs 

$fcT*Pr. forfrerc, p. 334. 
jsnif, Pali, p. 571. 

$«ta Pr. for p. 334. 
into gjfe, M., p. 393. 

Paisaci for g grea; , p. 344. 
Pali for §re, p. 283. 

5ST3T M. f*?r Skr., p. 256. 
f53T, M. igre, also M. t&TWl, p. 460. 
£H* or sgrer Pr. pp. 341, 447. 
^Harr, p. 426. 

§«T31TT Pr. for p. 335. 

M. sgiHare p. 430. 

*EfhcT,4»<«is4 «fctni,M., p.576. 
from ^ and frag - , p. 361. 
far G., arerr, p. 412. 
fat p. 426. 

$an, in «ETf M., p. 393. 
f^Rsratr for ^ gn ia ag % , p. 421. 
ffaf, from ^*5T, ej? , p. 361. 

in arear : p. 438. 

$aas: Skr. G. ^af, a well, pp. 394, 
| 436, 446. 

\ in gjfi*, p. 393. 
j gja Pr. for gja, p. 334. 

I M. Fern, p. 479. 

j Skr. for gsff or <F*f, Pr., p. 254. 

! fH, G. aflat 496. 

: grew in aret, p. 392, 
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£1%: in $i?T M. ^rat, p. 390. 

original for p. 248. 

|sqT in Sshr, M., p, 390. 
fft, f%^TR, °#r, in Pr. ffoft, H.S. 
f«Nr, p. 391. 

f^or, qsi^ST, PP. 390, 463. 

% from fore s, 382. 

% of%55T Skr. from firT, p. 381. 

%, qrar, p. 498. 

%S G. for qtfs, p. 412. 

Pali for p. 330. 

%?«S for <pr Apabhr., p. 364. 

%*jEf, p. 540. 

Pr. for p. 333. 

Skr. <E?tf or %o5 sing, 
pi. ; pp. 429, 479, 522 ; 
B. p. 498. 

%o5T G. %55R, p. 517. 

%5JT M. pp. 395. 403, 498, 499. 

Pali for %3mr, P- 330. 

%5#T + ?, + 3TTR, 

pp. 476, 520 ; %5CT, %ofRT. %5?RT, 
p. 514. 

%55T, p. 520. 

%5J, p. 503. 

sfegf for $?STEr, pp. 401 420, 514, 
522. 

%5f for Pr., p. 403. 

?E%OT M., p. 500. 

%sar H. p. 452. 

sENg Pali for *Nff, p. 289. 

%NT G. how large, p. 395. 

%5Tfo# adv. p. 577. 

S. a lion, p. 515. 

G. , p. 408. 

Skr. for H., pp. 400, 466. 
of &NT from -TT^T Skr., p. 384. 

H. P., fTf£, p. 414. 

?Erf , #rs, a fort, p. 360. 


SETS' M. p. 438. 

*Etfost M. ^t%NT, p. 360.. 
sfN 1 M. from ®: gs: Skr. ( who is 
it) pp. 382.453, 479. 
sfN M. for aetN, p. 454. • 

#p»it black, p. 361. 

SEtr^S Pali for seN?JW, p. 330. 

for ss’rqfT, p. 421. 

SEfoy Skr. M. seNot, p. 443. 

I* 

sETf? pali for SETg^T, p. 330. 
qrte B, SETS' Skr., p. 439. 
qsioetiT M., p. 395. 
seTo 5#T, p. 395. 
sErraw, ^TforT, p. 360. 

SEiW Pali for SET#**, pp. 289, *291. 

SEPT H., p. 455. 

qfc or SETW H. SES^y, p. 440, 

T%W B. Skr. SEion-, p. 481. 

3FT, OT M. EW, pp. 256, 445. 

$pJT for fisPE, p. 407. 

3TT%T ETNT or •gNT, p. 471. 

; $TW, SW, p. 471. 

| $t*tt for forr, p. 407. • 

! $mr for remr, p. 407. 

| $pt, ss, p. 471. 

I 53T Skr. Pr. ^ M. 5TTO, ST 0 p. 465. 
! % Skr. Pr. r%3sr M. fore p. 465. 
I $fre M. sftor [or] p. 445. 

! M. #T* pp. 468, 469. 
j gre-f*SET M. gfr pp. 445, 465. 

3TN M. ETN pp. 445, 465, 469; G.#N, 
p. 468. 

OT, TFfj: Pali, p. 279. 

?qST M. Mai., Goan. JfSPT, p.417. 
! Ere Pr. M. fire or rer, p. 465. 
ERtfr, $rfor KS^rfire, p. 387. 

ETT?* for#* M.,”£ 401. 

EFW (Pali) for re«r p. 279. 
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W5, p. 471. 

WW, WHS, p. 471. 

M. ^tir, p. 546. 

Wr%7 for Pali *(3T?T(T, p. 284. 

«T of wrx from wr? (Sans.) p.384. 
WT3T M. wr3?tf, p. 514. 
wr«r M. wr> or ^rr>, p. 414. 

WTf G. ^rri^tfw:, pp. 436, 510. 

WT7 B„ p. 471. 
wft’oYwirr, p. 422. 

for $TTT?7, p. 436. 

WT7 M. w*r G„ p. 422. 

wfaft G. p. 458. 

f^3T M.G, to be sad p. 481, 

ftrr, p. 481. 

ffcar, wrar p. 426. 

f^Srwrwr caus. of to eat, p. 440. 

wft, p. 469. 

^3T7 for whttt, p. 409. 
for wf^cT, p. 408. 
for p. 409. 

^TT H. W^TT, p. 506. 
ifSnft'M. ^5T5J, p. 459. 

S. or p. 477, 

P, p. 460. 

^1' for W^RT, p. 398. 

W77 G. ^T, p. 470. 

M. B., p. 422. 

Pali for $TW, p. 289. 

WT55t, G. SKTW, pp. 395, 460. 


iTT’A-^abhr. n. 366. 

*rs?T f or p. 325n3. 

Pr., p. 354. 

Pali p. 305. 
nr Pr. for 5TT, p. 334. 
iff*, 7377 M. *ra7T, p. 523, 

*m from nnt M. *nrr, p. 399. 

8kr. Pr. *T3T, 37 M.,pp. 495, 541. 
n?Tt, W" M. *PT pp. 413, 523. 

»PT pr. for mg, o. 332. 
ip*, ipm Panjabi, p. 421. 

*DT G. 717, p. 444. 

*TW7, M. p. 442. 
imr or WTf, &e. naif, p. 311. , 
*T7T7 Pali; *Tra*nTfT n^TT7, p. 305. 
*TWTf for *1*77 Pr., p. 357. 

*PT [*nT! *T?r] pp. 384. 498. 

7TOT Pr. for 7777:, p. 325 n3. 
mm Pr. for 7777 , p. 325 n3. 
mra H. gone, p. 497. 
mr H. Skr., p. 429. 

Pali for *njT, p. 285. 

J|i U7« . p. 571. 

Pali Skr., p. 571. 

n^RTPr. for pp. 341 571. 

1 7^7 for Pali or Pr. *T7C7, 

I pp. 331, 334. 
j nf*mff Skr. npwt p. 255. 

> Wajnr M. iTTojnr, p. 506. 
j *lo5f for m55 M. (irani, p. 399. 


nw Pr. for *rt, *nr, p. 335. 
irar from Sans., p. 384. 

*Tf or *$ for p. 326. 

tpf S. Gone, p. 4,%. 
nfr^St for p. 421. 

ira for »m: Apabhr, p.'-366. 
*ra^I Pr. for *m, p. 334. 


78 [ R.G. Bhand&rkac’a -works, Vol. IY.J 


iratf^T the past day, p. 497. 

*rfr M. *ra7r, ira^ra, ira^ra, p. 514.* 
*ratf , •?, Pr. for 5f7n, pp.333,341. 
*IS», P- 475. 

TOT M, p. 255. 

u*r Magadhi for n^j, p. 244. 

*1? Pali for ws, P- 287. 
ifiRP S. ii^orr, p. 455. 

Pr. °tf H. mftr, pp. 341, 412. 
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for *Tftm Skr.i pp. 411, 459. I 
*rm, nnu M, p. 421. 

Jirar from arm Skr., pp. 385, 443. 

*TPT or *!TE from *imn» p. 384. 

*TTR% S. a story, p. 515. 

*lHr H. p. 516. 

S. pip, p. 481. 
fSfoPali.Ssr, p.283. 
ftsUTT for *rom, p. 407. 
fm? Pali for *ftm, p. 279. 

Apabhrarhsa, p. 367. 
r*TTC% &c. Apabhr., p. 368. 
mm* Pali, firm, W H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

5^15 M. WI pp. 393, 445. 

GZ, M. ijjj, p. 438. 

PH Apabh., p. 366. 

PHH, PHHW, PHHT Pali, p. 300. 

PUP* Sk. Pali PH W T, pp. 300,304. 
PHI? or mm? Apabhr, p. 366. j 
9* Pr. for PH p. 332. 

PHTH Paisaol for PH*PH, p. 344. 
pr, for Pali 53J, pp. 331,334f. 
SU in mvre or firm - , p. 391. 
n, HIHIId, pp. 382, 386. 

*T3?rPr. former, p. 339. 

Pr. 4?, pp. 334, 340,433. 

*mr Pali for JpT, p. 291. 

PJ B., p. 498. 

P5T M. pp. 395, 403, 419, 498, 499. 
nfo? Skr. for p. 400. 

»fr, »n#r, Jtbir, p. 581. 

«ni<T,»iram, pp. 295, 395. 

Hi# Pali, p. 304. 

*rtw. gw H., p. 424 ; m. n rea r 
PHTf&F M. G. HHoST, p. 437. 
mwijr M. mpyr, p. 446. 
mmrMagadhl, p. 395. 

k. Hterr, p. 417. 
gtsSf, p. 418. 


ifret, p. 36i). 

for «TtTT M., p. 400. • 

ITW M. *ifa, p. 442. 

jfm M. *for p. 463. # 

nrm from iffarm, p. 384. 

H3T Pr.. for pT, p. 330. 

HT Skr. to happen, Hli? M. p. 4 35 . 
Skr. M. HST, p. 435. *■ 

G. fm, p. 507. 

Skr. M. ^r, p. 435. 

•STg Pr. for H?, pp. 334.381. 

Hfiram for p.' 421. 

W Pali for |RT, p. 287. 
for pm P- 326. 

m from g? Skr., pp. 385, 448. ^ 

Htf, WT M., p. 461. 

WIT M. p. 460. 

j WT M. wr Skr., p. 429. 
j a stable, p. 427 . 

mm in fw Hindi, p. 390. 
pT for m?, W, p. 289. • 

pm in fnf in Sindhi, p, 391. 
pr in TORT, p. 390. 

of tram from g?T?Hr, p. 381. 

Hit or ^TTT, p. 422. 

^G. p. 395. 

Skr. B. w, pp. 416, 435. 

M. rIp, pp. 415, 478. 

Htpj, M., p. 483n. 

frc^r, p. 478. 

NtP or^timt, PET? or HTsmi?, 
HtsfaT, pp. 395, 478, 
516, 917. 

RtdfHT H.W Hff?$r,Htf?3TT„p.476. 
Ht# M. MaL^mr, pp. 478, 514.515. 
^ M. H. HtTO<>P. 516, 5f9. 
G.?ra%,gt¥r^ ^rr,pp. 395, 
418, 478,517, 522. 
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Stltf S. p.476. 

•w 

Nfar M. p. 459. 

WET M. WTW, p. 467. 

Elft M. W, p.471. 

WWT Pr. for WWT, p. 332. 
WgtfforwtelTM., p. 402. 
wg&r M. wtgr, p. 439. 
wg*F for wfa> M.,p. 402. 

WET from G. M. p. 399. 

VS M. wtcf, p. 467. 

WH?ir, p.443. 

W# M. Wlttf, p. 506. % 

Wif M. wm in wtuk, p. 461. 
wgiHT H., p. 447. 

■tiQ'SlT, WJH3TIT, p. 494. 
wfi&/*, p. 494. 
wfo|, wf<i«rft, p. 495. 

WW from SW Skr., p. 383. 

Pr. for wfo - , P 342. 

WTHT M. w^t, p. 442. 
wfaFTr, p. 429. 

Wig Skr. wg, p. 382. 

Pali p. 295. 

f%WK, forTT M., p, 394. 
f^falW Skr., p. 539. 
wfaf known, p. 498. 

Cnlika Paisa. WHljT, P. 344. 
g£ for WOK, p. 408. 
gHW, p. 471. 
gw M. gy, pp. 422, 423. 
gK B. Skr. g!ST p. 439. 

H. for Skr. gggg, p. 411. 
gy* intogKT M.,p. 394, 
gjfiw, gw M., p. 394. 

%EW-%gi M., pp. 255, 419.’ 
*llfaPali for^Nq-, p. 285. 
qflWT G. p. 395. / 

W?*gW for wg^JJJ, p. 402. 

WTW W3?g Ski*., \>. 412. 
wfaq for Wg*f, p. 402. 


I wfcfct for wt?qf%, p. «317. 

WlWKf a Desya word, p. 360. 
wtfNn\ wifr, p. 409. 

^rnr from wgfa g fa Skr., p. 385. 

gflt Pali for Kgqi ft, p. 282. 

KOI Pali for $TW a festival, p. 282. 
g®? Pali for KW, p. 283. 

K$, M. HTKW, p. 466. 

K#, p. 361. 
m Pali for gw, p. 287, 

KT? from KTW Skr., p. 384. 
KrerTgan, d. 429. 

KHTgi, M. , p. 445. 

KPT Pali for gpr, pp. 287, 458. 

KWT, M. HPT-kSr], p. 445. 

KTST M., p. 458. 

KT#, p. 36 L. 

f&ar, Pr. %«T Skr., p. 504. 
iKOTT.tKirofr.f^rotTKt, %ooit^T, p.360. 
f&q for SUP, p. 407. 
j TKW, TKKt S., p, 496. 

IKW, p. 361. 
t%k in frr^fr, p. 408. 

TSE?, p. 361. 
j 13T, gHT, p. 425. 

| gnr S. p. 461. 

G. Ktet, P- 506. 
g^T for KTKV a Girl, p. 409. 
flfr, p. 426. 

gg Pali for gn, p. 282. 
ft %EW, pp. 437 445, 446. 

JEW, gq, p. 460. 

• g: H. Skr. gq, p. 432. 

# from STINT Sans., p. 382. 

%Kt G. p. 395. 

S. p. 458. 

KfrT from SJW: p. 397. 
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3m Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381. 

3foi from spflriTf Sans. p. 383; 3m 
M. 3m*E, p. 453. 

3RT«r : M smtq Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
3rm Pr., p. 349. 
smr for qsnu--, p. 399. 
sms, °3T H. q#tfm Sans., 
pp. 383, 411, 432. 
sfjfcT H. smnmrr, pp. 431, 454. 

-jWT, M. p. 443. 

■HucTi'S, qrmm> Apabhr., p. 366. 
3mf eating, p. 443. 

3TOT?, p. 443. 
smrm M. gf, p. 257. 

3Tgm H. for qgqr, p. 280. 

3WT for 3P=JT Pr. Pali, p. 279. 

3TW or 3T% Pr., p. 349. 

3PF5T from q«T, p. 349. 

3m for ^ H„ p. 403. 

3m, M. 3i3m and p. 464. 
3mrnr H, p. 447. 

3T^ M. 'rfoA'i, 3T^prSk.,pp. 515,524. 

M. vrl^O, p. 416. 

3ff , fr for qqr, p. 341. 

3ip Apab. Skr. wm Pr. *5T,p. 370. 
5Ti Pr. for grqitf, p. 333. 

3rr M Skr. qr, p. 481. 
srrar M. 3n%, p. 515. 
srram, p. 488. 
srmmr s. snqqj, p. 496. 

3Tmol M. 3nqi pp. 453, 481. 

3im Pr. for W Skr. pp. 254 353, 
3im or orint for ?R, p. 332. 
mm M. sntrt Skr., p. 413. 
stimhi H, p. 455. 

5m%qfq Pali ^rrmrn, pp. 295, 296. 
3nn for qpm Apabhr., p. 365. 
3Tim? , Skr.snqf M., pp.347,442. 

3TT5J S. 3H^, women, p. 476. 

5TR5T Women S., p. 475. 
fsmr Pr., p. 349. 


| fsm of f*m% from qm^, p. 383. 

] l%sr for q«n Apabhr., p. 364. 
i f3T3mt 1%^ M., p. 521. 

rsm? Pr. or qqf for qqft, p. 339. 
j rim? for 3fmi^, p. 341. 
j mgr M. #q, p. 464. 
i 3fr3rr Pr. for 3qT, p. 333. 
j 3rm?r Saur. 3ftqs?l-^ram, p. 436. 

| 3ftq M. Mai. f*niH§F%, f^T Skr., 
j pp. 414, 478, 515, 523. 

3fr*mr for smsmt, pp. 407, 408* 

! 3fftq, M. p. 454. 

1 5fm, 3ff H. M. 3fm, pp. 416, 446. 
j 3frqm Pr. iirqfg- M., p. 423. 
j for gnamq, p. 420 f. 

! S 3 " or 3J3TT S. for pp. 425, 
j 426, 428. 

I ifsrm^T for gqqr; p. 421. 
j S? M., p. 423. 

S*** H. for qqifmqfor, p. 410. 

Pr.. p. 353. 

SIT M.. p. 481. 

S^f, Skr. P- 426. 

Sm shoes, p. 426. • 

j M. or °qm, p. 430. 

! S*T M. Ii. Skr. q?m, pp. 423, 429. 

| smoi Pr. for qfaqq, p. 325n3. 

! 3T from Skr. q^n, pp. 381, 386. 

3T from q, q% Sans., pp. 348, 383. 
irf'/J for qq Apabhr., p 364. 
qq for £q, pp. 406, 586. 
j t%tt, for q?rf Apabhr., p. 364 
I sqq?T M., p. 395. 

! #qnr for qqq, p. 408. 

! 5frq or qmmPr., p.,349. 
j HT from W:, p. 384. , 

| qff or qr?T, pp. 395, 422. 

| 5Tfsq«r Pali qtoyj>. 330. 

^rmq Pr. qkq, p!Sei. 

ST to know Skr., p.*344 
qTmq? in H„ p. 404 
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for S&a H., p. 402. 

saa, p. 387. 

* 

ST* Pr. for tsaa, p. 332. 

S. from frar-ija: Skr., p. 496. | 
STTf H. ^PTT, p. 431. 
gofir Pr. for vafa.pp. 332, 334, 432. 
gH slight resemblance, p. 432. 

3TWfa Pali for 3 p. 296. 

5hrr^ qraana different reading 
for qaifaiM, p. 315. 

aspoi M. Skr. aa, p. 452. 

&#£ for Taat.p. 399. 

an* [at] M. aa, p. 451. 

anit S. Skr. arer M. H. ait, p. 453. 

aia, aiai M. aia,ai3, p. 451. 

faa# M. flfaa, PR, 451, 461. 

ltar M. rasra, p. 451. 

S. Skr. ffTT thirst, p. 453. 
tit S. ffar (ep:), p 451. 

Sit M. tar fata, p. 451. 

% 

agT from RW Skr., p. 385. 
ant Pali for faafa anfr, p. 286. 
rft S. r*ra, p. 451. 

Sa of aara from wrafa, p. 381. 

Sat for raroa, p. 408. 

afilra S. p. 451. 
ts S. M. ara, p. 452. 
asr, i^ra, p. 471. 

S®T or.^sa for p. 331. 
s«r for a«r, p. 331. 
aqx S. M. a*?T»*P- 452. 
ar (ffr)'M. fear, p. 452. 

Wa aa Pali forafWt tsr, p. 286. 

♦ k 11 

fH^S. a#T.SSfr„ p. 452. 
aa S. ^T, p. 452, 


ana to p. 445. 
ara s. ataa M. ara Skr. aar, p. 452. 

aia or ara H. aa, p. 452. 
an%a Skr. for STrfa, p. 497. 
aia H. E. G. a5r, p. 450. 

I an Pali for an, p. 286. 

i : 

area! Mi a?r. p* 451. 

|. arena 0. H. ^ftar, p. 452. 

rf^ny s M. a*a Skr. an, p. 452. 
i; ftt'r S M. ifaT Skr. ^(a), pp.426, 

|: 452. 

r %a s. aa, p. 452. 
i fiat S, p. 497. 

J !%*a for aa, p. 407. „ 

raara from T%a Sana p. 383. 
arar S M. tra Skr. aa, p. 452. 
f?r S. Milk, p. 497. 
a from Skr., pp. 383, 497. 
arar or aitr for ateT, p. 331. 

WT3T0I Pr. for ana, p. 335. 

°rf or a? Pr. for aat, p. 331f. 

: U l^‘« or &$•<$ for <*np<S, p. 343. 
ora Pr., ]). 353. 

oiater or forgia for aara, p. 343. 

*orr or a? Pr. for nr, p. 331f. 
orra Pr. for ?rra, p. 332. 
orraT or orrat for Pali aio5T, p. 331. 
orrea or area for area, p. 343. 
maia Pr. for aara, p. 340. 

! afar Pr. for aara, p. 341. 
i a?$, p. 350. 

: aa, ffHf &c., p. 351. 

a, anr & aft &c. Pali, p. 303. 
i ag M araor, p. 465. 

I a^nr Pali for arsnr, p. 282. 

! aa Skr. M aa, p. 435. 
iaara M aa, p. 438. 
an Pr. for 9W, 330. 
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amr Pali g®JTT, p. 287. 
arerr for am Saura. p. 343. 
afoft Pali, 306. 
a«a:-aft S, p. 496. 
ama for afo Pali, p. 279. 
awfo Pr. for p. 333. 
a*fT Pr. from ag, p. 349. 
aft M p. 462. 
aftm H g*. p. 456. 
aft S. NW, p, 470. 
aaftt G. gsiftV M. gaftt, p. 399. 
aam for the Pali aojm, aam Sk., 
pp. 331, 334. 

aaro Pali for aam, 286. 
aag Pr. for aafo p. 334. 
aw Pali for aw, p. 283. 
a? or a?r Pr. a*n, p. 311. 
aff of af^, forg Skr., p. 382. 
area for Pali araa, p. 286. 
am [or] M. aa, p. 454. 
ai^T for an%, arffor, p. 289. 
ai^r for fog M., p. 401. 
am Skr., am G., p. 255. 
am M. am [ft], pp. 437, 446. 
am for amg Apabhr., p. 365. 
aifttac PaiS&cI for p. 344. 
arffjg Skr. for awtaft, p. 398. 

M. atfoft, p. 416. 
agft for awag Pr., p. 403. 
am Apab. gwg, p. 382. 
for Pali for g®r, p. 287. 
rfor Pali for gfo, p. 288. 
film Apabhr., p. 366. 
fogfot Pr., p. 335. 

Ilia for am Apabhr., p. 364. 
for of forft forg Skr., p. 385. 
fog Pali for for, p. 290. 
form p. mm, p. 470. 
ffom or fogr, p. 397. 
fifomr H. for ffom, p. 410. 
ffo«l»w£ M. an arrow, p. 427. 


for from am, p. 384. 
foar or fflft Pr., p. 349. 
foam Pr., pp. 349, 358. ’ 
fog Pr., p. 349. 
ga, p. 481. 

gaft M. amft, p. 506. ' 

3J, p. 353. 

gag M. ga, p. so*. 

gw in afg M., p. 393. 

gm in for M., p. 393. 

M. for ggg, p. 411. • 

gw for g*fo p. 386. 
asft Skr. 3?m, p. 381, gm? p. 481. 
agr Pr. S. rnr, p. 432. 
ga-gat s., p. 496. 
ga M. G. Instantly G. agr.p. 432. 
gorg in am, pp. 390, 392. 
gar in fo Sindi for, pp. 391, 442 
for, ftft &c. G., p. 477. 
afor for smfftsig, p- 401. 
fofor Pali for snrt^njig, p. 291. 
ftfsj for aa Apabhr., p. 364. 
for, for for agg Apab., p. 364. 
fo? Pr. for afogr, pp. 335, 429. 
for Pali for for, pp. 289, 400. • 
fo Pr. for fo, p. 331. 
aa, fonft, aTft, arara Pali, p. 302. 
foft and am or awr, p. 349. 

M. foft, p. 416. 
anfo Pr. for gnfk, p. 333. 
fog Pali, pp. 331, 394. 
fog from g m rog , p. 386. 
smtgsr M. for, p. 439. 
ftta Skr. M. ara in arcft, p. 435. 

gftfa Pali w»roi% p.<286. 

<qar, mm p. 471. 
gr from Skr. Wf, p. 382. 

«g H. S. mr, p. 557*. 
ma mra, p. 527. 
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Ww fromftdff Skr., p. 383. 
iSfclNr Hindi, p. 431. 
nSrt S. “ become ” p. 491. 

«ft"l for N«TPT, p. 333. 

SN Pali for g*. p.286. 

5r«r for Pali s^r.p. 291. 

Pali for Nhr, p. 308. 

% for euAt, p. 402. 

2m*r Pali, p. 314. 

NT M. faaKg. <^l?r, faar, p. 482. 
VlK^M. p. 461. 

for p. 333. 

NTt from ?ffir^ Skr., p. 383. 

*fcr.M. irr[ifr]p. 450. 

M. p. 437. 

3NR Pr. for ^FT p. 343, ?Ror Tad- 
bhava, p. 360. 

Pr. %«r, pp. 330, 358. 

Pr. p. 330. 

Pali pp. 296, 311. 

A. run, p. 455. 

M. old, p. 499. 

5^,Nrc*nfir Pr., p. 355. 

Pr., p.355. 

Pr., p. o55. 

M. ?fiKr, p. 451. 

in f^otfr, p. 406. 

M. pp. 385, 449. 

?{wr M. t*r, p. 421. 
p. 357. 

^G- W.P- * 62 . 

G. ETHT or KT*r, p. 461. 

M. p. 419. 

Pr. for p. 335. 

44 for 4 ^ 1 , EK, pp. 335, 45i. 

WftWT, 4%W, p.425. 

H. KTgror, p. 422. 

Sift* M. Krfaffa, p. 438. 

4TK M. 4W, pp. 414, 437. 

4Tf3r or for I4I^H, p. 343. 


4TN, p. 415 for EftHT, p. 421. 

4 RT tying rope M. 4Pi, p. 442. 
for 4l«JN, p. 405. 
for p. 334f. 

415 Mag. ^^ 3 , p. 344. 
f$3R, %° Pr. W, PP- 331, 342. 

Pr. for f^RT, p. 335. 

Apabhr., p. 366. 
f^TTW, p. 440. 

to show pp. 395, 427. 
for 5K4J-’, p. 421. 
f43*y S. p. 498. 

% Pali f^r.SK.pp. 279, 287. 
f^sN or 43*r for KIN, p. 407. 
f^TT, ki<pf, H. %OT, pp. 425, 429' 
fiftarcr cau. of %, p. 440. 

or I^3if, p. 441. 

Pr. for p. 335. 
r^tfl M. 44 WE, pp. 453, 504. 

%RT H. p. 455. 

%% Pr. Skr. p. 590f. 

P- 441. 

*hr Pali for p. 291. 

M„ p. 489, 

M. s(%, p. 414. 
from Skr., p. 382. 

#?, p. 498. 

M. f%arr pp. 417, 446 
°£r Pr., p. 475. 
or ^Nt, p. 426. 

M. f%3R, pp. 430, 431. 
tfnfc Pr. pp. 326n3, 357, 561. 
% Pr. for % pp. 334, 432. 

$31® Pr. for p. 341. 

from It Skr., p. 385. 
par Pr. for fitlftN. p. 341. 

51 ft S., p. 496. 
fur M. ftQor, p . 432. 

£5 for &<* Pali, p. 279. ' 

£5JR, P- 440. 

Apabhr., p. 397. 
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S. #jt,pp. 390, 496. 

% of^3R from ?tT, p. 381. 

M. p. 491. 

$3R, p. 488. 

SfTO Pr. for ?a*, p. 340. 

from S$T or f$r, pp. 384, 385. 
G. show, p. 395. 
fa, ^rr. ^ Pr. p. 346, fa p. 525. 
M.^gm, p. 449. 
p. 440. 
p. 391a 
tf S. pp. 515. 

fa M. Skr. g*g, p. 436. 

fPT from it or ^ Skr., p. 385. 
fait door for fTO*, p. 397. 
fa far, p. 421. 

^I3T M. ^sjst, p. 451. 
fr?ft Pali forgrrfcr, p. 305. 
ttST M. 3t?T35T, p. 451. 
fa& Pr. fas, tr5TOT M. pp. 335, 
439. 

, p. 524., 
frw M. TO*r, p. 439. 
fir Pr. fTO*. M, ttt, pp. 447, 464. 
t B. jf, p. 447. 


TOT for TO Pali, p. 279. 

TOT, fa, TOT, Pr., pp. 387, 470. 
TO? B., p. 447. 
gftarr S. 496. 

vtlft M. or g# M., p. 491. 
gfsrro S., a 496. 

for toto M., p. 403. 

•"RlVg G., p. 395. 
m M„ p. 506, 

TOT G. Skr. TO*, p, 443. 

*. H. m. #r*, p. 444. 
gaTT*®, p. 440. 
gar, Pr.,p. 353. 

g!T Pr. S. or I* gsre? Skr., p. 432. 
gwraT to wash giro, pp. 395, 440. 


[ tost Pr. gjnf, p. 447. 
j g* or gj? Skr. g%, p. 440. 

: gar M. gfo p. 414. 
gg, *rat S„ p. 496. 

TO?T* M. giro* Mai. Goan, p. 417. # 
gTTOR G., p. 427. 
j STO M. ggr, p. 464. 

j «T3T Pf. for TO, p. 335. 

| to* Pr. for TO*, p. 335. • 

i tot M. for TOt, p. 505. 

g? M. Mai. & Chit TO fat, p. 419. 
i g?? or *?g, p. 348. 

J gq;* Culika Paisa, for gg*,p. 344. 

; g$*g for p. 471. 

I TO S. gf , pp. 448, 450. 
j grro, M. srmsT, p. 466. 

! TO? M. HTOf, pp. 348, 453. 
gf?*, TTTO Pali*TO, pp. 301, 348. 
gg? H. or ggfr, p. 455. 
gw* for 5JTO M„ pp. 403, 442. 

| TO* for H. %* P. *ar, pp. 402, 403. 
| TO* Pr. Skr. TO*, pp. 335, 429. 

TOr for TOf, p. 505. * 

TO G. am* Apabh. fN*, p. 399. 

TO Mat>adhi for TO p. 343 
j TOr, *TTOTr Skr. TO*G. M., p. 524. 
j tow, Pr. M. TOr, p. 446. 

TO?Tf from f%*TTOT, p. 397. 

TOTOT for eftorr M., p. 403. 
TOr?r%rT, grfroqr M. TO%Fr p. 403. 
g*g Pr., p. 353. 

TO Pr. for TO, p. 323n3. 

TOR or T*RR Pali for****, p. 285. 
| TO of TO% from TO**, p. 382. 
j .TO? from fa Skr., p. 385. 

[ TOffr, Pr.ffr or TOT to bathe, p. 445. 

| TOsT for TOTO, p. 505. 

TO 5 * M. to dance ggr, p. 481. 

TOaf Pr. for TOTO, p" 325n3. 

TOoft Pr. for TO*T, p. 325n3. 
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H 15 M. H*EN, p. 522f. 

TTO, Skr. St. HTF, p. 449. 

TIT for HPT Saura, p. 343. 

Hlfop M. pp. 416, 437, 446. 
h/*t Skr. hIh, pp. 382, 442,443. 

HI# Pr. for HI#, p. 334f. 

HtH from Skr. HUT, p. 381. 

HrftN in for, p. 404. 

•TIN M. HITT, p. 456. 

HIE Pr. for HUT, pp. 323n3, 336. 
forw S. fo, or 4§r,Skr. THHX, p.439. 
IHHT or Pr. for gsr, p. 341. 
IHHC* Pali for fofar, p. 286. 
fow or HHW Pali for fop p. 291. 
foa Apabhr., p. 366. 

for foforT Saura., p. 343. 
WTaS M. aar? forehead, p. 441. 
folia M. aHIH, p. 460.' 
fite S. sleep forr, p. 453. 
for or for Pr. t%t, p. 331. 

WET, M. s#H, p. 465. 

for M. to be born 3?TT, p. 481. 

IHHTHW M. RTTF, p. 459. 

for, M. f®H, p. 441 

fog# Skr. fol$gJl, p. 398. 

for$nr, Pali, p. 317. 

foST M. sftaN, Skr., pp. 419, 423. 

THNXF Pr. for fo ai t , p. 323n3. 

folTHI H. p. 456. 

foa Pr. for HTsT not foffN p. 339. 

HTN M. sfo, foil, pp. 414, 453, 523. 

HTH 1 Pr. for Pali •ftSB’, p. 331. 

HRT M. fot Skr., p. 413. 

HPT Pr. Jfo, pp. 343, 444. 

HI# Pr. for for, p. 343. 

HTHN Pali for HRJW, p. 283. 
gjT B. am, p. 441. 
gar for Pali hn M. hthct niw M., 
pp. 305. 463. ' 
t to carry Skr. HT, p. 400 
H* or OIF Pr. for HTfH, p. 331f. 


stefo P. foFH, pp. 397, 453. 

H3T for ggTH, p. 326n3. 

HHNT Pali for foa, p. 291. 

H% H. or H^ fo%, p. 431. 

HH Pali for HT, p. 291. 

%for Pali for foW. p. 291 
%T«V for HTHH Pali, p. 281. 

H> H. fost Skr , p. 439. 

% S. foT¥, p. 431. 
foa for Hfa, p. 408. 
ffo H. gnfolF, p. 448. 

HTHT H. for?T #:), p. 432. 

HPTTrT Pali for HfofT, p. 289. 

JFT M. Skr. NTT, p. 481. 

sgiHi M. HirsTT, Hifor, pp. 514, 522. 

T3TX or TT3TT Pr. for TIWN.p. 341. 

H3TIHF Pr. for T N IT # , p. 335. 

Tf for <Httt Ap., p. 365. 

TH* for fo, pp. 330, 358. 

TW Pali for Tar, p. 283. 

<PRT Pali for T<fT, p. 284. 

tipt in fvfc M., p. 406. 

Tffol^ for 5^1 M , p. 407. 

HN-THTF Pr. for MHTflf a, p. 325. 

Tfoffl Skr. T*ta, p. 440. 

Tip with a 1 for TTHoFf, p, 407. 

>« 

TI%TTT Skr. snra, p. 440. 

TJaarH Pali for vrrafH, p. 283. 
Tags' M. q*m, p. 439. 

TSfTT M. TTHHI, p. 443. 

T3HI Pali for TWIN, p. 279. 

T3T P. S. T3T TW, p. 434. 

T53TT for fom, p. 407. 

T5F Pali for TNT, p. 279. 

Tit Pali for TTH, p. 283. 

THta, TNHoF, p.435 
TX M. TT in TF#, p. 437. 

TN for Tlt-Tfo Ti#f-TfoFft, p.435. 
TNTT G-. M. TT#HH, p. 436. 

TNHTTT M. reflection, p. 435. 


TETftT for TmTHTTT^ p. 398, 
79 l R. O. Bbandftrkar’s works, Vol. IV.) 
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qgqf for TO?, p. 331. 
to M. qrror, p. 506. 
qw r g r Proof, p. 435. 

TOTTO for pp. 398, 435. 

TC3T& G. Skr. srf^raT, p. 436. 
q^gsr Pr. forsnfrga;, pp. 333, 343. 
TO# M. srfiNqiq, p. 435. 
qf#' Pali or Pr. for sri#, p. 334. 
q|%4>,»ia<r>, p. 589. 
qftwr for qfirwr, p. 331. 
qi<«4Ml4 ‘ the fallen tree ’, p. 497. 
q orqrttqPr. qfiTTO, P. 341. 
qf%!TT for snroTf, p. 331. 
qgT^fror H. P. M.srrjr^ft p.433. 
TO M. or Pr. for TO, pp. 334, 444. 

s. qre^.p. 506. 
q?W Pali for spur, p. 283. 
qqw for snro, Pali TOff, pp.331,334. 
TO from TO : Skr. pp. 382, 399. 

TOK for qfro<T, p. 399. 
qTTO Pali for qrf&q, p. 284. 

TO G. from fro? M., p. 399. 
qi# H. qrantro , p. 516. 
q#nr faith, TOnr, p. 431. 

TOW Paisaol for q^T, p. 344. 
qmf h. groij;, pp- 404, 432. 

TO Pali for qrq, p. 290. 

TO M. qr#, p. 467. 
qfapM. qgt, p. 449. 
q*g S. qqr, p. 470. 
q^cT M. Skr. q^CRT, p. 413. 

TO Pali TOW, pp. 295, 305. 
qqWTW, a place where water is 
• provided for passenger, p. 429. 
q*J Pali for q$q, p. 284. 
q*jWf from srgq, p. 365. 
qror plural-Apabhr., p. 366. 
qqro or tot? M. srro, p. 434. 
qrorf -H. Skr. qfitTOnrr, p. 439. 
mfi s f H. P. qqlr»TO, pp. 433, 456. 
owfojsit for qrornro?:, p. 421. 
qq^w H. p. 456. 


' qq^MH G. M. STOfaW p. 399. 
qi5 H. q^, p. 456. 
qqqg Apabhr., p. 367. 
qn# qf^ffOT Pr. worn” p 445. 
qqmftqr Pr. qqisro, p. 359. * 

q qmj i, qqnrftw for Pr., p. 333. 
qftqr H. q$q [ TIT ] p. 449. 
qfarrosrf Aph. qftqroqq?, p. 421. 
qft^rr M. qiw, p. 468. 
qqTw H. qrqqq, pp. 432, 433. • 
qqtgw P. for sitfro, P- 411. 
qr^sir S. to® to remain, p. 496. 

TO M. qPT, pp. 454, 461. 

TOrq M. qwrq, p. 470. 
qiTO H. visible qfTOT, p. 432. * 
qqgF M. qaw, p. 467. 
qTOT M. qTTO, pp. 335, 467, 575. 
qqTO Pr. q? 5 l«l, p. 335. 
qqfa, M. qTofft, p. 467. 
qf^rT, Pr. for q#T, p. 335. 
qTTO Pr. for qf?W, p. 339. 
qrror Pr. for qfror, p. 339. 
qj???, q^?ro from qqwi, p. 507 . 
to? rTOTOT armH^Tqr, p. 589. 
q;rar M. qqr? [ ^ ] p. 452. 
qf#TO? for far B. p. 402. 
qsjwr# O., pp. 519. 
qTOra: G. qri, p. 463. 
q?q Pali TOW to see, p. 295. 

TOT from Skr. TOHTO, p. 381. 
qfwf% or qrf#f% Pr.jn%f%, p. 341. 
qH4rfi? Mig. TO^(#, p. 344. 
qwi# Pali for qTOTTt, p. 283. 
qfqtrrofTt Pali for iTTOm, p. 296. 
q 55 S. a stone, p. 441. 

. qfTOT Or qf?TOT, SkV. qftqH, p. 398. 
qf^TOTW Skr. TOrftsrrirr, p. 449. 
qftwiTOT H. TOn%5TT3, p. 460. 
qfgqJTT H. qTTOTJT, 460. 
q?rt Pr. for q*T#, J# M. or 
pp. 331, 334, '459. 
qr B. qro, qnr, p. 430, 
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ETW Pr. ET? Vern. ETE or ETpp.335, i 
337, 386. 

EIEH Pr. for nr??, pp. 330, 455. 
Eftmt, nraw, p. 443. 

W, etet, p. 421. . 

ETXET M. EfftEE, p. 412. 

Elftnn Pr. for Ecfpr, p. 341. 
woft M. EPflH, EPfi - , pp. 453, 454, 
502, 522. 

Tfirar M. EIEtar Mai., Goan., p.417. 
Erara H. enhj, p. 424. 

EF? Pr. ETE M. ETE,pp. 323n3, 404. 
(||£m in ET3TPT or hTJiH Pr., 404. 

EF*F M. for 'Hot, p. 454. 

Wisft, H., p. 455. 

EFEftjf Skr. EFEHF, p. 523. 

EFSaflra orEFSEFFTF PaliET(FtrrF,p.306. 
ETH M. EF? Skr., .p. 429. 

«mw, Skr. q%r, ETT^FE, p. 398. 
EIEE, °EF Pr., M. EFTT, pp. 416, 475. 
TPif M. qrtfr, p. 467. 
qnsj G. Skr. 'ITT, p. 439. 

ETWF from EEFH Skr. p. 385. 

ETE H. EFE foot, p. 430. 
efe from srrntfw, p. 383. 

EFE«i M. EFE, p. 443. 

ENT Skr. M. wm, p. 442. 
ETEFEF,E5T«E, Pr. pp. 335, 441. 

EFET from ENE Skr., p. 385. 

EFEFf, ETHf, EEHtS, p. 469. 
EFEFgj-ETH#, p. 360. 

EflJ or for ETE, p. 343. 

«rnjm Pr. for EFEF«r, p. 335. 

ETJET Pr. for HT 30 T, p. 336. 

Rwrcr from ’^iw, p. 394.’ 
ft* Pr. for EEE?, p. 340. 
ft i rgi for mrjRH. p. 408. 
ffiraEF for Tjraot, p. 407. 

Pr. for^stf, p. 331 
ftEFET for E5HE, PP- 407, 408. 


% or ^5 for Pr. fro: £. 331. 
ft£r M. ET^EE Skr., p. 423. 
ftnE, in EET-EET M. NOE - or EOE 
Pr. NOE, EE, pp. 255,331, 393. 

ft?, pp. 337, 347. 
ftp?; fts^T S. P., pp. 391, 416, 
TEHES* in $FHT G., p. 391. 
ftft*:, Skr. ftWE p. 440. 

TONS? for ftoaf, p. 407. 
ftoT eTeT, p. 425. 
ft Re s. hfe, p. 450. 

TEEPEE Pali, an ornament, p. 294. 
ft^lET Caus. of or tod rink,p. 440. 
ftgofR Pali for sort, p. 285. 

TEE55T, M. ETE55E? Skr. ftOoWT or 
ftoir obli. ftE3HT or ftESfr mfcq iEF, 
pp. 423, 514. 
ftE, ETET S. p. 496. 

E?3TT or ora - Pr. Yer. ftj, p. 337. 
etee? H. orar, p. 437. 
orf^pr M. ft#t, p. 437. 

ETE ErEEPT M. fto$T, p. 438. 

ETi? Pr. for Pali ET^ft, p. 331. 
Eras Skr. Pr. M. TE&?, pp. 423, 500. 
9r% S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 

ETEftft Saur, p. 507. 

'fr? drunk, p. 436. 

G. for MINE, p. 412. 

ET5? or fts for "fTE, p. 497. 

ETS«F Pr. for ETE^H, p. 325n3. 

$t35H Pali for "frEE, p. 286. 

ETES3T, ETFTSE??, M. ftESfr, p. 430. 
ETE H. ft?, p. 456. 

'ftfT H. ft??*, p. 488. 

P. for see, p. 343. 
g? from SE, Sans, p. 383. 

Ef S. se, M. f?F, p. 453. 
g? Pali for SE, 279. 

SEE for ETsSW, p. 409. • 

SE* Pr. for gftrfr, p. 334, 

5EH Pr. for HEH, p. 339, 
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rift 

gt M. srylS? pp. 436, 452. 
gqf Apabhr. for Jpr p. 365. 

5pTjg H. for SPIN'S, p. 411. 

Pali., p. 306. 

5aft, H. fam, p. 432. 

5*V Pali for S'*, p. 279. 

ST for ?fa, 412. 

SWT H. for S?S, p. 411. 

S*W H. for STPT, p. 458. 
sfafa Skr. s TtoN r, p. 497. 
jfa Pr. for J^r, p. 341. 

Sffa Mag. for S*S, pp. 331, 343. 
5?T Pali for S?, p. 281. 

SS.O. B. 3ST m w h w , p. 519. 

M. for p. 344. 

3«OT for fair H., p. 409. 
srflfc vfanPali for gwmt srsnf? 
p. 305. 

JOTS? faft H. fan, pp. 393, 417. 
Srf Pr. for farr, p. 330. 

Sfa Pr. for y*rft, p. 341. 

SjJHT, SOT, p. 425. 

Pali for fsnrfsr, p. 289. 

STT, p. 426. 

Sfo Saura fa?, p. 343. 
fa, faf S. p. 496. 

in $rr in ptf M., pp. 391, 445. 
23OTT, M. fa, p. 449. 

SBtbe back in %, it?, pp. 392, 462. 
tar? Pr. for itsj, p. 333. 
tv for far Pali, p. 281. 

^ from ftfaiMU, p. 398. 
tf Pr. for fa, p. 333. 
far or fog Pr., p. 357. 

.far Pr. fa?, p. 331. 
fag, fag from jtrt or srntr, p. 361. 
fauw Paji, Plentiful, p. 294. 
fan from nfar, p. 404. 
fan Pr. for fa?, p. 334 


fad? M. for faft, p. 344. 
fait G. Ver. nffa, pp. 486, 507. 
fa OT?T for fa OTt. P- 405. 
fagT Pali pp. 279 291, 331. 
sf£, fa &c., p. 360. 
fa from srefa, p. 404. 
fare? Pali for JWV, p. 291. 
far Pr. for TV, p. 339. 
fa, p. 395. 
fal?, p. 395. 

fafo? for TTaft M., p. 409. 
fan? Pali for 3®fat P- 305. 
fa for fan P., p. 400. 

JHIOTT for p. 407. , 

JTiTg? for «Mo4ot, p. 407. 
srffasrrar, H. TifgT?, p. 575. 
srsrffaHiT? P. ogrer, p. 463. 

UUT or ton?, M. F5T?, p. 449. 
sp*re?T Skr., p. 542. 
srffa for fa M., pp. 401, 489, 496. 
sn?T M. ttot, p. 462. 

STOTT, M. TT3? [<#], p. 437. 
stottt M. TTafa, p. 462. 

STOTT, M. TTSS, p. 446. 

ST? for SIS Apabhr. p. 365. 
sripiTg, a guest M. <nfoiT, p. 448. 
srs, tit (at) pp. 437, 446. 

Stfa, p. 387. 

SlfTjn p. 391. 

SFip.Pali, S[fa, 8?, p. 286. 

srasn, H. OTOTft, p. 506. 

TTS? Pr. for TSV, pp. 339, 458. 
<??? Pali* for wapr. p. 279. 

T»t£ for ffaft, p. 399. 

Tffar M. ITS, p. 458. 

TTTg Pali for TT^F, p v 286. 
qtVf? Pali for TVW, - pp. 286, 339, 
W, vsr fruits, plural, p. 475. 
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TOT and Pali, pp. 304. 305. 
qn$f Pr„ for ffcfews, p. 339. 

<WH Pr. for wfr, p. 343. 

TO Tadbhava, p. 360. 

.qfari, tot, wro M. 9fr^r|,;pp. 360, 
361. 

TOT Pali for NRfr, p. 284. 
shr, M. ton, star, pp. 421, 459. 
TOT or TORN, Pali, p. 294. 
fwroH. qfkwr, p. 425. 

SWT, p. 261. 

$eui M. STEW, p. 506. 
sN*3 Pali for ^ 5 :, p. 279. 

SW Pali for p. 286. 
qfNr for wrhst, shtfr, pp. 405, 524. 

TO8, P- 361. 

WTOf G., TStTN-flWTO M., p, 398. 
WW3T M. WN, or p. 434. 

V& of wQjWT from WTO, Skr., p. 385. 
WWfT Pr. Skr. 5 W, p. 504. 

WWUf for W^NN Pr., p. 357. 

WW ,p. WIT H. P., p. 422. 

WR Skr. for WWT-WT, WWT-WTT, p.429. 
W5 Skr. WWt S., p. 496. 

WiWtWT M. WT?*T, p. 449. 

WNWT from Wfwft-NTOTf, pp. 412,419. 
WTO, WTO, p. 471. 

WTOt father, p. 361. 

WTO from WT5TW, P- 350. 

WWtrPr. forTORpf, P- 334. 
wNw or TON for WISH*, p. 315. 

TOl S. WTO®, p. 506. 

WTO H. TON M. wtfw, p. 470. 

TO TOT a tfear, p. 442. 
wf?f Pali for W£, p. 285. 

Pr. WTO, p. 359. 

TO or Wfo from W Sans., p. 386. 

** 

TOT P. Calamity TOT?, p. 476, 


Wsftw^for M., p. 401. 

TO of WT%, wN from Nqftw. p. 386. 
TO S. ww p. 456. 

WTO for Iwtf, p. 402. 

WTO for wfwtsft, p. 398. 
wroif wfwwrw, pp. 419, 432. 

WTOWT Skr. fwTO or °of, pp. 398, 439. 
wf|(^) 0 TM. wfJpflr, pp. 414, 453, 
479, 523. 

WT5W H. or In, p. 455. 
wtwar Pr. for TwVtTO, pp. 331, 333, 
334, 341. 

Wf55t from WfgW, p. 362. 
wn* M. wt^n, p. 514. 

WT3T Hindi for WTOT, p. 280. 

WIN from fN Sans., p. 384. 

WTTO Pali for WTTO, p. 314. 

TOWT Skr. WWTO, p. 440. 

W1TOWT Pali for WTO, p. 316. 

WTO Pr. for TORT. P- 335. 
wrap? Apabhr. WTTOWT, p. 369. 

WTW Skr. WRT WTWT Pr., p. 523. 

WTW M. WIWT, p. 463. 

wtN W^T, WTNT M., pp. 280, 421. 

WTWT Pr. for W!%, p. 336. 

TWNT H. WWf«F, pp. 407, 434. 
fWrfiw H. 5tRftN, p. 431. 
ttot H. tosh, p. 431. 
fwiwro H. P. fwwr, p. 431. 
fwtfr Skr. M.rws.p. 481. 
fw^ftro M. tror, pp. 397, 410, 417. 
iSftrcr %TOT IWTON, pp. 395, 447. , 
fWNT^T G. flWTN, p. 460. 
fwWTO, 5WW5IT, P- 431. 

TTO TIN M., p. 441. 

TWfWTWl G. to terrify, p. 395. 

1% or Itot from fWNTWN Sk., p. 396. 
Sindhi, p. 445. 

' iTWt fow, p. 426. 
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ttO 

P- 385. 

?fhf Pr.,p. 353. 

G. to fear, p. 395. 

^}f!? Pr. p. 353. 

to threaten p. 440. 
yfff? Pali, Atm., p. 306. 

I33ET Pali fW, pp. 254,305,353,508. 

f^TT Pr. for f?s?T, p. 332. 

fir of f % from f wm, pp. 386,481. 

f| Pr. for fsj, p. 330. 

fTOfr or f?pf f^Hr ^RTflT, p. 315. 

yf, I§T S., p. 496. 

f% Pali., p. 297. 

5 %fir Pali for ?%:, p. 298. 

fwr Pali f3?r M., pp.295,464. 

arvr Pr. for fW, p. 343. 

ff^T, M. fjF, P- 468. 

f^r Skr. M. m P- 441. 

f? H. for f%f, p. 411. 

, pp. 391, 402. 
%f%?T Pr. for %ftw, p. 339. 

#TO H. eO-jiH*', p. 431. 

9TTRT H. WRf Skr. p. 439. 

??=? (?) G. f%TOT, p. 449. 

%3TO G. 'i'Tfsre, pp. 496, 507. 

«T3T from p. 383, 

for Pali, p. 285. 
if? M. 3?fa?r, pp. 428 455 ; 

Air for ??r, p. 401. 

?fcr (ft) M.. p. 483. 

fig? * or TO?*, p. 501. 

fia H. or TO TOg% or TO%, p. 501. 

*TO of from Skr. Pr. p. 385. 

VnEPJT gum S. TOTOJJ, pp. 408, 455. 

*5 IS **3, P- 361. 

>IW Pr. TO?, pp. 330, 358. 

<mnr H.toitot, p. 516. 
ffifcft for tmr, p. 402. 
to?, tot! S. pp. 46 b 496. 


TO? Pr. Skr. TO?, p. 504. 

TO3 P- 471. 

TO Pr. for TO, p. 334. 
top M. TO?, p. 462. 

TOT*, TOI from «£, p. 347. < 

to M. ?gr, p. 468. 

totot totot or TOjfro, p. 471. 

TOi? for Skr. p. 398. 

TO* Pali for TO*, p. 284. 

TO*T M. *fr?5ff, p. 543. . 

TO*t a bee, p. 443. 

TOl?, p. 443. 
tot for 2f P., p. 402. 

TO TO 7 ?, p. 589n. 

TO? Pr. for TOfl & not TO3T, p. 339. 
TOT for TO*F Skr., p. 383. 

TOT M. TOg B., p. 422. 

TOTS for TO* Apabhr., p. 365. 
TO?Tlg?»T Mag. fpr p. 344 

TOOT or **37 Pr. M. TO?, p. 337. 
TOT or TO37 from TOTOP, pp. 383, 
39 In, 428, 522. 

*TO, TO?T, Skr. p. 523. 

TO*? H. TO?, p. 458. * 

TO?T H. P. TO???, pp. 404f, 432. 
TO???, M. TO??T, p. 437. 

TO?> P. Skr. TOTO, p. 459. 

TO*? H. jackal TOgaf l OT , p. 516. 
fvra^T Pr. for Wf^T, p. 341. 
fro* from ?%, p. 391. 
rro*?r or for fft?T?:, p. 298 
ITOF^TO Pali for r^?T?: for 

TTO^f?, p. 298. 

and p. 298. 

fTO^*TT;*?T, p. 296. . 

and for •/ft®*, p. 298 . 

tftg, p. 294. 

frorr or»%mfRT,p. 426. 

TTOT M. TOT?ft, p. 563, 

f^RTT, «fm?, p. 426. 
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Skr.,f*RT, p. 523. 

Qitiwii Pr. for p. 339. 
fag M. fag, p. 438. 

NT from 3TT7, p. 384. 
gfopM.Skr. fawr. pp. 414, 444,523. 
aftgr, p. 425. 

ff Pr. M. Hf*T, pp. 447, 514, 521. 
f %g from gg, 395. 

SftT Skr. fN: SN,p. 499. 

fsgPr. Skr. apstr, p. 504. 

gg Pali for N$r, p. 288. 

ggr.gg.P- 423. 

gpp. 557, 580. 

gat from g?T, a being, p. 385. 

g$’ M. gw, pp. 414, 444. 

ffa, Sf, p. 523. 

gfag?, M. gw, p. 449. 

gg M. ggr f g Skr., pp. 422, 459, 

iff- in ggr.fafr, y. 391. 

H. fg, p. 458. 

Nfcprni M , p. 507. 

from gfagr Skr., p. 382. 

NN M. Skr. p. 459. 

N*T, ^fHr, p 459. 

Nte hunger for *83?, p. 398. 

NtRT for gqrsrr, p. 339. 

Nig G. from gf M., p. 397. 

Nfaor M. Nkgoi, p. 506. 
wrrerr, M., pp. 444, 498. 
wm M. gfaii, p. 442. 

NNT for gfag M. NW, pp. 404,443. 
Wfjg in Nig or NT3T, pp. 392, 416. 

gg Pr. for gg, p. 330. 
gam Pr. for ggg, pp. 331^ 335. 
gf or f for gfa, p. 326n3! 
ggg Pr. for gf?, p. 341. 
gg^Pr. for HfT, p. 341. 
g?g Pr. for ]®pj, P 341. 
gggr Pr. for gr%, p. 330. 
g«g, if** M. , p. 399. 


g*g Culiks, Paisa, for gfag, p.344. 
gnr Tadbhava Pali for gift, 
pp. 290, 360. 

g%$r M. gifft, pp. 416, 445, 485, 
469. 

gar Pali forgfg, p. 287. 
gggt Pali for ggft, p. 295. 
gsg P. graT M., p. 422. 
g«g* Pali for TO, p. 282. 
gfagg Pr. for gwg, p. 339. 
gar?, gf^rw, p. 471. 

>a 

g»gg> M. grgr, p. 417. 
ggrc Pr. for grafrc, p. 343. 
ggr p. gfeepr, p. 434. 
rn^rr Pali for ggr, p. 332. 
g? or gff sr M. g?, p. 437. 
g? from g«3 Skr., p. 385. 
g?g Pr. for gjre, p. 334. 
ggf G. from gg M. gsgr, p. 399. 
gf, P . 452. 

g? Pr. for g?, p. 334. 
goT i g Pr. ggrro for gfrg, p. 332. 
g<j?5J Tadbhava, p. 360. 
gpsrg for gfa, p. 418. 
gas? for gig, p. 418. 
gfgg Pali for ggrg, p. 279. 
g^x M. grgr, pp. 445, 465. 
gg H. g? [ gr ], p. 449. 
ggffNr H. msrgr, p. 449. 
gg M. gs^T, p. 468. 
ggg Pr. gw, pp. 396, 402. 
gg M. gf Skr., pp. 413, 450. 
gf honey M. gtf , p. 449. 
gfg%^r for jftgiijft, p. 402. 
gug gig M. graft, p. 464, 544. 
gg M.ggg Skr., pp. 385, 454. 
ggpr Pali, pp. 294. 317f. 
gf*g P. ggagr obi. pi., p. 516. 
gwr for Pali g»3r M. *ggoi, p. 454- 
gwfa M. gig [ ^ ], p. 467. 
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TT*$ and gtf Pali, p. 303. 

ITOTST Pr. for HOTS, p. 334. 
wst for swift, p. 399. 

ITTO M. OTrift, p. 506. 

Pr. for TTSTTHT, p. 342. 
irrr H. Skr. S?5. p. 439. 

IT? Pr. iTfj, p. 335. 

5555 G. from tJt«?&T, p. 399. 

for trs? Old M., p. 402. 

ITS from fir? G. M. fJr?, p. 399. 
ITS Pr. for ?it§J, p. 343. 
iT*rar M. WOT, pp. 417, 462, 475. 
nrfifr Skr. *ts, pp. 401, 441. 

5fW H. for S'^> p. 411. 

WOT Pr. Vern. WT, p. 337. 

ITT? orWTPr., Vern. ITT TTT^^r Skr. 

pp. 337, 383. 

TTT3- for W5??r, p. 428. 

OTSSft M. Skr. TTf(j*?Trr, p. 457. 
WWSfor 5T<¥P>T Skr., p. 385. 
wfftSOT M„ p. 499. 

WSt, p. 418. 

arrow G. w<jtot, pp. 399, 517. 
WS?£ Apabh., p. 367. 
wmw M. its 6 ?, PP- 453, 455. 
srvg S. wg?, pp. 515, 523. 

WS M. OTST, p. 444. 

TTTfft, Skr., p. 52 1. 

W<j??r in ITT?, pp. 392, 416. 

5PIS?5 in wt* M., p. 391. 

W? 6 ^, °'Pr. in W??fr M., pp. 391, 
404. 

ws of wnfft M. arnrSr,pp. 463,481. 
Vrs? M. p. 455. 

WT of WTT, tt?T 5 Skr., p. 382. 
ww? for wr^rrr, p. 343. 

* lift S. or irr?f having beaten, p.501. 
irrar, arrar Skr. p. 523. 

WOT? or °? or °3T, TTTOTrr, p. 348. 
WOTOT Pr. WOT, p. 348. 
wgs for wott, p. 399. 


W?rr from its??? Skr., p. 386. 
w?fr, ar%OT Skr. H. sfST, pp.428J 
524. 

srs or it? for imr, p. 343. ( 

itt? H. G. middle from WiT,p.450. 
W?T M. BTf??, p. 448. 

OT? Pr. for OT 5 , p. 336. 
fwr Pali for 35 , p. 288. 

TOTT Pali for TOTT, p. 283. 
rwgs M. iTfor, p. 449. 

TTTR3T Pr. for WT5, p. 339. 
mfT H. for wN?, p. 410. 
TW*ofTOT 5 &Pr.,Skr., p. 384. 
f^OT? Pali for *OT?, P- 285. 

TW?f for snrsj, p. 407. 
ftfOT Pr. for rir^fr, p. 336.^] 

ITT? for T5W, for?, p. 469. 

S3T3 - Apa. for 33??, pp. 366, 421. 
5 $ ? Skr. ITW ?r. H. irtST G. ITT? 
H. P. iTter, pp. 402, 410, 435. 

P. for WOTTT to bud, p. 410. 
wsfr G. p?r M., p. 444. 

S3? into 5T??OT M., p. 393. . 

i 51 ? M. ot?t, p. 448. 

■ 55 ? G. M. for 5 j?, p. 411. 

! SOT for 5 ? Pali, p. 279. 

! §7? ia Wf ;? M., p. 393. 

! 55 B. to wipe away, p.444. 

| w?T Pr. for 5 ^, p. 343. 

5 ? Pali for 5 ?T, p. 290. 

5 ?t, Skr., p. 524. 

Pali for 55, P- 288. 

55 T inOTSTT, M., pp. 393,407,409* 
5 ^?? Ap xbhr. ^WTOT, p. 369. 
i 35OT, SWOT, p. 471. „ 

| 5?% M. 55, P. 462. 

5 ?T Pali for 3 OT, p. 288. 

35TT in STSTiTtOT M x p. 393. 

5 ? Pr. for W T?, p. 3$6. 

5?5 Pr. for 5 ^T, p. 335, 
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S?T Pali for p. 287. 

»*^, Wg^pp. 398, 412. 

W’H? in flto, M„ p. 393. 

?*T for ftnr ftif, p. 289. 

•fN in Jt*t, G. S., p. 292. 

inmcff M., pp. 392, 416. 

H. iftw, rm Pali jfte H., 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

S3 M. in H3T, p. 390. 

S«S,in fwr, B. O., p. 390. 

%TW Culika Paisa, for ^r. p. 344, 
*t* S. it$, p. 448. 

Pr. for Sim, p. 33.'. 
for no^cp, p. 408. 

M. p. 459. 
for^RST, p. 395, 421. 

$T5ffT MSgadhl, p. 395. 

G. p. 395. 
fc’T M. HPT, p. 459^ 
ifff Pr. for mr, p. 336. 

^ S. for *t{|h Pr., p. 410. 

Srpi from MagadhI p. 397. 

w[H for %r$i4, p. 405. 

*TT^, WRT, pp. 291, 388. 

Pali for JTfef’Tm, p. 311. 

*Tt$T for HfcHST or JTfojT, Hr^j, 
pp. 471, 586. 

Rtafl G., p. 365. 

Pali, p. 331. 

Rtrfr, JHicMi obi. ♦ilt'inti, HtBTrHp.514. 
»fnr Pali for H3J, pp. 292, 402. 

Rtfo Pali for wt%, p. 289. 

^rtT G. in Niff, from p. 397. 
RlfTT or 55TT from SW, p. 397. 

Rtf* or *#t> from p. 397. 

Skr.' for Httfi,' 
pp. 400, 4f5, 522. 

rIn H. P. for S?3, p. 411. 
m. wratf, p. 468. 


M. pp. 414, 455. 

y^ilMshr: M. *TRt, pp. 454, 461. 
H33T for q?T Pali, p. 279. 

75T Skr. Pali, pp. 317, 318. 

Skr., p. 542. 

from T? Skr. P., p. 385. 
mu Pali for ?TR, p. 286. 

*rmn% M. or sirt^, p. 344. 

?rr?, fifal?, p. 431. 

3*TS, M. p. 416. 

3S, M. 55.3T, p. 464. 

WT M. 3T, p. 416. 

3T%PT, M. or p. 415. 

Pali for #TR, p. 283. 
mim Pali for dTTRT, p. 291. 

3TR, M. ^FTT, p. 466. 

*3I3T Pr. for racT, p. 335. 

T3rtr Pr. for R»f, p. 325n3. 

M. Tim in ^rartsn, p. 462. 
w (Sr), p. 468. 

Tarar for ** H., p. 402. 

*3oT and TrgjT Pali, p. 300. 

*35TT, *53*1, T153T Pali, p. 300. 

^ 3TR^, M. TK, arrc^tf, p.435. 
ttot Pr. for arew M. *r, H. 
pp. 342, 428. 

?frrtr, p. 301. 

r?qT and Trie Pali, p. 301. 

*«qT for Pali, p. 281. 

*?*R3 for p. 407. 

*T%, G. TTCT reins, p. 466. 

*Tsi or frar Pr., p. 348. 

Pr. for Ttan, pp. 335, 347. 

*TW from Skr., p. 382. 

G. p. 496. 


*jflR!3T01d Mf, p. 499. 
for *tn, p. 402. 


^T^rr Culika Pais, for thtt,. p. 244. 

and flsnfr Pali <r«fW, 
pp. 299, 300. 


80 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol IV.] 
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TT3T35T Pali tar TTH^T, p. 283. 

TrsTN, Pr. ->VX H„ p. 323n3. 
tint. > 1 3Ti<r, Trsm^nr, tpt, tin, thtt- 
*t, pp. 255, 300, 218, 519. 

TlfasTl and THNTN Pali, p. 300. 
Tniftrs and TT^TJ, p. 300. 

Tr?fp M. thht, p. 461. 

Tisrir /or T55fr G. Pali. p. 314. 
riot Pali. p. 314. 

TTrT M. Tift, p. 414. 

TIN nights H. p. 475. 
tin M. for TUT, p. 454. 

I’NN'opr M.. p. 427. 

M -'iNr >kr., p. 429* 

NT M. TIN king p. 430. 

TIN M. Skr. Tfffr, p. 413. 

TITS or TTTN, p. 413- 
frar Pr. for R3, p. 335. 

IT^r Pr. for W, P- 330. 

Pr. Pali, p. 358. 
fa^or N^Pr. TPS, pp. 330, 358. . 
TTOT Pr. Pali NOT, p. 358. 
fNrt Fali for TtTT, p. 288. 
ifnlt Pr. or Pali ?1%, p. 358. 

IT^f Pr. for p. 330. 
frm, p. 413. 

N5FST Pali for NN, p. 290. 

NRjT Pali for N^T, pp. 284, 288. 

Tf«r Pr., p. 353. 

NTT, NT, NTT IN Pali, p. 301. 

NTT M. NTTNT, NNjit, p. 424. 

T 51 G., p. 408. 

% P. for TtltcT, p. 411. 

NT H. TNift, p. 414. 

5JNNHT Pali for p. 284. 

SWfr Pali for n$tTt, p. 284. 
cJ^rnrs 5F5NNT, p. 471. 

SWOP aw, p. 471. 

SJN| G. from faNnr Hindi, p. 399. 


55*1 of 5J*T, p. 384. 

5T«T from NJT Skr., p. 384. 

from SJN, p. 5u7. 

SJJT: M. NTN [ofj, p. 466. 
for ST^TOT, p. 471. 

Pali front NRTt, p. 296. 
STgf from Pr. NTS, p. 508n. 

SJf N M. p. 522. 

for SJ*? Pali, p. 279. 

SJovp S5NT S., p. 496. 

5 RUS for sjwfa Pr., pp. 357, 561. 
Sjwrrir Pali Atm. p. 306. 

?5Nfa Pali. p. 311. 

3PTTNIN Fali SJNfa Sans., p. 296. 

NS5INN M. U -ZoS, iSsJTf pp» 406,* 
4U7. 

N&T P. NtffaSJ, p. 441. 

5JSN for STINT, p. 403. 

STSOT from NUN, pp. 408, 441. 

NS3" &c. Apabhr. p. 371. 
grriT from 5TJT, pp. 382, 386. 

STHTNiN causal, p. 531. 

STRTf G. to adhere, p. 395. 

STTfST; M. NRTT p. 440. 

NTH Pr. for NNTg;, pp. 342, 428. 
S?T*fa M., p. 504. 

STraNNT for STTNTIN, p. 421. 

STTSOT M., p. 531. 
p. 294. 

STTS Pr. for STTN, p. 336. 
tnn M. fa? (or), pp. 448, 450, 481. 
fasar, tsi, rfm, tint &c., p. 495. 
fa^[3i for fa^, p. 420. 
fam^T Skr., p. 542. 
fas Pr. for faN, pp. *336, 481. 
sfforsrt Apab. for 5TTNT?, p. 421. 
srfa G. Jfrgr, p. 441. 

3SNT H. from p. 437. 

gor Pr., p. 353. » v ' • 

SNTfa Pali, p. 306. 
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' gsusrr Old M. p. 499. . 

Siaret t° come to take, p. 395. 
sin H. sta? pp. 434, 516. 
SHa B. M. nSrttoT,— saar, pp. 401, 
454, 455. 

*S 5 t#M. nanm, p.,441. 

Btftaa; G. ^tfT, p. 416. 

from Skr., p. 384. 

^if H. for SJlftn, p. 410. 

^tear H. inaa, p. 441. 

awa Pr. for aaa, pp. 331, 335. 
a? for am, p. 326n3. 
a? M. oraa.^m, p. 419. 
aaia Culika Paisa, for saia, p.344. 
aa?r G. from faa>a, man, p. 399. 
aannf G. from faann, p. 399. 
aa? Pr. for a*, p. 343. 
ana for la, p. 403. 
anna;* Skr. p. 542. 
a^gr Pali for am, p. 282. 
a^ Pr. , p. 358. 
aa^of or a%uf Pr. a£<n, p 343. 
a«#$ Pr. or aa^j for ?£m;,p. 313. 
a? Skr. M. aa, p. 435. 
afta for Paliaaa, pp. 2S2, 580,58!. 
arranr M., p. 447. 
aa from aa Skr., pp. 383, 415. 
ar%w M. a%n S., pp. 256, 382. 
aflrT, aaa, Skr., pp. 580, 581. 
ar|: Pali for af%, p. 288. 
a car Pali for spa, p. 286. 
aaa M. anm Mai., Goan., p, 417. 
ar-g Pali for a*$, p. 279. 
am M. aar( f ) am^, pp. 445,465. 
a?W or a^rfH’Pali from aa, p. 305. 
aaT5^ H„ f». 447. 
aa: H. G. S. aa, arO. agar, pp. 301, 
402, 449. 

asn, asir, p. -331. 
ansnr M. aftr, p. 463. 


ar from Taft Skr., p. 381. 
ami G. to rain aa, p. 456. 
ana M. aaarar, p. 430. 
aim H. an,aftna Pali.pp. 316,456. 
afor M. or amr, p. 500. 
aa M. araft, aaar S., p. 466. 
avm-% arar G., p. 466. 
aa, aftn or am Pr., am, p. 333, 
a&ar S. to rain aa,p. 456. 
a^?a Apabhr. for ajm^. P- 421. 
ana for am H., p. 403. 
ant G. ram M. itan, p. 399. 
anit Pr. anm not an?, p. 339. 
afnamg; S. ama^n, p. 456. 
as S. a?r, p. 456. 
am M. a*g Skr., p. 413. 
a? Pr. and Skr. same, p. 384. 
a?IW G. a?m, p. 460. 
aamr G. or argr, a^n, p. 449. 
aa Pr. for aa, p. 336. 
amnrr Pr. for arsm, p. 335. 
amnn;, arnnn, anmnn, arnnnn, 
pp. 474, 514. 
armar M. arfr, p. 4! (>. 
arar, arm-rrr Skr., ara%, Mal Guan- 
p.524. 

arfr S. , p. " 1 5 

anwmrPr . f--r -r w ! -:, >. * 
arftrer ivi. n ii 52 : 
apJVT M. for •...v't. i ' 

I am, ara, ara p. 4 • ; 

: ai;pj in arrarr M., p. 404. 

| araam M. arniani, p. 465. 

I ait G. annan; Skr., pp. 430, 454. 

| am Skr. M. ara, p. 4 36. » 

! amsr Pr., amar, p. 447. 
i amn in aran Apabhr., p. 404. 

| ara II. am, Skr., p. 429. 

arat G. Skr. aiT to resist, p. 439. 

! argan M. ar^r, p. 416. 

: ai^ M. ar^an Skr. aiaafn, p. 524. 
’.aaro Pr. for anm, p. 333. 
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ftraOT Pr. for pp.331, 342. 

phKFJT Pr. for nhrra, p. 3 : 5. 

M. itlg S., f^T, p. 458. 

H35T Pr. for ras?J, p. 335. 
itw-ra^f S., M. fH p. 441. 
raw# Skr. for PTO, p. 398. 
rawrr H. raw, p. 458. 
ramtlt Pali for *TT*r with fir, p.305, 
rasgW Pr. for ffras, p. 342. 
nr*j S. lightning, p. 516. 
raraf Pr. for raw, p. 332. 
nroiw Pr. p. 500. 
raw S. to throw rarer, p. 481. 
raw*r M. rara [ 5 t ], pp. 454, 461. 
ft#w M. ran#, p. 454. 
fHM., pp. 411, 514. 
ra^3T Pr. for fira-E, p. 343. 
nrararr, p. 431 . 
ra#, p. 423. 

raw Apa. for ra*TT, p. 365. 
raw Pali for arar, p. ^ 05. 
ra^f Pali for ra?W, p. 286. 
raw M. anr, pp. 463, 500. 
its# for Pali raipT. P- 283. 
raait M. raw.raoift, pp- 444,454. 
rain M. ranw, p. 413. 
raw Pali for rasr, p. 283. 
iffrasraiw for rarawra, p. 421. 
raw, raw p- 523. 
rara# S. for raw, raw M,, p. 40 7. 
rafra Pali for #T, p. 285. 
ran# Pr. for arsfrar, p. 333. 
ra?rr? H. raw?, p. 446. 

.raw [ ft ], trcr, p. 441. 
rasrro M. raw'rar, p. 442. 
ra*W S. tiTTf, p. 441. 
ftfaw M. I?W#, p. 463. 
ftw Pali for ftw, p. 288. 
ltrrarar.M. eroited, p. 499. 

I tn§3 nom. sing. Apabhr., p.366. 
itNnft, p. 443. 


Itwrrai for ft*#, p. 407. 
rawtft G. for rawtft, p. 285. 
rasrat Pr. ftnfra notf*#?#, p. 339. 
%-ftw P. from f%T, p. 397. 
ft?R morning, p. 449. 
sfrar M. raw;, p..415. 
trr#r M. ft#, p. 416. 
tft Pr. for ftras, p. 334. 
fWf for TWfT Pr., p. 357. 

Pali for ff%, p. 288. 
jgf G.’fs.p. 507. 

§W Pali for f<r, p. 288. 

|W P. ^FW, p. 468. 

| fW H. ?|T, pp. 256, 35 2. 
ffsra M. p. 416. 
fT* in H. srcra, p. 390. 

W in fgf G. p. 391. 

•#u Pali for tw, p, 330. 

Wra®T M. from ft?wn, p. 397. 
ts [or] M.,p. 144. 
am M. aw> P- 430. 
t?ar,#Pr.,p 255. 
t?lt or (%lt Pali for ft^, p. 305. 
tltw, af#r, p. 589n. 
t* for t# p. 406. * 

from ftfw, p. 398. 

! tw M. for afga#, pp.410,414,479. 
! t# Pr. for *jfr, p. 339. 

! twrw Pali for T?ra^;. p. 291. 
tgrrai to oause to sit, p. 440. 
tf# Skr. for art#, p. 400. 
am Skr. for S., p. 400. 
tarf# Skr. for a?, p. 400. 
attn from a?n?p Skr. p 381. 
raw Pa\i, p. 286. , 
raw Pali, p. 286. . 

H5T3TST a fan, pp 407, 431. 
ransara, arawa, p. 471. „ 

ranr M. arm, p. 467,«- . 
rant Pali, p. 286. 
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SS Pali for Sf>*, p. 287. 

SSH Pali SS, p. 458, 

SN for'%; p. 403. 

ST M. HE (or), p. 451, 

M. HTT> p. 461, 

Pali, p. 317. 

S*«Rl¥ Ma. HT*f*nr, p. 344. 
SS’**’*, SSS’P*, p. 433. 

STfSsT Skr. M. Hf^T, pp. 415, 435, 
478. 

swsfNMt hMt, HT*?r, p. 409. 
SRTS M. for HTTH, pp. 331, 343. 
Srefr*. p. 540. 

(or) M., pp, 483, 485. 

RtaHT M. cttot, p. 495. 

M. TS’EHra, fST%*te, fss^r, 
f$l+«U, tssh six, p. 492. 
f%S M. rs*^, p. 468. 

1%*RT M. ^fwT, p. 448. 
fast M., p. 457! 

#h-s3h, true M., p. 393. 

I p. 457. 

TS«T, p. 457. 
ftfr, p. 457. 

fsfaHH, for HS3 M., pp.410, 451. 
fS*RJ or ^TO from sjElS, p.397. 
i$nn gr G. sr**T3$ Skr., p. 429. 
for *t, p. 317. 

M. STH*SH, p. 430. 

$T5JtS M. p. 470. 

RRTRG. make him 6ew,p. 427. 

g*. Skr. f%*, pp.408,457. 
1 %*^ G. to sew, p. 457. 
f^RTTi G. to cause to sew, p.395. 
1 %HH G. ixrsx, p. 457. 
l5rw M. tss*, p. 443., 

STS M. 1%*#, j%*6r, pp.424, 44‘4. 
STSTt, p. 426. 

St* M. f^raSJT, p. 424. 

SRf G. to-Pew, p. 395. 

S for r; what ? p. 457. 


3J5FT, HJS, p. 426. . 

S’*, p. 386. 

Sftaijffl, Ht%HfH, spiqfci , pp. 317 , 
318. 

S*TT in HIT M„ p. 393. 

S* H. Ht? [ WT ], p. 449. 

S^ M. sst, p. 463. 

S*T M. 5*T, p. 466. 
fTW in fs*TH G., p. 390. 

ST, PP. 387, 391. 

S’* Pali gtir to hear, p. 295. 

S’*!?* S. gor [ s ], P, 455. 

SSR? P. fH?H, p. 448. 

%*nr H., p. 457. 

SS M. s**r, pp. 410, 414, 457. 

S’* pp. 395, 408, 457. 

%*Rf or * M. p. 419. 

§T**xr, p. 419. 

S^r M. fssf*TSr, pp. 397, 431. 
W M. Skr. p. 457 . 

SX? M. or trqsr, T 5 ^, p- 460. 

SH B. for Sr*, pp. 412, 431. 

%*fr M. or HTXft Skr. STrSrfr, 
pp. 408, 440. 

S*H Skr. for HXH M., p. 400. 

SW H.-sxth, PP- 447, 457. 
sifttfR* jgw-srfsisscgRr, p . 352. 
StfoRET Pr., p. 352. 

St* or S* for *JS, p. 397. 

STTH* for HIXoS M., pp.407, 442. 
STTHS M. HRS, p. 417. 
sft for Pali, p. 285. 

Skr., p. 457. 

sgT* H. hhx( *0, p. 448. 

%ST for TH*£H Pali, p. 285. 

STS* M. HtHH, p. 441. 

HTHH M., p. 424. 

STRT. in hrs, p. 404. 

XtTS M. HtOT, p. 439 
from STS, p. 386. 
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TOW Pr. for IjW, pp. 335, 339. 

Nf or NT, M. p. 419. 

TO Pr. for &?, p. 330. 

Saur. for $l$*ddT, p. 510. 
NN? Pr. for #N, p. 330. 

TOcJ 0, and B., p. 519. 

TO Pali for ?TCT, TOT, 5TTNN, p.283. 
TOfr M. Nf, p. 448. 

TON for Skr. ?T^N,p. 399. 

TOTO P‘, TOrfN T, pp. 434, 436. 
TORJT M. Skr. wm, p. 434. 

TOT. 515* M. ®£N, p. 434. 

TOter p. TOt’N M. TORN, p. 434. 
TO from to with N. p. 294. 

TO for TO Pali, p. 281. 

TOW Pr. for TOSNN, p. 332. 

TOT Pr. for TOT, p. 339. 

TO Pr. for TO, P- 334. 

TO5T M. p. 438. 

Nf?N Pr. for %TTO, p. 341. 

NRTN Pali for ?tnn: P- 286. 

TO^NN, TOTTN3T Pr. TOTOTNN, p. 341. 
TOTTPr. for TOT, p. 332. 

TO? Pali for oJ^dt, p. 284, 

TOR Pali for ?TRNR, p. 304. 

TO or TOT Pali, p. 299. 

TOT, TORT Pali, pp,298, 299. 
TONR, TOR Pali for 5TRFTR, p. 299. 
WWW or TO*f Pali, p. 299. 

TO M. TON, p. 463. 

TO S. a wish, p. 516. 

TO H. NNNNT, p. 516. 

NRNN in NRrr%N, p. 294, 

TONN M. NTSff, p. 519. 

TOSTT M. TON, pp. 403, 437. 

TON H. for TO*, P 411. 

TON5T M. TOR, p. 439. 

*TO;for Pali, p. 279. 

TON Pali for TOT, p. 281. 

TOT from TOr Sans. pp. 383, 459. 
TOT® Or. TOT.M. TON, TNJT.pp. 399. 
444. 


TOR Pr. for-5TNT, p. 3431 
TOTN G. M, TORT, pp. 404, 461. 
TOjr? or N^T^r Pr., p. 341.' 

TOTfNT Skr. sgr^, pp. 440, 470. 
Nftarrdr or Nfonor, nRntn, p.326n8, 
N- NTf^, Pr. TOST, p. 341. 

#T M.'TON, p. 461. 

TO G. Nf for TO, p. 464. 

TO M. ®5N, p. 456. 

TO? M. TORN, p. 431. 

NTONff G. !%«TT, p. 470. ‘ 

TOT55T Pali for N%, p. 332, 

TON M. TOfNT, p. 414. 

TON, TOST. &C., Pr., p. 349. 

TONN Pr. or TORN® for TO?T, p.332 
| TONfN Pr., p. 349. 

tonrn or tontPt, p. 349. ■ 

I TONTN, TONRT-tN Pr., p. 349. 
i N?f for NRT, p. 336. 

TON? Pr. for TON',* p. 335. 

TO? from TNTTff Sans., p. 333, 
i TOTOT M. 5JfTO, p. 456. 

; TO#, NRifr, NT#, p. 471. 

| TON H. i>TTE, p. 434. # 

! TON M.,p. 487. 

: Nirj from TON#N, p. 382. 

TON, TONT Skr., p. 523. 

| TOT%3TT3Tr Pr., p. 478. 

! TO#, STrfrTO Skr. pp. 478, 514, 524. 
TON H. TO'3 Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

TOg M. TON, P- 449. 

TON P. NTRN, p. 456. 

TOTRN, M. TONN, p. 442. 

TON#, p. 443. 

TONNN Skr., p. 539. 

TORCNT M.,for TO^, P-412. 

NfN M. TOt, p. 466. * 

NR? M. RTTO Skr., p. 456. 

TO#, p. 418. 

TONN M. TONN, STONaV 465. 

TONTt Skr. nnttojnt, dark, p,440. 
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M. ®TNT, p. 430’. 

Hlfqft SJtr., wnra?F, p. 440. 

HT'HM Pali for NTT, p. 291. 

Hlf Pr., pp. 346, 347. 

HTf for HT5, p. 336, 

HTfofr Pr., p. 346. 

RTgRT, N!f M., p. 521. 
fitofr, Skr, a chain, p. 440. 
I%WT3f Guj. to teach, p. 395. 
flERf G., f#N Skr., p. 457. 
fWi G., p. 457. 

Pr. for T5T<%7, pp. 331, 334. 

for p. 420. 

$1*, P- 393. 

fijfWJT Pr. for p. 343. 

I%NT, ; ^Rr, p. 425. 

1%NR, SjHra, pp. 431, 440, 455. 

1% of T%N! from T5TCH; Skr., p. 383. 
ftranir Pali for s^TPTT, p. 285. 

Pali for #T, p. 285. 

Pali for sgPF, p. 285. 
f%T^S Pr. for Nrcr, p. 340. 

H., F%QT, p. 456. 

FftWf Guj. to learn, p. 395. 
tfrn G. for SHf, p. 455. 

FftN Pali for 5TTN, p. 291. 
gapTCS Apab., p. 367. 
gsntfr, Nrafr, p. 433. 

Sftf for p. 326n3. 

M., p. 456. 
for ^BH, p. 289. 
p. 426. 

Pali for UW, p. 283. 

H. #5T, p. 448. 

Pali for s^WTT, p. 286. 

M. from ^?r, p. 504. 
jjjii M. Hteof, p. 506. t 

?jsr Pr. for 3Jf*T, p. 332. 

^jot, 5pr, Pr. for sjuftfs, pp. 253, 
353*383.^, 

S. having heard, p. 501. 


*J0TtrN, wum? Pali, SjpiitfH, p. 306. 
UHR, SHTC, p. 458. 

Pr., p. 359 . 

,H^5TilT,»T^^HH,p.3 3 3 . 
R*T from STlff, pp. 384, 481. 
w% Pr. for p. 334. 

15T, p. 471. 
wpbr Pali for RTST, p. 285. 

G. wfir, ip, pp. 462, 499. 
NNTN H. P., nwdt, p. 433. 

wr or Hf M. NR, p. 433. 

RR3T Pali for wq, p. 285. 
wq H. sjf to sleep, p. 432. 

TO rmqfjT, pp. 334, 432. 
w^ MagadhI for wjr, p. 344. 

W 5 PR or HTfTSR from wRr'TH Skr., 
p. 397. 

wf Pr. for WRT, p. 335. 
w%tt for Pali, p. 285. 
wi%f, H. wsff, p. 416. 

H. or NIT, Skr. w^r, p. 434. 
wjfr H., wi% or wr%ep, p. 434. 

TOT H.. ww, p . 507. 

wq M. r^r, p. 160. 

NN H. srarr, pp. 456, 523. 

Pr. for sran, p. 339. 

Nr? Pali for p. 291. 

Ira Pali for fra, p. 289. 

%«rr or %qr Pr. for %NT, p. 331. 

G. ^5PT, p. 460. 

NSSft G. 53W, p. 449. 

Guj., p. 408. 

&T G. H|TT, p. 414. 

%?vrr Skr. for M. NNHUK, p. 400. . 
Nt3W& Pr. for wlfinq, p. 341. 
nT*t H.frnF, pp. 434,456. 

RTK M. sprar, pp. 291, 414, 455. 

Pr. for HfHN, p. 331. 

Ntf%N Pali for sStfHN, p. 291. 

NT?* Skr., HT3R Pr„ Nt*RT M„ 
p. 323n3. 
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sft from pp. 420, 522. 
sfa M. Strir, p. 433. 

$TTO Pali for TOS, pp. 282, 283, 285. 
#5 H. Sfte, p. 423. 

Stem Pr. for stsTTO, p. 336. 

StfT from p. 397, 

SteT Pr. for STMT, p. 336. 

STOP* Skr. for StePT, pp. 400,449. 
TOTO, M.tei*r, p. 463. 
mrns for sNtf M., p. 409. 

S0JT from ste M., p. 398. 

S0JJ, M. Ste great, p. 440. 

TOF, M. tel^, p. 462. 
srsJs, p. 294. 

f^TOof f^TOft, M. ftl*6t, p. 463. 

TO Pali, TO Skr., p. 310. 

f^TT S. £-414) murders, pp. 476,516. 
fF% or °rft M., pp. 444,514,521,523. 
frfrir M. p. 415. 
fSSf , SSHf to understand, p. 442. 
G. ST, p. 470. 

5TOf Pr. for sflFPfl, pp. 334, 341. 
5TST or 5T^T, pp. 436, 452. 

?P5T Skr., pp. 409, 439. 
ftfHTO for 5TOT M., p. 410. 
ifS, Skr. S9 a plough, p. 440. 

Pr. for 5fTOr, pp. 333, 398. 
5Sfi Pr. for 5TOTT, p. 335. 

S3TCS for 5FSS, p. 407. 

’ 5c*TOt moving S. p. 436, 492. 
flSs, STlSs, Pr. for fT1%S, p. 341. 
*5 elf Pr. for Sg, p. 342. 

M. SIS, p. 460. 

STOF M. 5T%S, p. 412. 
tel%3fOF or fSteS Pr., p. 357. 


G., TfNt, p. 496. 
sts# Pr., p. 355. 
fffrs, ftTOT Pr., p. 355. 
f#J3TS Pr., p. 355. 
fST, M. fTff, p. 462. 

|T^ for ST5, p. 442. 

?if B., amnrs, p. 459. 

SIS M., pp. 415, 459. 

5 TN from fTO, fis, rg, PP. 386, 
415,444,474,513. 

STO from 5ST Skr., p. 384. 
trfr 8., a peasant, p. 575. 
friss, frfr S., pp. 416, 522. 
fTSf Pr. for eitiMiH, p. 331. 

T?3T3T Pr. for f**, p. 330. 
ft*l% for rtsft Pali, p. 295. 

H. for ffor, p. 412. 
ftTOTM. forSfaor °9, p. 412. 
ftf&st S.,%fas, (%lts,pp. 410,461. 
ft for & p. 317. 
f S of f*T as 5T , p. 384. 

SfS, arterr, p. 257. 

|TOT doing, p. 436. * 

£3* Skr., ffTOT M., pp, 225, 390. 
tST Pali for STOTOTf, p. 286. 
t from 3TS, pp. 383, 385. 
tt from S?FS, p. 382. 

5t3TO M.. RS-ft, p. 538. 

Star?, SfaiT? Pr., p. 356. 
fHR Pali for Swfs.p. 287. 
tlltirf, ttftfm Pali, p. 310. 
flrftfm for STOTOT% Pr., p. 355. 
tnt-TOT-?rfs orftftro.p. 355. 
trftf for sftroifr Pr., p. 355. 

^ for 91, P. 411. * t 

5T ior it^f Pali, p. 285. 
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Shastri Islampurkar ( out of stock ) ... 

No. LIV fUjataranginl of Kalhana, Vol. Ill, containing 
the supplements to the work by Dr. P. Peterson, 

(under revision) ... ... 1 2 

• 

No. LV Tarksamgraha of Annambhalta with Dipika, 
and NyayabodhinI, edited with Notes etc. by 
Y. V. Athalye and M. R. Bodas, ( Second edition ).. 3 0 

No. LVI Bhattikavya, edited with the Commentary of 

Mallinatha, Vol. I, by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi.. 9 0 

No. LVII Bhattikavya, edited with the Commentary of 

Mallinatha, Vol. II, by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 6 0 

No. LVIII Selections of Hymns from the Rgveda ( Second 
Series ), by Dr. P. Peterson ; Second edition, revised 
and enlarged bjr Dr. R. Zimmermann... ... 5 8 

No. LIX Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Commen- 
tary of SSyana-Madhavaoarya, Vol. II, Part I, by 
. Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. ... .... 4 0 

No. LX Kuinarpalacarita of Hemacandra, ( in Prakrit ) 

by S. P. Pandit, M. A. ( out of stock).,. 
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Rs. as. 

No. LXI Rekhaganita, Vol. I, by H. H. Dhurva and 

K. P. Trivedi ... ... 1* 0 

<• 

No. LXII Rekhaganita, Vol. II, by H. H. Dhruva and 

K. P. Trivedi ... ... $ 0 

No. LXIII Ekavali of Vidyadhara, with Mallinatha’s 
Commentary, edited by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi 
(out of stock) ... 

No. LXIV Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- « 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavacarya, Vol. II, Part II, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... ... 5 0 

No. LXV Prataparudrayasobhusana of Vidyanatha, with 
Commentary Ratnapana of Kumarsvamin, edited 
by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi ... ... 11 0 

No. LXVI Harsacarita of Bana, Part I, Text with 

Commentary Sanketa, edited by Dr. A. A.Fuhrer... 2 0 

No. LXVII Parasara’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Com- 
mentary of Sayana-Madhavaoarya, Vol. Ill, Parti, 
by Vaman Shastri Islampurkar ... ... 4 0 

No. LXVIII Srlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. I, Text, 

edited by Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar ... 11* 0 

No. LXIX Dvyasraya-kavya of Hemacandra, with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. I, 

( Cantos I — X) by Prof. A. V. Xathawate ... 9 0 

No. LXX Vaiyakaranabhusana of Kondabhatta, with 
the Vaiyakaranabhusanasara and the Commentary 
Kasika of Harirama edited with Notes, by Rao 
Bahadur K. P. Trivedi ... ... 10 0 

No. LXXI Sadbhasacandrika of Laksmldhara, with In- 
troduction, Notes etc., by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi • ... • ... 7 8 

No. LXXII Srlbhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. II, Notes* by 

Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar ... ... 6 8 

No. LXXIII Nirukta of Yaska, with the Commentary 
of Durgacarya, Vol. I, by Professor R*' M. 
Bbadkamkar ... 9 8 
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No. LXXIV Par&sara ’s Dharma-Samhita, with the Coril- 
mentary, of Sayana-MadhavScarya Vol. Ill, Part II, 
by Yaman Shastri Islampurkar 

No. LXXV Kavyadarsa of Daiidin with a new Com- 
mentary, edited with Notes by Professor S. K. 
Belvalkar and Rangaoarya Raddi Shastri, Parts 1 
and II published, Part III in Press. Part II 
Seoond Half only a vailable separately 

No. LXXVI Dvyasraya-kavya of Hemacandra with 
the Commentary of Abhayatilakagani, Vol. II, 

( Cantos XI-XX ) by Prof. A. V. Kathawate 

No. LXXVII Anubhasya of Vallabhacarya, edited with 
an original Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit 
Shridhar Shastri Pathak, Part I, Text... 

No. LXXVIII PrakriyakaumudI of Ramcandra edited 
with Introduction by Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivedi, 
Parti ' 

No. LXXIX Kavyalamkarasarasarhgraha of Udbhata 
edited with Introduction, Notes, Appendixes by 
N. D. Banhatti 

No. LXXX Vyavaharamayukha of Bhatta Nllakantha 
* edited with Introduction and Notes by P. V. 
Xane, M. A., LL. M. 

No. LXXXI Anubhasya of Vallabhaoarya edited with an 
original Sanskrit Commentary by Pandit Shridhar 
Shastri Pathak Part II, Commentary ... 

Works out of Series 

Aitareya Brahman a, Word-Index to, compiled by Pandit 
Vishwanath Balkrishna Joshi 

Amarkosa with the Commentary of MaheSvara, edited, 
with an Index, by Mr. Ramcandra Shastri 
Talebar ( out of stock ) ... 

Atharvavhda Samhita, with the Commentary of SayanS- 
c8rya, edited by S. P. Pandit, M, A., Four volumes 

• at Rs. 10 each. 

Kavyaprakasa,* edited by Vamanaoharya Zalkikar, with 
his own Commentary, ( Fifth Edition in Press ) ... 

P. L. 3. 


Rs. as. 

5 8 

1 4 

9 0 
• • 

3 4 

10 0 

2 8 

10 0 

3 0 

4 0 

« 

• • • 

40 0 
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( ii ) Works in Press 

* 

1 KSvySdarsa of DandiD with Commentary, Notes etc. by 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph. D. and Raddi Shastri, Second 
edition (No. 75). 

2 SySdvadamanjarl of Mallisena with the Commentary of Hema- 

oandra and Notes by Prof. A. B. Dhruva, M. A., LL. B. 

3 PrakriyakaumudI of R&maoandra, by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi, B. A., Part II. 

4 Apastamba-Dharmasutra, Parts I and II, by BUhler, Nos. 44 

and 50, Second edition, by Prof. M, G. Shastri, M. A. 

5* Desl-namamala of Hemacandra, Second edition, with an 
Index by Prof. P. V. Ramanujasvami, M. A. ( No, 17 ). 

( iii ) W or ks under Revision 

1 Handbook to the study of Rgveda, Parts, I and II, by 

P. Peterson, Second edition ( Nos. 41 and 43 ). 

2 Rajatarahgini of Kalhana, Parts I, II, and III, by P. Peterson 

and Pandit Durgaprasada, Second edition, ( Nos. 45, 51 
and 54 ). 

3 Tarkasamgraha, No. 50, Reprint by Prof. K. N. Dravid, M. A. 

4 Kavyaprkasa with Jhalkikar’s Commentary, Ullasas X. Re- 

print by Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A. 

( iv ) Works in Preparation 

1 Tarkabh&sa of Kesavamisra, with Notes, by Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar, M. A., Ph. D., and Pandit Eedarnath. 

2 Mrcohakatika, Vol. II, Notes, etc., by Sardar K. C. 

Mehendale, B. A. 

3 Nirukta, Vol. II, by Professor R. G. Bhadkamkar, M. A. 



II 

GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL SERIES 

• ft) Works already published 


Class a ; texts 

Rs. as. 

1 Sarvadarsana-saihgraha of Sayana-Madhava, with an 
t original commentary in Sanskrit and exhaustive indices, 

by Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, 

pp. 160-643 ... ... 10 0 

2 Siddhantabindu of Madhusudana-Sarasvati with an "• 

original and lucid commentary in Sanskrit, by Mah£- 
mahopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, pp. 232 2 8 


Class B : Original Works 


i 

v/ 


The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Vol II, 
No. 2, “ Literary, Religious and Social Essays, ” 
edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., with exhaustive 
indexes, pp. 724 

The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, . Vol. Ill, 

* No. 3, edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., with exhaustive 
indexes, comprising “ Early History of the Deccan” 
and Miscellaneous Historical Essays, pp. 518 

The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 
No. 4 “ Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. ” and Wilson 
Philological Lectures” edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 
with Indexes, pp. 640 


4 The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 

No. 4 * Vaisnavism, Saivism etc.” issued separately 
for use in India, pp. 240 

5 The Vectenta by Drf V. S. Ghate, No. 5, A study of the 

Braluna-sutras with the Bhasyas of Samkara, Rama- 
nuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha.— The present 
* work, in its original French, was offered by the late. 
Dr. <5hate as a thesis for the Doctorate of the Paris 
University in 1918, — pp. 184 ... ... 


5 8 


4 8 


3 8 ' 


2 0 
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Class C = Miscellaneous 

Rs. as. 

1 VySkaranfc-Mahabhasya-Word-Index, No.l , compiled by 
Pandit ShridharBhastri Pathak and Siddheswara 
Shastri Chitrao, pp. 1150. “ A monument oi patient 
industry. No Oriental Library can afford to be 
without it " ... ... 15 0 

( ii ) W orks in Press 

CLASS A 

1 Kasikavrtti, No. 4, by Mahamahopadhyaya Shivadattasastri. 
•■£ Nighantu and Nirukta, No. 5, by Prof. V. K. Rajvade, M. A. 

Class B 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar's Collected Works, Vol. I, No. 1, : edited 

by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 

2 History of Dharmasastra Literature, No. 6. by Prof. P. V. 

Kane, M. A, LL. M. 

Class C 

1 VySkarana-Mahabhagya- Word-Index, No. 2, Part II, by Pandit 

Shridhar Shastri Pathak and Siddheshwar Shastri Chitrao. 

2 Taittirlya-Saiiihita-Word-Index, No. 3, by Parashuramsheotri. 

( Hi ) Works undertaken 

Class A 

1 ApadevI with a new Commentary, No. 3, by M. M. Vasudev 

Shastri Abhyankar. 

2 Brhatsamhita, No. 6, by R. V. Patwardhan, B. A., LL. B. 

Class B 

1 V yakarana- Mahabhasy a, English Translation, No. 8, by 

Prof. E. V. Abhyankar, M. A., and M. M. Vasudeo Shastri 
Abhyankar. 

2 Die Samkhya Philosophic, English Translation, No. 7, by 

R. D. Vadekar, M. A. 

Class c 

1 Catalogue Catalogorum for Jain literature, No. 4, edited by 
'Prof. H. D. Velankar, M. A 



Ill 

% 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


(i) Works already published 

1 Prospectus to a New and Critical Edition of the Maha- 

bharata, also containing an up-to-date History and 
Review of work done hitherto on the Mahabharata 

2 Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental 

Conference, Poona 

3 Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Government 

MSS. Library at the Institute, Vol. I. part I, 
Samhita and Brahmanas 

4 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 

Bombay Presidency from 1868 to 1900 ... 

5 Virataparvan of the Mahabharata 

6 List of new Mss. added to the Manuscripts Library 

* ( 1895-1915 ). 


( / ) Works in Press 

1 Catalogue of the R. G. B. Library. 

2 Catalogue of the Institute s Library of Printed Books. 


0 8 

3 0 

4 0 

0 8 
15 0 

1 8 



IV 

ANNALS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researoh Institute, 


issued six-monthly : issued 
Annual Subscription Rs. 10. 

Vol. I Part I ... 

Do Part II ... 

Vol. II Part I ... 

Do. Part II 

Vol. Ill Part I 

Do. Part II 

Vol. IV Part I ... 

Do. Part II 

Vol. V Part I ... 

Do. Part II 

Vol. VI Part I ... 

Do. Part II 

Vol. VII Part I- II... 

Vol. VIII Part I 
Do. Part II 
Do. Part III 
Do. PartIV 
Vol. IX Part I 
* Do. Part II-IV ... 

Vol. X Part I-II ... 


quarterly sinoe Vol. VIII 

* 

July 1919. 
January 1920. 
July 1920 
January 1921. 
July 1921 
Januapyl922. 
July 1922. 
January 1923 
... ... July 1923. 

January 1924. 
July 1924 
March 1925 
January 1926 
April 1926 
September 1926 
... ... January 1927 

July 1927 

May 1928 
December 1928 
August 1929 



V 


REPORTS OF THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCES 

By a special resolution at the Fifth Oriental Conference held 
at Lahore in November 1928, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute has been appointed the sole agent for the sale of the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Oriental Conferences. 
The following publications are on sale ; — 

1 Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference Vol. I Rs. 5 


2 

— do — 


— do — 

Vol. II Rs. 8 

3 

— do — 

Second 

— do — 

Rs 10 

4 

— do — 

Third 

— do — 

Rs. 10 

5 

— do — 

Fourth 

— do — 

Vol. I Rs. 5 

6 

— do — 

— do — 

— do — 

Vol. II Rs. 8 

B. 

12H% discount 

is given to 

Members 

of the Bhandarkar 


Institute and recognised book-sellers only. 


VI 

CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Rs. As. 

Fascicule I ( pp. 60 ) 2 — 4 

II (pp. 61-139 ) 2—8 
HI ( pp. 137-232) 3—0 
Fasoioule IV ( in press ) 

The price for the complete set is to be Rs. 175 ( bound) and Rs. 165 
( unbound ), the price being reduced to Rb. 150 and Rs. 140 
respectively if paid in advance. Pern anent mtmlcrs of the 
Institute are given a concession of 20% on these prices. 
Fascicules are not sold singly. The prices are liable to be 
enhanced after 1930. * 
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